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Art.  I. — Tlie  Roman  State,  from  1815  to  1850.  By  Luigi  Carlo  Farini. 

Translated  from  the  Italian,  by  the  llight  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P. 

Two  vols.  8 VO.  London :  John  Murray. 

Luigi  Carlo  Farini’s  History  of  the  Roman  State  from  1815 
to  1850,  is  not  yet  complete,  the  narrative  being  only  brought 
down  to  the  24th  of  November,  1848,  when  the  Pope  deserted 
his  capital,  to  take  refuge  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions.  But 
while  the  writer  is  engaged  in  bringing  his  work  to  a  conclu¬ 
sion,  it  may  be  useful  to  review  that  portion  of  it,  full  of  interest 
and  instruction,  which  he  has  laid  before  the  public.  Ho 
belongs,  indeed,  to  a  school  of  politicians,  the  prevalence  of 
whose  ideas  has  been  one  of  the  great  stumbling-blocks  in  the 
way  of  Italian  independence ;  but,  though  a  prejudiced,  he  is 
an  honest  man,  and,  consequently,  does  not  suppress,  or  even 
attempt  disingenuously  to  colour  those  facts  which  make  against 
his  own  theory  of  govennnent.  While  intending,  therefore,  to 
recommend  moderation,  the  whole  tenour  of  his  labours  only 
serves  to  show  how  fatal  thq  timid  and  unenterprizing  of  his 
party  has  proved  to  Italy. 

Modern  civilization  is  replete  with  anomalies,  but  contains 
none  more  startling  than  the  government  of  a  state,  containing 
three  millions  of  souls,  by  priests.  Every  period  of  Roman 
history,  from  the  establishment  of  the  papacy  to  the  present 
day,  is  full  of  important  political  lessons ;  but  wdth  the  more 
ancient  results  of  the  system,  we  have  at  present  nothing  to  do, 
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our  design  being  simply  to  direct  attention  to  some  ot  the 
fruits  it  has  produced  in  our  own  times.  Karl}  in  the  present 
century  disaffection  to  the  papal  government  began  to  display 
itself  throughout  the  states  of  the  church,  especiall}  in  the 
northern  provinces,  where  people  rejoiced  o])enly  when  an} 
ecclesiastic  in  office  encountered  disgrace.  Nor  was  this  at  all 
unnatural,  since  the  laity  could  not  leel  otherwise  than  indig¬ 
nant  at  being  excluded  from  all  public  employment,  however 
distinguished  might  be  their  abilities,  their  knowledge,  their 
experience  aetjuired  by  foreign  travel,  or  their  personal  aptitude 

for  business.  .  ..... 

Scarce! v  can  we,  by  any  effort,  realize  to  our  minds  here  in 
Knglaud  the  state  of  feeling,  the  heart-burnings,  the  jealousies, 
the  fierce  enmities,  the  thirst  for  vengeance,  created  in  the 
])ontifical  dominions  through  the  arrogant  monopoly  of  all  place, 
power,  and  distinction  by  the  clergy.  To  put  an  end  to  so 
disastrous  a  state  of  things,  as  well  as  to  achieve  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  Italy,  the  formidable  secret  society  of  the  Carbonari 
was  organized  before  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon.  It  included 
persons  of  all  classes,  but  was  led  chieffy  by  enthusiastic  and 
fiery  youths  who  have  at  all  times  been  the  martyrs  of  liberty. 
Heing  wanting,  however,  in  j)rudence  and  reflection,  they  have 
again  and  again  sulTered  themselves  to  be  betrayed  into  mis¬ 
chievous  enterprises,  in  supporting  some  cause  which  was  not 
that  of  Italy.  Thus,  in  1815,  they  fought  gallantly  under  the 
banners  of  Murat  against  the  Austrians,  not  considering  that, 
had  that  dashing  adventurer  triumphed,  one  of  his  first  acts 
would  have  been  the  extirpation  of  their  sect. 

To  counterbalance  the  Carbonari,  other  associations,  with 
different  principles,  as  the  Sanfedists  and  the  Centurions,  have 
sprung  into  existence.  In  these  the  sacerdotal  spirit  has  been 
predominant.  Having  for  their  object  the  checking  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  they  have  encouraged  and  cherished  the  darkest  and 
inost  ruthless  bigotry,  the  i)ricsts  of  the  sect  denouncing 
liberalisin  from  the  pulpit,  while  the  lay  members  have  gone 
about  with  daggers  to  intimidate  the  partisans  of  freedom.  Nor 
has  their  zeal  in  all  cases  confined  itself  to  menaces.  The 
poniard,  at  first,  perhaps,  flourished  by  way  of  bravado,  has  at 
length  been  emj>loyod  in  earnest :  and  numerous  murders,  some¬ 
times  characterized  by  remarkable  atrocity,  have  polluted  the 
cause  of  the  church.  In  city  and  country,  political  assassina¬ 
tions  have  been  frequent,  and  the  Carbonari,  hunted  down  by 
the  Sanfedists  and  Centurions,  have,  in  their  turn,  had  recourse 
to  the  same  weapons  and  the  same  poliev',  and  sought  to 
assuage  their  party  animosities  with  blood. 

Ueasoning  calmly  and  at  our  ease,  under  the  protection  of  a 
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better  state  of  things,  we  often  refuse  to  do  justice  to  the 
oppressed  and  persecuted  people  of  the  Roman  states.  Let 
us,  liowever,  not  persevere  in  condemning  without  examining 
their  grievances.  Nowhere  in  Christendom,  notwithstanding 
the  general  corruption  of  governments  and  the  servility  and 
baseness  of  populations,  has  there  ever  existed  so  rich  a  harvest 
of  abuses.  Priests  and  friars,  white,  black,  and  grey,  cowled 
and  barefoot,  have  appropriated  to  themselves  every  existing 
source  of  honour  or  profit ;  priests  exclusively  direct  education ; 
priests  manage  the  finances,  and  refuse  to  have  their  accounts 
audited ;  priests  are  ambassadors  and  secretaries  of  state,  and  a 
priest  is  minister  at  war.  From  this  it  happens,  as  Farini 
observes,  that  a  pontifical  soldier  has  come  to  be  an  object  of 
universal  ridicule  and  contempt,  synonymous  with  ragamufhn, 
cheat,  and  ]>oltroon.  The  consequences  were  everywhere  seen 
throughout  the  late  struggle.  Nothing  was  effected  by  the 
papal  troops,  who  dispersed  like  va])our  before  the  anger  of  the 
jiopulace ;  and  as  to  presenting  themselves  in  the  face  of*  a 
foreign  enemy  of  the  state,  this  was  an  act  of  heroism  of  which 
they  never  once  dreamed. 

Such  being  their  character,  it  is  very  natural  to  inquire,  why 
they  were  kej)t  on  foot  at  all,  especially  as  his  Holiness  jilaccd 
so  little  confidence  in  them,  that  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
surround  himself  by  mercenaries  from  Switzerland,  who,  in  his 
day  of  trial,  displayed  their  wonted  fidelity,  and  more  than 
once  proved  ,  their  readiness  to  make  a  rampart  around  his 
person  with  their  breasts.  But  from  the  events  even  of  civil 
wars  little  instruction  is  to  be  derived,  unless  we  scrutinize  the 
sources  of  confusion,  and  ascertain  what  are  the  circumstances 
which  occasion  and  justify  j)opular  commotions.  We  return, 
therefore,  to  the  abuses  which  have  at  all  times  literally  swarmed 
in  the  territories  of  the  church,  and  made  them  a  byword  and  a 
reproach  to  the  civilization  of  Christendom. 

We  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves,  however,  while  dwelling 
on  the  flagrant  vices  of  the  papal  government,  that  connected 
with  it  there  is  a  problem  never  yet  solved  by  statesman  or 
philosopher :  namely,  whether  the  system  we  denounce  be  the 
cause  or  the  effect  of  the  national  degradation.  A  peo])le  pious 
and  virtuous,  enlightened  and  brave,  would  never  yield  submis¬ 
sion  to  an  authority  so  inex))ressibly  odious.  It  follows,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  Homan  people  are  themselves  degraded  and 
corrupt,  thougli  it  may,  upon  investigation,  be  found  that  the 
})apal  system,  not  without  merit  at  the  outset,  degenerated  by 
imperceptible  degrees,  and  at  the  same  time  undermined  and 
overthrew  the  morality  and  virtue  of  the  people.  However  this 
may  be  decided,  certain  it  is,  that  through  the  influence  of 
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i)ricst]v  sway,  the  inhabitants  of  the  territories  of  the  chuic  i 
iiavc  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  level  of  vice  and  efieininac}, 

poverty,  ignorance,  and  cowardice. 

Nor  could  any  other  result  have  been  expected.  Assuming 
the  duration  of  such  a  government  as  a  fact,  nothing  could  ha\c 
happened  but  what  has  actually  taken  place.  There  was  no 
care  for  the  cultivation  of  the  people — these  are  the  very  wouls 
of  Farini — no  anxiety  for  the  public  prosperity.  Home  was  a 
cess-pool  of  corruption,  of  exemptions,  and  of  privileges ;  a 
clergy  made  up  of  fools  and  knaves,  in  pow’er;  the  laity  slaves, 
the  treasury  jilundered  by  gangs  of  tax-farmers  and  spies ;  all 
the  business  of  government  consisted  in  prying  into  and 
punishing  the  notions,  the  expectations,  and  the  imprudences 
of  the  liberals.* 

As  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Pius  VII.  internecine  >var  may 
be  said  to  have  been  declared  between  the  Pontift*  and  the 


liberal  ])arty.  Pius  having  no  other  arms  wherewith  to  com¬ 
bat  these  enemies,  overwhelmed  them  with  imprecations  and 
anathemas.  His  successor,  Leo  XII.,  yielding  to  the  predilec¬ 
tions  of  the  ])viest,  encouraged  and  protected  the  monastic 
orders,  confided  education  exclusively  to  ecclesiastics,  set  them 
over  all  institutions  of  charity  and  beneficence,  confirmed  and 
extendeil  the  clerical  ]>rivilegcs  and  jurisdiction,  and  to  gratify 
their  malignity  oppressed  and  ])crsecutcd  the  Jews.  By  way 
of  expressing  his  contcm])t,  he  disabled  them  from  holding  real 
jiroperty,  and  granted  them  a  limited  period  to  sell  what  they 
possessed ;  he  revived  to  their  detriment  many  offensive  and 
barbarous  customs  of  the  middle  ages;  ])laced  them  under  the 
snrveillance  of  the  Inquisition,  and  confined  them  to  the  Ghetti 
with  lofty  walls  and  gates. 

The  ]>rovinces  of  Marritana  and  Campagna  being  infested 
with  savage  bands  of  assassins,  l.eo  sent  thither  the  notorious 


('ardinal  Pallota,  who  committed  so  many  excesses  and  exhi- 
bitetl  so  strange  a  specimen  of  mad  government  that  he  w  as  soon 
recalled  to  be  replaced  by  Henvennti,  who  bought  off  the  mnr- 
deiers,  or  quieted  them  by  bestow  ing  on  them  ])ensions  for  life. 
But  the  worst  feature  of  the  system  showed  itself  under  Cardinal 
Kivarohi,  at  Uavenna.  This  wretch,  surrounding  himself  with 
spies,  gendaiines,  and  informers,  commenced  secret  inquisitions, 
»ind  toihath'  citizens,  under  jiain  of  what  punishnuuit  he  might 
choose  to  inflict,  to  go  out  at  night  without  a  hintcrn,  as  die 
1  iiikish  oix‘0  (li<l  in  niul  tlie  late  ferocious 

Mum  111  lioKlijua.  lie  iinjirisoned  uiliitravilv  jicisons  of  cverv 
UK*',  flass,  und  oondiiion,  and  on  the  :Jlst’ of  August,  18-25, 
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condemned  five  luindred  and  eight  persons  to  deatli,  liard 
labour,  confinement,  or  exile,  on  mere  suspicion  of  belonging 
to  the  liberal  party.  The  capital  sentences  were  afterwards 
commuted  into  imprisonment  for  life ;  but  there  was  an  inces¬ 
sant  and  universal  crusade  against  liberal  opinions.  In  Uo 
magna,  under  Invernizzi,  who  ])resided  over  a  commission  of 
military  men  and  petty-fogging  lawyers,  the  innocent  were  con¬ 
founded  with  the  guilty  and  hanged.  The  ])risons  would  not 
hold  the  multitude  of  persons  arrested,  who  were  therefore 
lodged  in  convents  and  other  spacious  buildings.  When  seven 
men  charged  with  carbonarism  were  executed  at  Ravenna  and 
left  sus])ended  all  day  upon  the  gallows,  the  inhabitants,  to 
avoid  the  hateful  sjieetaele,  left  the  city  in  a  body,  and  did  not 
return  till  dark.  In  Rome,  other  murders  took  place,  for 
we  cannot  bestow  on  them  the  name  of  executions;  but  instead 


of  striking  terror  into  the  population,  they  inspired  the  strongest 
sympathy,  the  jirevalent  opinion  being  that  to  stab  a  Sanfedist 
or  a  Centurion  was  not  assassination.  Spies  and  informers, 
however,  ]>ersevered  in  hunting  down  the  liberals,  whose  hard¬ 
ships  were  increased  by  contrast  with  the  freedom  people  en¬ 
joyed  in  the  neighbouring  state  of  Tuscany.  Upon  the  death 


of  JiCo  Xll.,  Francesco  Severio  Castiglioni  di  Cingoli  was 


elected  i)ope,  and  took  the  name  of  Fins  \ill.  His  short 
reign  formed  no  exception  to  the  general  rule  any  more  than 
did  that  of  his  successor  Matteo  Cajiellari  di  Rclluno,  who, 
under  the  name  of  (iregory  XVI.,  governed  the  dominions  of 
the  church  from  February ‘J,  ls;Il,to  .lunc  18,  18 Kb  lender 
this  ])ontiil’  the  ]>ersccution  of  the  liberals  continued  witli 
increasing  severity ;  the  inlluencc  of  ])ricsts  and  monks  was,  if 
])ossible,  augmented,  and  large  classes  of  the  population  lived, 
as  it  was  expressed,  “under  warning;”  that  is  to  say,  were 
interdicted  from  all  oHiccs  of  honour  or  emolument.  It  is 


scarcely  ])ossible  to  exaggerate  the  hidcousness  of  the  ])icture 
jnesented  by  society  in  the  l^ipal  States  under  Gregory  XV’ I. 
Farini,  though  strongly  disjiosed  to  apologise  for  the  excesses 
of  men  in  authority,  is  unable  to  screen  Cardinal  Rernetti, 
Gregory’s  secretary  of  state,  from  the  guilt  of  reviving  the 
(’enturions — a  secret  miiitia,  or,  rather,  society  of  ])olitica]  assas¬ 
sins,  who,  drilled  and  trained  under  priests  and  bishops,  favoured 
with  immunities,  and  in  many  ])arts  of  the  country  having  the 
police  entirely  in  their  hands,  ‘  lighted  up  in  Romagna  a  very 
hell  of  frantic  passions.’ 

’riirough  the  ojicration  of  this  odious  system,  not  only  did 
all  public  employments,  but  a  very  large  ])ortion  also  of  the 
])roj)erty  of  the  country,  ])ass  into  the  hands  of  jiriesU  and  pious 
Iraternities.  Half  the  houses  in  Rome  now  belong  in  whole  or 
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in  part  to  monasteries,  which  have  likewise  obtained  possession 
of  so  large  a  portion  of  estates,  that  unless  some  effectual  stop 
be  put  to  the  process,  they  will  inevitably  in  a  short  space  of 
time  absorb  the  whole  territory.  Gregory  X\  1.  prostituted  the 
papal  authority  to  tlie  ])leasure  of  the  sacerdotal  order.  1.  he  laity 
were  crushed  and  insulted,  and  the  revenues  were  squandered 
by  profligate  cardinals  and  prelates,  so  that  society  appeared 
to  be  on  the  very  point  of  dissolution.  Insurrections  broke  out 
repeatedly  in  every  part  of  the  state,  and  the  Freneh  and 
Austrians  were  invited  to  aid  the  sovereign  pontifl  in  exter¬ 
minating  his  own  subjects.  The  treasury  was  thus  further 
impoverished,  and  the  affections  of  the  j)Cople  w’ere  alienated. 
The  hatred  of  the  political  sects  gained  fresh  strength  perpetu¬ 
ally,  and  every  man  seemed  ready  to  fly  at  his  neighbour’s 
throat,  when  the  death  of  (Gregory  XVI.  gave  a  new’  turn  to 
people’s  thoughts,  and  inspired  some  hopes  of  an  auspicious 
change  in  the  system. 

l^ius  IX.,  elected  .Tune  1(>,  1840,  came  into  possession  of 
sovereign  power  under  the  most  favourable  auspices.  Enjoying 
the  reputation  of  i)iety,  and  never  having  rendered  himself 
unpopular  by  any  acts  of  severity  under  the  foniier  reign,  he 
occupied  a  ))osition  to  command,  if  he  had  pleased,  the 
warmest  admiration  and  attachment  of  the  people.  The  highest 
expectations  were  formed  of  his  government,  and  he  certainly 
made  a  good  beginning,  by  j)roclaiming,  contrary  to  the  advice 
of  many  cardinals,  a  general  amnesty  for  political  offences. 
Historians,  unable  to  descend  to  tlie  level  of  the  common  peojde, 
or  to  enter  thoroughly  into  the  sj)here  of  their  sympathies,  are 
too  much  inclined  to  regard  with  disdain  their  excessive  re¬ 
joicings  at  the  accession  to  power  of  a  new  prince,  csj^ecially 
when  lie  abounds  in  gracious  promises  and  affects  to  be  in¬ 
spired  with  Christian  love ;  but  what  can  be  more  natural  than 
such  self-delusion  ?  When  the  Homans,  for  example,  beheld 
Ihus  IX.  mounting  the  balcony  of  his  palace,  and  with  tears  of 
delight  showering  down  blessings  on  their  heads,  could  they 
have  anticinated  that  all  his  jiroiniscs  would  prove  futile ;  that 
they  should  discover  hi?  love  for  them  to  be  a  pure  illusion  of 
enthusiasm ;  that  they  should  sec  him  falter  in  the  career  of 
reform ;  and  that  they  should  ultimately,  by  bitter  experience, 
be  forced  to  adopt  the  conviction  that  no  combination  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  whatever  can  elevate  a  ])riest  into  a  patriot,  or  render 

the  interests  of  a  jiope  or  a  prince  identical  with  those  of  the 
people  ? 

We  do  not,  of  course,  contend  that  the  pope  could  have  been 
expected  to  repress  the  po]mlar  delight  at  his  election.  But 
he  appears  to  have  encouraged  it,  and  voluntarily  to  have  taken 
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steps  to  conlirni  the  Romans  in  the  belief  that  Astraja  had 
returned  to  the  earth,  and  that  it  would  constitute  the  whole 
business  of  his  life  to  adjust  the  scales  of  authority  and  popular 
o))inion,  so  as  to  appropriate  to  each  exactly  what  was  due  to 
it.  Knowing  what  we  now  know,  it  would  perhaj)s  be  more 
satisfactory  to  have  witnessed  in  the  people  of  Rome  more 
cynicism  and  incredulity.  History  might  surely  have  taught 
them  not  to  expect  any  permanent  good  from  an  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy  with  an  ascetic  priest  at  its  head.  But  mankind  are 
weak,  especially  when  their  better  feelings  arc  excited,  and  are 
apt  to  give  each  other  credit  for  a  degree  of  virtue  and  self- 
denial,  seldom,  we  might,  perhaps,  say  never,  found  in  the  pos¬ 
sessors  of  sovereign  authority. 

Let  ns  now  borrow  from  Farini  a  brief  descrij)tion  of  the 
Roman  ]>eoi)le’s  enthusiasm,  which,  however  short-lived  it  may 
have  been,  was  genuine  while  it  lasted,  and  would  have  ripened 
into  a  sober  feeling  of  respect  had  the  actions  of  authority  been 
such  as  to  justify  that  sentiment: — 

‘  ^Vhcu  the  intelligence  of  the  amnesty  liad  ilown  through  Home,  and 
when  its  eonciliatorv  language  had  been  perused,  it  seemed  as  though  a 
ray  from  the  love  of  God  had  unexpeetedly  descended  upon  the  eternal 
city.  The  hosannas  were  countless ;  the  ninth  Fius  was  hailed  as  a  deli¬ 
verer  ;  each  citizen  embraced  his  neighbour  as  a  l)rother ;  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  torches  blazed  at  even ;  and  as  if  the  full  tide  of  all  those 
tender  affections,  which  arc  the  godlike  part  of  man,  had  burst  its  banks, 
the  multitude,  driven  by  an  involuntary  impulse  towards  tlie  palace  of  the 
Tontitf,  called  for  liim,  venerated  him,  themselves  prostrate  on  the  earth, 
and  received  his  blessing  in  devout  silence.  No  human  tongue  can 
ade(piately  paint  that  festival  of  their  souls;  nor  do  I  aim  at  descriptive 
language,  for  fear  1  should  do  dishonour  to  its  sanetity.  Quick  as  thought 
the  news,  of  these  solemnities  of  love  and  gratitude,  flew  to  the  farthest 
confines  of  the  state;  the  record  of  them,  which  is  ill  retained  by  the 
heart  of  man,  was  in  many  cases  inscribed  on  marble.  I  do  not  dwell 
uj)on  the  ovations  celebrated  for  Tius  IX.,  in  Home,  upon  the  lUth,  upon 
the  notes  of  exultation  ever\’whcre  sounded,  echoed,  and  iirolonged.’ — 
Vol.  i.  p.  182. 

From  ibis  commencement  it  must,  wc  think,  l)c  clear  that 
had  Fins  IX.  been  an  honest,  sincere,  and  able  ruler,  he 
might  have  retained  an  ample  share  of  jiopularity  during  his 
whole  life,  and  transmitted  a  much  honoured  name  to  posterity. 
But  while  lavish  in  promises,  he  was  extremely  remiss  in  per¬ 
formances.  He  assailed  some  few  abuses;  he  attempted  some 
few’  reforms  ;  invariably  cheered  and  encouraged  by  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  gratitude  of  his  people.  But  cardinals  and  bishops  are 
naturally  inimical  to  good  government,  and  these,  surrounding 
the  pontiff,  who,  it  must  be  acknowleged,  was  hypocritical  as 
well  as  w’eak,  perverted  any  good  intentions  he  might  have  cii- 
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tcrtained,  while  they  fostered  all  his  selfish,  ambitious,  or 
sacerdotal  prejudices.  Still,  the  Romans  could  not  be  easily 
cured  of  their  strong  enthusiasm  i  but  their  e}es  N\erc  at  length 
opened,  when,  in  little  more  than  a  year,  the  idol  of  thcii  admi¬ 
ration,  suddenly  investing  himselt  with  his  priestly  pii\ileges, 
])rohibited  ]>oj)ular  assemblages,  no  longer  finding  it  agreeable, 
we  suppose,  to  face  those  whom  he  had  deluded,  and  was  ready 
at  any  iiionient  to  betray.  Farini,  in  the  course  of  his  history, 
shows  so  many  symptoms  of  the  weakness  of  nioderatism,  that 
we  arc  not  greatly  surprised  at  any  contradiction  into  which  he 
may  fall.  Rut  even  in  him  it  does  appear  surprising  that,  after 
detailing  the  actions  and  proceedings  of  the  pontiff,  his  dissem¬ 
bling.  his  hy])ocrisy,  his  broken  promises,  his  deceit  towards 
the  jieople,  his  ooipietting  with  Austria,  he  should  still  affect  the 
usual  amount  of  commiseration  for  authority  when  overwhelmed 
by  popular  resentment,  and  lament  the  fate  of  Pius  IX.  when 
merely  meeting  with  the  natural  reward  of  selfishness  and  in¬ 
sincerity. 

*  A  year  had  now  passed  since  Pins  IX.  had  mounted  the  throne.  The 
government  had  acquired  a  eharacter  for  boldness  in  innovation,  although 
ill  reality  it  had  done  little  to  renew  either  institutions,  systems,  or  men. 
The  finances,  justice,  public  instruction,  the  military  service,  commerce, 
nil  these  jirincipal  departments  of  the  state  were  still  administered  and 
directed  ns  in  former  times.  The  commissions  indetinitely  prolonged 
their  labours.  The  practical  anomalies  of  the  former  system  still  con¬ 
tinued.  Questions  of  form  absorbed  the  minds  of  men,  while  little  was 
thought  of  the  substance.  The  appetite  of  the  liberals  was  sharpened 
from  day  to  day  by  the  stimulants  of  the  press  and  of  the  popular  assem¬ 
blages.  The  old  government,  virtually  condemned  by  tlie  new,  had  fallen 
without  the  new  one’s  founding  itself  firmly  on  any  ground  of  its  own ; 
it  lived  upon  the  mere  credit  which  w’as  lent  to  it  by  the  ojiinions  of  the 
liberals.  It  was  therefore,  in  the  discharge  of  its  functions,  hesitating  and 
remiss,  while  the  ])opulation  was  Ure/i/  {\)  The  country  had  always  a 
govonimcnt  incapable  of  training  it,  because  itself  ill-trained ;  still,  up  to 
that  time,  there  had  been  material  force  adequate  to  the  business  of 
repression.  Now*  that  system  had  come  to  an  end  and  unrnlincss  bore 
sway ;  both  the  governors  and  the  governed  were  in  the  hand  of  chance.* 
— Ib.  p.  223,  224. 

The  historian  is  minute  without  being  explicit.  While 
aiming  at  pieturesqne  eftect,  and  entering  for  that  purpose  into 
numerous  details,  he  often  omits  the  very  particulars,  the  stating 
of  winch  would  have  served  as  a  key  to  his  narrative.  Thus, 
wlicn  nlarni  was  felt  l.y  nearly  all  members  of  the  papal 
povemment,  at  the  cxciteniciit  and  agitation  prevailing  among 
the  peojile,  one  or  more  diplomatists,  lie  says,  warned  the  court 
of  Its  danger.  Ihit  who  were  those  diplomatists  ?  Were  they 
not  Uie  ambassadors  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  or  were  they  not 
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at  least  iinprcgnatecl  hy  tlic  German  spirit  ^vhich,  aftecting 
largeness  and  liberality,  is  the  most  narrow  and  ])itiful  in  the 
world  ?  In  the  future  ]iortions  of  his  history,  if  he  expects  to 
be  understood  and  apjweciated  l\v  the  public,  Farini  must 
renounce  this  affectation  of  reserve,  barely  tolerable  in  diplo¬ 
matic  eommnnieations,  but  absolutely'  im])ertinent  in  history. 

I'hough  the  ])ontifr  was  changed,  the  men  who  had  ruled 
under  (iregory  \VI.  still  continued  to  fill  nearly  all  ofTiees  of 
trust  or  emolument,  so  that  we  can  experience  no  surprise  at 
the  alarm  and  timidity  of  tlie  government  which,  without  pru¬ 
dence  or  ft>resight,  ])laced  itself  in  collision  with  the  masses  by 
])rohibiting  j)opular  assemblages.  To  render  the  complication 
of  affairs  more  eom])lcte,  several  ))ersons  about  the  (iuirinal 
circulated  the  rc]H)rt  that  the  pope  disa])proved  of  the  policy  of 
repression,  and  only  yielded  to  the  overwhelming  influence  of 
the  cardinals.  It  is  not,  perhajis,  too  much  to  believe  that  his 
holiness  himself  sowed  the  seed  of  these  rumours,  which  in¬ 
creased  his  own  ])o]mlarity  at  the  exj)ense  of  the  Conclave. 
Certain  it  is  that  he  took  no  ])ains  to  produce  a  different  im- 
])ression  on  ])ul)lic  o])inion,  while  the  ])0])ular  leaders  on  their 
j)arts  felt  it  to  be  j)olitie  to  apj)ear  to  have  the  ))ope  on  their 
side.  They  therefore  ])ersisted  in  meetings  and  rejoicings, 
which  excited  so  much  fury  in  the  parti/ans  of  reaction  that 
the  most  disastrous  consequences  were  anticipated.  The 
])eoj)le  determined  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  amnesty  ; 
the  authorities  resolved  to  prevent  the  celebration. 


‘  hilc  tlic  rejoicings  were  in  jn'cparation,  riunonrs  went  abroad  of  a 
threatened  Sanfedist  reaction ;  it  was  stated  that  the  old  police  was  fish¬ 
ing  in  troubled  waters  ;  that  (Irassellini,  the  governor  of  Itonic,  let  matters 
take  their  course;  and  that  many  of  the  Centurions  and  people  from  the 
suburb  of  Faenza  were  re})airing  to  the  capital.  At  last  the  word  “plot” 
was  uttered,  and  it  went  from  mouth  to  mouth;  the  Pope,  it  was  said, 
was  menaced  with  ca])tivity  by  the  (Jregorians,  and  the  liberals  with 
extermination  by  the  carabineers  under  the  command  of  Preddi,  Nardoni, 
and  Allai.  d'he  celel)ration  was  postponed;  an  under-ground  and  restless 
agitation  commenced  ;  by  degrees  it  burst  into  a  cry  for  vengeance ;  the 
leaders  of  the  plot,  and  those  suspected  of  comjdicity  were  pointed  out ; 
everywhere  Wv.:e  imprecations,  menaces,  and  alarms.  On  the  evening  of 
the  14th  the  names  of  the  supposed  wnspirators  were  posted  at  every 
corner;  cardinals,  prelates,  military  men,  and  notorious  spies,  most  of 
them  wore  names  hateful  and  disgraced,  but  some  were  untainted.  The 
people  read  these  lists  of  proscrij)tion,  and  shouted  “  death  !”  The  carbi¬ 
neers  p\dled  down  the  lists  or  attempted  it,  but  made  matters  worse,  and 
were  all  but  in  conflict  with  the  people.  The  night  jiassed  in  restlessness 
and  doubt.  Tlic  next  day  government  had  taken  no  precautions ;  the  troops 
were  in  their  (piarters;  the  multitude  without  control.  In  the  evening  all 
those  set  down  on  the  rolls  of  the  civic  guard  w’cre  summoned  to  arms  ; 
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the  chiefs  of  the  people  led  the  movement.  They  began  to  hunt  the  con- 
spinitors;  together  with  vagabonds  and  known  spies  nere  ai rested  men 
of  honour  and  arsons  wholly  unknown.  1  he  suspected  houses 
searched;  Nardoni,  Freddi,  and  Allui  lied,  while  Bcmenuti,  the  legal 
assessor  of  jK)lice,  btdook  himself  to  a  castle  in  the  neighbourhood.  One 
Minardi,  a  spy  and  a  pander,  esciiped  with  difficulty.^  Ihc  mob  would 
have  him  alive  or  dead;  and  they  searched  for  him  in  his  own  house, 
those  near  it,  and  about  the  roofs,  w’hen  padre  A  entura,  in  the  name  of 
ffod  and  of  the  l*oi)e,  exhorted  them  to  peace  and  good  order,  and  by 
using  the  language  at  once  of  religion  and  freedom  curbed  their  impetuo- 
sitv.  The  arrests  however  were  numerous.  Some  citizens,  whom  private 
animosities  had  marked  out  for  ))ublic  hatred,  surrendered  themselves 
prisoners  of  their  own  accord.  Thus  passed  two  days.  T  rancjuillity 
gradually  retunied.’ — Vol.  ii.  p.  392. 

Into  the  details  of  what  follows  it  would  he  impossible  to 
enter.  The  poj)e  had  thrown  himself  into  the  torrent  of  reform, 
and  was  swept  on  by  it  involuntarily  towards  the  goal  he  most 
dreaded.  All  Italy,  meanwhile,  was  in  commotion ;  and  we  may 
even  sa>'  that  the  entire  population  of  Europe  cxj)ericnced  more 
or  less  the  same  agitation.  In  the  Eternal  CHty,  ministers  and 
systems  of  administration  succeeded  to  each  other,  and  disap¬ 
peared  with  dramatic  rapidity,  until  at  length  llossi  placed 
his  abilities  at  the  service  of  the  po]>e,  and  undertook  to  stem 
the  torrent  of  revolution.  'J'he  exaltation  of  such  a  man  to 
office,  however,  was  in  itself  revolutionary,  since  it  marked  the 
triumpli  of  the  secular  over  the  ecclesiastical  ])rinciple.  While 
appearing  to  bo  the  friend  of  the  paj)acy,  he  was  regarded, 
therefore,  as  the  enemy  of  the  clergy  ;  and,  should  any  light  be 
ever  tlirown  on  the  tragical  catastrojdie  which  terminated  his 
career,  it  may  be  found  that  the  hand  that  struck  him  w  as  directed 
by  other  influences  than  those  which  the  world  commonly'  dreams 
ot.  In  justice  to  Earini,  w'e  shall  extract  the  passage  in  which 
he  describes  this  remarkable  event,  merely  j)reinising  that  we 
can  discover  in  it  no  circumstances  wliich  render  it  in  any  resi)ect 
more  shocking  than  other  political  assassinations.  To  murder 
men  for  their  opinions  is  always  a  crime,  but  in  the  eyes  of  ])hilo- 
sophy  it  cannot  increase  the  heniousness  of  the  offence  to  state 
that  the  victims  agree  with  us  ;  the  guilt  is  surely'  the  same 
when  tlicir  political  creed  is  the  antipodes  of  ours.  The  reader, 
howoer,  will  perceive  that  Farini  thinks  differently’,  since  w’c 
cannot  foi  a  moment  sup})ose  that  it  is  the  mere  rank  of  the 
Mctim  which  excites  the  historian's  syunpathy’ : — 

^^hcu  till*  ordinary  hour  of  the  parbanieutary  sitting,  w  hich  w  as  about 
noon,  had  arrived,  the  jKoplc  began  to  gather  in  ^hc  scpiare  of  the 
t,anix‘llona,  and  by  degrees  in  the  courtyard,  and  then  in  the  public 
g  tries  o!  the  hall.  Shortly  all  were  lull.  A  battalion  of  the  civic 
guani  was  drawn  up  in  the  square;  in  the  court  and  hall  there  was  no 
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guard  greater  than  ordinary'.  There  were,  however,  not  a  few  individuals 
armed  with  their  daggers,  in  the  dress  of  the  volunteers  returned  from 
Vicenza,  and  wearing  tlie  incdids  with  whicli  the  municipality  of  Rome 
had  decorated  them.  They  stood  close  together,  and  formed  a  line  from  the 
gate  up  to  the  staircase  of  the  palace.  Sullen  visages  were  to  be  seen,  and 
ferocious  imprecations  to  be  heard  among  them.  During  the  time  when 
the  deputies  were  slowly  assembling,  and  business  eouhl  not  commence, 
because  there  was  not  yet  a  ([uorum  present,  a  cry  for  help  suddenly  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  extremity  of  the  public  galleiT,  on  which  everj'  one  turned 
thither  a  curious  eye,  but  nothing  more  was  heard  or  seen,  and  those  who 
went  to  get  some  explanation  on  the  subject  returned  without  success. 

‘  In  the  meantime  Rossi’s  carriage  entered  the  court  of  the  palace.  JIc 
sat  on  the  right,  and  Righetti,  deputy  minister  of  finance,  on  the  left.  A 
howl  was  raised  in  the  court  and  varil  which  echoed  even  into  the  hall  of 
the  council.  Rossi  got  out  first  and  moved  briskly,  as  was  his  habit,  in 
walking  across  the  short  space  which  leads  from  the  centre  of  the  court 
to  the  staircase  on  the  left  hand.  Righetti,  who  descended  after  him, 
remained  behind  because  the  persons  were  in  his  way  who  raised  the 
outcry,  anil  who,  brandishing  their  cutlasses,  had  suiTOunded  Rossi,  and 
were  loading  him  with  opprobrium.  At  this  moment  might  be  seen  amidst 
the  throng  the  flash  of  a  ])oignard,  and  then  Rossi,  losing  his  feet,  and 
sinking  to  the  ground.  Alas!  he  was  spouting  blond  from  a  broad  gash 
in  the  neck.  He  was  raised  by  Righetti,  but  could  hardly  hold  himself 
up,  and  (lid  not  articulate  a  syllable ;  his  eyes  grew  clouded,  and  his  blood 
spirt i;d  in  a  copious  jet.  Some  of  those,  whom  1  named  as  clad  in  mili¬ 
tary  uniform,  were  above  upon  the  stairs ;  they  came  down,  and  formed  a 


ring  about  the  unhappy  man,  and  when  they  saw  him  shedding  blood  and 
half  lifeless  they  all  turned  and  rejoined  their  comjianions.  lie  was  borne 
amidst  his  death  struggle  into  the  ajiartments  of  Cardinal  (iazzoli,  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs  on  the  left  side,  and  there,  after  a  few  niiuutcs,  he 


breathed  his  last. 


‘  In  the  hall  of  the  council  a  kind  of  stir  had  been  perceptible  since  that 
cry  for  help  was  heard,  and  since  the  din  which  had  risen  from  below, 
when  some  dejmtics  were  seen  to  enter  with  countenances  expressive  of 
horror,  and  others,  who  were  physicians  or  surgeons,  such  as  Falibri, 
Fiisconi,  I’antaleoui,  to  go  out  in  haste.  At  the  same  time  a  import  ran 
round  the  galleries  that  Rossi  had  been  wounded.  Fiaeh  man  then  begins 
to  (piestion  his  neighbour  with  cars  intent,  and  by  look  and  gesture  seeks 
for  information.  One  hurriedly  goes  out,  another  as  hurriedly  conies  in; 
one  mounts  from  hall  to  gallery,  another  descends  from  gallery  to  hall ; 
the  uncertainty  still  continues,  the  breathlessness  is  prolonged  ;  some  give 
the  lie  to  the  fatal  rumour,  others  again  declare  the  minister  not  wounded 
only,  but  dead.  Some  of  those  jiresent  rose  to  demand  an  account  of 
what  had  happiuied,  and  a  reason  for  the  stir,  to  which  a  deputy  replied, 
they  could  not  tell;  then  after  awhile  the  president,  Sturbinetti,  takes  the 
chair,  and  though  scarcely  twenty-live  deputies  were  present,  orders  the 
minutes  of  the  last  sitting  to  be  read.  A  low  buzz  may  now  be  heard  ; 
the  scerctarv'  begins  to  read ;  the  deputies  stand  unh(‘eding  and  absorbed, 
or  go  forth ;  the  galleries  grow  thin,  and  8(jon  the  hall  is  void  and  mute. 
Not  one  voice  was  raised  to  protest  before  God  and  man  against  the 
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enormous  crime !  Was  this  from  fear  ?  Some  liave  thought  to  term  it  pru- 
deiu-c;  by  foreign  nations  it  is  named  disgrace.’— lb.  pp.  lOS— 408. 

Froiu  tills  tiiiio  forward,  all  real  concord  ^Yas  af  end  Hetwecii 
the  pope  and  the  people.  The  former  perceived  that  his  mea¬ 
sures  and  his  ministers  were  distrusted,  his  designs  scon  thipngh, 
and  his  powers  of  action  nearly  at  an  end.  lie  lived,  thcreiore, 
in  jierpetual  fear  of  violence,  yet  had  not  the  courage  to  attempt, 
or  the  genius  to  contrive,  any  etrectual  plan  of  resistance.  Like 
a  spent  and  exhausted  swimmer,  he  gave  himselt  to  the  direction 
of  the  stream,  and  was  drifted  blindly  forward  in  helpless 
uncertainty ;  still  from  time  to  time  he  endeavoured  to  inau¬ 
gurate  the  policy  of  re-action,  to  allay  popular  enthusiasm,  and 
trusted  now  to  one  contrivance,  now  to  another,  for  emancipa¬ 
tion  from  the  dilemma  in  which  lie  iound  himselt  placed.  Farini 
hlamcs  the  course  he  adopted,  but  without  proving  himself 
callable,  evtm  now,  after  the  events,  of  pointing  out  any  other 
that  could  have  led  to  safety,  except  the  one  which  Fins  IX. 
was  not  inclined  to  follow.  Had  he  boldly  looked  the  revo¬ 
lution  in  the  face,  and  ])laced  himself  at  its  head,  with  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  it  was  a  revolution,  he  might  have  become  the  saviour 
of  Italy  ;  and  tlune  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  great  thought  pre¬ 
sented  itself  at  times  to  his  mind.  Ihit  the  intrepidity  of  the 
statesman  was  wanting.  He  looked  back  over  the  traditions  of 
the  papacy  instead  of  forward  over  the  ojiening  prospects  of 
humanity,  and  finding,  like  a  jiettifogging  lawyer,  no  precedent, 
ho  muflled  himself  Uj)  closely  in  delusion  and  hypocrisy,  and 
trusted  for  deliverance  to  the  ehajitcr  of  accidents.  He  dissem¬ 
bled  at  home  and  intrigued  with  tlie  foreigner  ;  he  wished  to  be 
thought  a  ])atriot  wliile  reaping  the  rewards  of  tyranny ;  his 
soul  liad  hecn  steejicd  in  the  past,  and  taken  its  colour  from  it; 
yet  with  tlie  rashness  of  limidiiy  he  sought  to  make  himself  the 
man  of  the  ])resent,  and  to  set  an  example  to  futurity. 

At  length  it  came  to  this,  that  Ihiis  IX.,  breaking  up 
one  Ctihinet  after  another,  was  fain  to  succumb  to  the  po])ular 
will,  and  to  ueeejit  as  ministers  certain  individuals  pointed  out 
by  the  ]H*o])le.  ()t  course  all  regular  government  was  noNv  at  an 

end;  for  when  the  de])ositaiies  of  authority  are  named  and 
selected  (uit  of  doors,  the  sovereign,  whether  one  or  manv,  must 
he  admitted  to  have  abdicated.  In  moments  of  excitement 
nalitins  have  been  drivtm  to  this  ;  hut  wherever  it  occurs,  it  is  a 
ju  Dof  that  the  institutions  of  that  country  have  hecome  efletc,  and 
reejuire  to  be  replaced  by  others.  In  the  present  case,  the  pope 
desired  to  place  one  svt  of  men  at  the  head  of  affairs,  while  the 
Uoman  people  reepnred  another.  Among  the  latter  was  Galletti 
who  had  just  arrived  at  the  capital,  and  was  in  supreme  favour 
With  the  miiliuude. 
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‘  The  insurgents  moved  from  the  Piazza  del  rojiolo,  multiplying  ns 
they  marched.  Common  peo|)le,  civic  guards,  soldiers  of  all  arms  and 
ranks,  drew  towards  the  palace  of  the  Cancellaria,  to  find  deputies  who  might 
be  willing  to  be  the  bearers  to  the  sovereign  of  their  demands;  namely,  a 
constituent  assembly  for  Italy,  and  a  democratic  ministry,  comprising  the 
Neapolitan  Salieetti,  Sterbini,  and  Cainpello.  Others  propounded  the 
names  of  Sereni,  Mamiami,  and  Marini:  all  denounced  those  of  llecehi, 
Minghetti,  and  Parolini.  On  their  way  fixmi  the  Cancellaria  palace  to 
the  Quirinal,  they  met  Galletti,  applauded  him,  and  would  have  his  com¬ 
pany  as  a  deputy  to  the  pope.  Tlic  gate-s  of  the  j)alacc  were  closed,  no 
guard  outside,  but  only  the  Swiss  sentinel  with  his  halbert.  Within, 
there  was  the  usual  guard'of  honour,  the  usual  Swiss  halberdiers,  the  usual 
handful  of  earabineers,  perhaps  a  dozen ;  in  all,  eighty  or  an  hundred 
men.  Calletti,  Livio,  !Mariani,  and  Sterbini,  with  some  other  envoys  or 
captains  of  the  populace,  went  in.  Calletti  gave  an  account  of  what  had 
occurred,  and  stated  the  demands  and  the  dangers  of  the  hour.  The  pope 
indignantly  refused  to  come  to  terms  with  insurgents.  Calletti  besought 
in  vain ;  he  had  to  announce  to  them,  that  the  pope  would  not  give  way 
in  the  face  of  violence,  that  he  must  deliberate  in  entire  freedom.  At 
these  tidings  the  tumultuous  throng  was  maddened  and  cried  to  arms  ; 
and  in  a  moment  the  commonalty,  those  who  had  come  back  from 
Vicenza,  the  civic  guardsmen,  the  earabineers,  the  foot  soldiers,  run  for 
arms,  and  return  to  the  (Quirinal.  'they  surround  it,  ])ress  forward,  try 
to  gt;t  in ;  and  on  resistance  by  the  Swiss  sentinels,  become  more  enraged, 
])ut  fire  to  one  of  the  gates,  mount  upon  the  roofs  and  bell-towers  in  the 
vicinity,  begin  to  lire  their  pieces  at  the  walls,  gates,  and  windows ;  when 
the  Swiss  fire  in  return,  ^tusket-shots  resound  through  the  city,  and  a 
rumour  spreads  that  the  Swiss  arc  butchering  the  people,  the  s^diers  of 
Italy,  tin;  civic  guards;  that  already  some  arc  dead,  and  more  wonnde<l. 
Hereupon  there  is  a  fresh  concourse;  a  strong  company  of  carabineers, 
under  Calderari,  reaches  the  spot ;  the  insurgents  snsjwct  they  may  be 
attacked,  and  for  a  moment  there  is  uncertainty  and  apprehension,  (hil- 
dcrari  receives  a  slight  wound  in  the  face ;  from  what  (juarter  docs  not 
appear,  whether  from  the  Ciirabiiu^ers  or  tho  insurgents.  He  kcejis  back 
the  former,  stretches  out  his  hand  to  the  latter;  declares  he  is  their 
fritMid,  and  is  eonio  to  help  them.  Thus  it  fares  ou  the  outside,  while 
within  all  is  hesitation  or  submissivcucss.  I'ew  advise  the  sovereign  to 
resist,  many  to  yield;  the  diplomatists  have  no  scheme  to  oiler;  the 
seullle  continues  ;  the  worthy  prelate*,  Mousignor  ralma,  falls  dead  by  the 
window'  of  his  own  apartment ;  balls  reach  the  anti-ebamber  of  the  pope. 
Thou  they  send  to  find  Galletti;  he  airivcs,  goes  among  the  insurgents, 
vetunis'to  the  pope,  advises  conct^ssions ;  but  the  pojie  will  not  yield, 
'fhe  multitude,  grown  w’cnrv  of  proerastinntion,  wants  to  beat  down  the 
gates  ;  nhx*ndy  a  gnn  is  dragged  into  the  IMazzii,  and  pointed  ;  and  but 
for  T’orri  it  would  IxMired.  The  Swiss  hold  true;  their  cajitain  swears 
to  the*  |)0])c  they  will  to  a  man  make  a  shield  of  their  bre^ists,  ora  bulwark 
of  their  corpses  about  bis  sacred  person ;  but  all  resistance  would  now’  be 
fruitles;s.  .Some  one  states,  that  divers  trusty  messengers,  sent  to  seek  for 
succours,  had  etfeeted  nothing.  Most  of  the  courtiers  are  distnicled,  and 
weary  both  the  Almighty  and  the  pope  with  their  entreaties  to  give  way. 
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Piut  IX.  turns  to  the  diplomatic  body,  who  stand  around  him,  Look,  he 
‘  where  we  sUnd ;  there  is  no  hope  of  resistancc^already  a  prelate 
is  slain  in  my  very  palace ;  shots  arc  aimed  at  it ;  artillery  levelled.  c 
arc  pressed  and  besieged  by  the  insurgents.  To  avoid  fruitless  bloodshed 
and  increased  enormities,  we  give  way ;  but  as  you  see,  gentlemen,  it  is 
only  to  force :  so  we  protest;  Let  the  courts,  let  your  governments  know*, 
we  give  w  ay  to  violence  alone :  all  we  concede  is  invalid,  is  null,  is  \  oid. 
Having  sjioken  thus,  he  called  Cardiuid  Soglia,  and  at  once  ordered  him 
to  agree  with  CJalletti  about  the  formation  of  a  new  ministr}\’ — 
Ib.  pp.  413 — 121. 

The  result  of  a  council  thus  taken,  and  of  a  ministry  founded 
upon  such  principles,  might  have  been  easily  foreseen.  No 
real  satisfaction  was  experienced  by  the  people,  while  the 
government  was  humiliated  and  distressed.  Further  conflicts 
became  inevitable ;  until  at  length,  on  the  *24111  of  November, 
the  pope  despairing  of  maintaining  his  position,  fled  from  Rome 
like  a  criminal.  Ever  since  his  elevation,  he  had  lived  under 


foreign  influence  ;  foreign  diplomatists  had  dictated  the  prohi¬ 
bition  of  ])opular  assemblages.  Foreign  governments  had 
supplied  the  ideas  upon  which  his  administration  had  been  con¬ 
stantly  conducted  ;  and  now  Madame  Spaur,  wife  of  the  minister 
of  Havana,  took  his  holiness  under  her  protection,  and,  by  way 
of  Terraeina,  fled  towards  \he  kingdom  of  Naples. 

Here  Farini’s  history,  is  brought  to  a  close.  The  next 
volume  will  conduct  us  through  the  events  of  the  trium¬ 
virate  and  the  siege  of  Rome  by  the  French,  on  which  for  the 
])resent  we  reserve  our  opinion.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  declare 
it  when  a  complete  narrative  of  the  transactions  is  before  us. 


With  respect  to  the  translation,  we  regret  not  to  be  able  to 
speak  of  it  in  terras  of  praise.  Had  it  not  been  published  in 
Mr.  Gladstone's  name,  we  should  have  supposed  it  to  be 
executed  by  some  foreigner  altogether  unacquainted  with 
tlic  elegances  of  our  language.  It  abounds  with  vulgarisms, 
which  impart  the  appearance  of  sordidness  and  meanness  to 
events  important  in  themselves.  We  had  made  a  list  of 
expressions  comically  absurd,  but  found  it  would  be  too  long 
for  insertion.  ^  Even  the  meaning  of  the  author  is  often  not 
given,  and  this,  through  the  affectation  of  employing  idioms 
which  ought  never  to  be  found  in  the  mouth  of  an  educated 
person.  This  may  seem  to  be  severe ;  but  no  one,  we  feel  per¬ 
suaded,  can  read  the  work  without  being  thoroughly  convinced 
of  Its  justice.  W  hen  Mr.  Gladstone’s  next  volume  comes  before 
us, 've  trust  we  shall  find  it  less  deformed  by  this  description 
of  faults,  though,  from  the  whole  make  of  the  man’s  mind,  it  is 
impossible  to  expect  terse,  elevated,  or  idiomatic  language 
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As  the  portrait  painter  does  not  need  to  flatter  the  noble  and 
beautiful  countenance,  so  the  truly  great  and  good  man  does 
not  need  from  his  biographer  an  extravagant  and  undiscrinii- 
nating  eulogium.  For  such  a  man  a  truthful  biography  is  the 
most  precious  tribute  and  the  worthiest  monument.  It  has 
been  the  misfortune  of  Wesley  and  of  Methodism,  that  neither 
the  man  nor  the  system  has  been  (unless  in  the  volume  now 
before  us)  portrayed  by  a  critic  at  once  competent  and 
impartial. 

Wesley’s  first  biographers  were  his  grateful  and  admiring 
disciples.  They  wrote  in  the  spirit  in  which  the  children  of 
a  departed  parent  plant  flowers,  with  reverent  and  loving  hands, 
upon  his  grave.  Their  volumes  contain  materials  for  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  Wesley’s  character,  rather  than  furnish  such  an 
estimate. 

If  Southey  was  not  a  competent  and  impartial  biographer  of 
Wesley,  the  reason  certainly  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  excess 
of  love  and  reverence  for  his  subject.  Wesley’s  evangelical 
faith,  self-devoting  piety,  and  burning  zeal,  were  excellences 
too  spiritual  and  heavenly  to  be  within  the  range  of  the  Lau¬ 
reate’s  sympathies,  at  the  time  when  he  chose  the  life  and 
labours  of  the  first  methodists,  as  the  theme  on  which  to  em¬ 
ploy  his  ever  active  and  graceful  pen.  In  a  mere  literary  point 
of  view,  a  more  competent  biographer  could  scarcely  have  been 
wished  for.  His  love  of  reading  carried  him  through  the  many 
volumes,  an  acquaintance  with  which  was  necessary  to  the  per¬ 
formance  of  his  task.  His  literary  skill  was  shown  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  one  of  the  most  fascinating  biographies  ever  written 
— a  book  which  Coleridge  speaks  of  reading  for  the  twentieth 
time,  and  seems  to  have  continued  to  read  and  enrich  with 
marginalia  almost  until  his  death.  But  Southey  writes  of 
Wesley  coldly — because  with  an  unsympathizing  heart.  His 
bigoted  churchmanship  constantly  restrains  him,  when  he  seems 
about  to  be  captivated  by  Wesley’s  delight  in  doing  good,  and 
earnest  efforts  to  save  the  souls  of  men,  whether  by  methods 
regular  or  irregular,  according  to  the  principles  defended  in 
‘  the  Book  of  the  Church.’  His  low  and  inadequate  views  of 
the  Christian  life  completely  disqualified  him  from  judging 
rightly  of  the  leading  features  of  Wesley’s  character,  and  the 
chief  results  of  his  labours.  Southey,  the  poet  and  philosopher, 
could  not  worthily  portray  Wesley  the  saint. 
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Appended  to  tbe  last  edition  of  Southey’s  ‘  Life  of  Wesley’  is 
a  beautiful  fragcoent^  by  Alexander  Knox,  consisting  of  obser¬ 
vations  suggested  chiefly  by  his  perusal  of  Southey  s  book, 
and  intended  for  his  perusal.  Those  of  our  readers  who  are 
acquainted  wiUi  Knox’s  ‘Essays  and  Correspondence,  will 
anticipate  from  him  a  full-hearted  sympathy  with  Wesley  s 
serene  and  beautiful  piety.  Yet  he  also  writes  as  a  chuichman, 
and  as  a  churchman  who  in  his  recluse  musings  had  been  fram¬ 
ing  or  imbibing  superstitious  theories  of  sacramental  efficacy, 
which  have  not  been  w’ithout  influence  on  the  Puseyism  since 
fully  developed  in  the  Oxford  ‘  Tracts.’  •  If  he  had  attempted  a 
complete  portraiture  of  Wesley,  this  superstitious  bias  would 
have  given,  unconsciously  to  himself,  an  inaccurate  colouring  to 
the  picture.  A  complete  portraiture  Knox  did  not  attempt. 
He  writes  only  of  Wesley’s  moral  and  religious  excellence.  Of 
this  he  speaks  from  long  and  very  intimate  personal  knowledge ; 
and  it  is  delightful  to  read  the  testimony  which  his  very  heart 
utters.  We  quote  a  few  lines  from  this  testimony  : —  '• 

‘  The  happiness  of  his  mind  beamed  forth  in  his  countenance.  Every 
look  showed  how  fully  he  enjoyed  the  gay  remenibrancc  of  a  life  well 
8|)ent ;  atul  wherever  he  went  he  diffused  a  portion  of  his  own  felicity, 
fhisy  and  affable  in  his  demeanour,  lie  accommodated  himself  to 
every  sort  of  company,  and  showed  how  happily  the  most  finished 
courtesy  may  be  blended  with  the  most  perfect  piety.  While 
the  grave  and  serious  were  charmed  with  his  wisdom,  his  sportive 
sallies  of  innocent  mirth  delighted  even  the  yoimg  and  thoughtless  ;  and 
both  saw'  in  his  uninterrupted  cheerfulness  the  excellency  of  true  religion. 
For  mv  own  part,  1  never  was  so  happy  as  while  with  him,  and  scarcely 
ever  fi*lt  more  jmignant  regret  than  at  parting  from  him,  for  well  1  knew 
1  ne’er  should  “  look  upon  his  like  again.’*  * 

Uicliard  Watson  was  first  Southey’s  controversial  critic,  and 
then  bis  rival  ns  a  biographer.  In  the  latter  capacity  he  wrote 
with  good  taste  and  with  eminent  ability.  He  is  not  greatly 
inferior  even  to  the  Laureate  in  literary  skill ;  but  he  seems 
never  to  forget  that  he  is  a  polemic  as  well  as  a  biographer. 
Hence  he  writes  like  a  lawyer  whose  brief  is  never  out  of  his 
hand.  His  narrative  is  encumbered  by  perpetual  controversial 
digressions  ;  and  when  at  the  close  of  the  book  he  might  be  ex- 
peeted  to  put  forth  his  whole  strength  and  skill  in  an  estimate 
of  the  character  of  the  founder  of  Methodism,  he  shrinks  from 
the  task,  as  if  confessing  that  he  distrusted  himself,  doubting 
whether  he  could  write  im])artially  on  such  a  theme,  and  he 
snhstitntes  various  sketches,  chiefly  from  anonymous  periodical 
writers  of  the  lime  at  which  Wesley  died. 

Our  readers  will  remember  the  interest  which  was  awakened 
some  twelve  months  ago,  when  there  ajipeared  among  the 
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aunouncofiients  of  books  •pi'eparing  for  the  press,  ‘Wesley  tind 
Methodism,*!  by  Isaac  Taylor,  author  of'‘  Ignatius  Loyola  and 
Jesuitism.’  i»Then  it  seemed  that,  for  the  first  time,  a  biographer 
botli  competent  and  impartial  had  undertaken  the  task' in  which 
previous  writers  either  had  failed  or  attained  only  very  partial 
success.  In  general  literary  ability,  Mr.  Taylor  has,  amongst 
living  authors,  very  few  superiors.  Of  special  qualifications 
for  the  present  work  his  ‘  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm’  and  his 
‘Spiritual  Despotism’  gave  ample  assurance;  since  Wesley  had 
been  accused  of  enthusiasm,  and  Methodism  alleged  (whether 
truly  or  falsely)  to  be  a  system  of  spiritual  despotism.  Here, 
then,  was  a  judge  engaged  in  hearing  evidence  on  both  sides, 
and  about  to  pronounce  what  seemed  likely  to  be  a  just  deci¬ 
sion.  In  one  respect  only  did  Mr.  Taylor’s  qualifications  seem 
defective;  that  is,  in  personal  acquaintance  with  Methodism, 
'riie  recluse  of  Stamford  Rivers  was  not  likely  to  have  attended 
class-meetings  or  love-feasts,  or  to  have  engaged  in  revival  prayer- 
meetings,  or  to  have  listened  frequently  to  travelling  preachers. 

By  education  a  Congregationalist,  by  conviction  an  Episco- 
])alian,  it  seemed  unreasonable  to  expect  that  he  would  write 
with  thorough  sympathy  and  full  knowledge  of  a  system  greatly 
differing  both  from  Independency  and  Episcopacy ;  yet  even  on 
these  accounts,  w^e  are  more  likely  to  obtain  the  results  of  inqmr- 
tial  consideration  from  him  :  and,  all  things  considered,  it  seemed 
likely  that  we  should  find  in  the  volume  now  before  us  a  truthful 
))ortrait  of  Wesley  and  a  just  estimate  of  Methodism. 

It  is  in  no  irreverent  or  self-confident  temper  that  Mr.  Taylor 
applies  himself  to  his  task.  He  well  observes,  that  ‘  as  often  as 
we  cite  another  to  our  tribunal  the  sentence  has  a  double  im- 
])ort,  and  may  be  read  off,  first,  as  touching  the  party  so  cited, 
but  also  as  touching  ourselves.  We  decide  according  to  our 
own  dispositions,  our  principles,  and  moral  condition.*  He 
wishes  that  we  should  go  into  Methodism — ‘  the  Methodism  of 
the  past,  not  of  the  present  time,  ‘  ingenuously  and  modestly,* 

‘  fairly  to  measure  it  and  ourselves  also  with  it,  perhaps  to 
gather  thence  some  sharp  lessons  of  humiliation.’ 

Tlie  book  consists  of  four  parts,  in  which  the  author 
discourses  concerning  The  Founders^  The  Subslance,  and  The 
Form  of  Methodism,  and  of  The  Methodism  of  the  Time  Coming. 
The  first  is  the  only  part  of  the  work  which  is  biographical,  and 
in  this  no  complete  narrative  is  attempted.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  reader  has  acquired  from  other  sources  an  acquaintance 
with  the  lives  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley  and  their  ‘  fellow- 
workers  unto  the  Kingdom  of  God,*  and  that  he  needs  only  to 
have  his  recollection  refreshed  and  his  judgment  aided,  per¬ 
haps  corrected. 

N.  s. — VOL.  IV. 
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To  those  who,  like  ourscWes,  expected  a  full,  though  a 
miniature  portraiture  of  Wesley’s  character,  as  a  man,  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  a  Christian  minister,  and  a  distinguished  instrument  in  a 
great  national  religious  revival,  this  part  of  the  book  must  be 
somewhat  disappointing.  There  are  but  few  sentences  in  which 
any  attempt  is  made  to  delineate  character  ,  and  the}  aie^  not 
wrought  into  one  paragraph,  but  scattered  over  many,  and  inci¬ 
dentally  introduced.  Glimpses  are  given  us  of  ^\  esley  s  home, 
school,  college;  but  glimpses  only ;  and  our  author  then  hastens 
to  critical  and  somewhat  controversial  remarks  on  Moravian- 
ism  ;  on  Calvinism,  ns  adopted  by  Whitefield  and  rejected  by 
Wesley ;  and  on  ascetic  extravagance  and  superstitious  credu¬ 
lity,  as  ulcers  in  the  heart  of  Romanism,  spots  only  on  the  face 
of  Methodism — spots  which  quickly  disappeared  when  the  Me¬ 
thodists  admitted  the  gospel,  in  its  grandeur  and  simplicity, 
into  their  hearts. 

The  title  of  the  section  ‘Wesley  the  Founder  of  an  Institute,’ 
awakens  the  expectation,  that  in  it  the  leading  features  of 
Wesley’s  intellectual  character  will  be  placed  before  us ;  but, 
again,  we  have  little  that  is  biographical.  The  section  is  an 
anticipation  of  other  parts  of  the  volume,  in  which  the  sub¬ 
stance  and  the  form  of  Methodism  are  specially  considered. 
So  far  as  we  have  in  this  section  any  delineation  of  personal 
character,  it  is  striking  and  decisive.  Mr.  Taylor  speaks,  in 
sentences  soon  to  be  quoted,  with  the  clearness,  and  something 
even  of  the  brevity,  of  the  judge,  when  he  gives  to  Wesley  the 
highest  praise,  ns  a  master  of  administrative  skill. 

We  will  attempt,  under  our  author’s  guidance,  using  freely 
his  materials  and  frequently  adopting  his  words,  to  present  a 
sketch  of  John  Wesley,  as,  at  this  distance  of  time,  he  appears 
to  the  Christian  mind — to  a  mind  delighting  to  discover  and 
celebrate  his  excellencies,  but  not  willingly  blind  to  his  frailties 
and  his  faults. 

Rom  at  Epworth,  in  Lincolnshire,  of  parents  who.  Non-con¬ 
formists  by  birth,  were  Conformists  from  conviction,  John 
Wesley  inherited  from  his  father  the  ‘  stern  moral  force  and 
religious  individuality’  wrhich  marked  his  personal  religious 
chaiacter  and  course  ;  and  from  his  mother  ‘the  love  of  order, 

^ ^  t ,  wlncli  are  to  be  traced  in  the 

compact  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  Methodism. 

_  Nurtured  in  the  parsonage  of  an  English  parish  clergyman, 
Ins  mind  was  imbued  with  the  truths  of  holy  scripture,  as  those 
tniths  are  exiiresscd  and  embodied  (not  without  some  alloy  of 
Uomish  su|K>rstition)  in  the  Hook  of  Common  Prayer,  ’lie 
was  taught  classical  htemturc  at  the  Charter-house  school,  and 

as  a  boy  learned  to  sufler  wrongfully  with  a  cheerful  patience, 
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and  to  conform  himself  to  cruel  despotisms  without  acquiring 
either  the  slave’s  temper  or  the  despot’s.’  Oxford  ‘  brought  out 
the  robustness  of  his  intellectual  structure.’  As  the  student, 
and  afterwards  as  the  teacher  of  logic,  he  passed  through  much 
discipline  of  great  value  to  him  in  later  life,  but  logic  was  cer- 
taiuly  not  to  him,  at  that  period,  an  instrument  either  for  the 
discovery  of  religious  truth,  or  the  detection  of  religious  error. 
Oxford  was  to  Wesley  ratlier  the  sombre  cell  of  the  ascetic  than 
the  pleasant  and  meditative  home  of  the  student.  By  prayer 
and  fasting,  by  readings  in  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Thomas  k 
Kem])is,  and,  having  left  Oxford,  by  conversations  with  Mora¬ 
vian  brethren  on  his  voyage  to  America,  and,  after  his  return,  by 
similar  conversations  in  England  and  in  Germany  also,  he 
sought  ‘  the  truth  and  peace^  and  at  length  beheld  ‘  God  in 
Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself,*  ‘  the  just  God  and 
the  Saviour’  freely  justifying  the  believer  in  Jesus.  Then  ‘  his 
chains  fell  off :  his  heart  was  free.’  He  was  filled  with  all  joy, 
and  peace,  and  hope  in  believing,  and  from  that  hour  to  the 
close  of  his  long  and  ever  active  life,  his  whole  spirit,  and  soul, 
and  body,  were  consecrated  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  the 
salvation  of  men. 

As  a  theologian,  he  was  clear  rather  than  consistent,  compre¬ 
hensive,  and  profound  ;  as  a  scholar,  accurate  rather  than  rich  ; 
as  a  writer,  he  draws  from  ‘  the  well  of  English  undefiled,’  and  . 
might  be  studied  by  many  later  w’liters,  much  to  their  itnprove- 
incnt,  as  a  model  of  simplicity,  clearness,  and  strength.  They 
might  learn,  in  the  study  of  his  more  carefully  composed 
treatises,  that  the  language  of  Shakspearc,  Bacon,  and  Bun- 
yan  has  copiousness,  majesty,  and  sweetness  enough  to  render 
the  new  words  they  are  so  ready  to  coin  quite  superfluous. 
What  Wesley  was,  as  a  preacher,  no  living  witness  can  tell 
us.  The  results  of  his  ])rcaching,  the  seals  of  his  minis¬ 
try,  and  even  the  wild  excitements  which  sometimes  followed 
it,  make  us  sure  that  ‘  his  word  was  with  power.’  It  was  power 
of  the  highest  kind,  not  the  power  of  inqTassioned  oratory, 
speaking  in  every  look  and  gesture  of  Whitfield ;  nor  of 
splendid  imagery  and  life-like  pictorial  illustration,  as  in 
the  winged  words  of  Chalmers ;  nor  of  the  perfect  combina¬ 
tion  of  conclusive  reasoning,  graceful  ornament,  and  impas¬ 
sioned  utterance  as  in  Robert  Hall :  it  was  the  powder  of  calm, 
majestic  cfirnestness ;  of  faith  perfectly  undoubting ;  of  love 
to  God  and  man,  by  which  his  mien  was  ‘  transfigured,’  so 
that  they  who  steadfastly  listened  and  gazed  ‘  saw  his  face  as  it 
had  been  the  face  of  an  angel,’  and  *  could  not  resist  the  wisdom 
and  the  spirit  by  which  he  s])ake.’ 

A  gift,  even  more  important  than  this  power  as  a  preacher. 
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was  bis  constructive  and  administrative  faculty.  ‘  In  dealing 
(we  quote  Mr.  Taylor’s  sentences),  ‘  in  dealing  mth  whatever 
may  belong  to  a  process  of  organization,  or  of  marshalling  a 
host  for  a  single  initiatory  vurpose,  Wesley  has  never  been 
surpassed  by  civil,  military,  or‘  ecclesiastical  mechanists ;  nor 
has  he  been  surpassed  by  any  general,  statesman,  or  cliurch- 
inan,  in  administrative  sbill.’  His  society  was  formed  gradually, 
and,  for  the  purposes  of  a  society,  as  distinguished  from  those 
of  a  church,  its  structure^  was  as  nearly  perfect  as  is  permitted 
to  the  invention  of  man.  His  administration  of  it,  his  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  complex  machine,  showed  talent  and  tact,  firmness 
AS  to  principles,  with  flexiblcness  in  details,  which  seemed  to 
meet  every  emergency,  avert  every  peril,  and  promise  the 
conquest  of  the  world  to  Methodism,  if  the  founder  of 
Methodism  conld  have  been  immortal  oh  earth.  ‘  ‘  “ 

Hut  the  time  came  that  Wesley  must  die.  He  had  survived  his 
brother  Charles,  whom,  till  death  parted  them,  for  a  little  while, 
he  had  loved,  in  spite  of  great  differences  of  opinion  and  fre¬ 
quent  discussions;  and  whose  hymn^  were' constantly  on  his 
lips,  because  they  were  written  bn  his  heart.  He  had  survived 
his  friend  and  fellow- worker,  Fletcher  of  Madelyj  also;  who, 
while  his  champion  as  a  controversialist/was,  by  a  strange  com¬ 
bination  of  qualities,  his  pattern  as'a  saint  '‘‘For ‘John*  Wesley 
aspired  to  be  not  the  philosopher,  the  scholar^  the  orator,  nor 
even,  as  his  chief  object,  the  leader  of  men,  and  their  spiritual 
governor  for  their  good,  but  to  be  himself  a  saint  indeed,  a 
Christian  growing  np  into  Christ  in  all  things,  attaining  the 
measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ.  And  herein 
God  gave  him  the  desire  of  his  heart  He  was  not  faultless. 
The  faultless  arc  to  be  found  only  before  the  throne  of  God. 
He  had  the  infirmity  of  credulousness,  not,  as  those  who  will 
see  no  fault  in  him  say,  according  to' the  ^measure  of  his’ age; 
blit  far  beyond  it,  beyond  the  measure  of  any  age,  except  those 
which  could  receive  and  transmit  the  legends  of '  the  Roman- 
catholic  saints.  It  is  mortifying,  Mr.  Taylor  observes',  to  *  see 
bis  ‘  powerful  mind  bending  like  a  straw  in  the  wind  before 
every  whitf  of  the  supernatural.’  He  had  a  far  iiioriB  injurious 
iunriiiity,  in  Ids  undue  self-confidence — a  confidence,  however, 
almost  inevitable  to  one  who  was  surrounded  by  men,  his  infe¬ 
riors  in  nearly  every  respect,  his  instrumenU  ratlier  than  his 
counsellors,  who  were  only  ‘  to  lielp  him  when,  where,  and  how  he 
)Heti»ctL  One  result  of  this  infirmity — a  result  already  most 
cAluinitous,  and  which  Uireatens  to  be  fatal — was  his  stereotyp¬ 
ing  the  Mcuhodism  of  his  ‘  Poll  Deed,’  his  four  volumes  of  ‘  Ser¬ 
mons,  and  Ins  ‘  Notes  on  the  New  Testament,’  and  binding  it, 
so  far  ns  Law  can  bind  Thought,  upon  the  souls  of  all  the 
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Metbodist  preachers  ns  long  ns  Methodism  shall  endure.  This 
was  by  far  his  gravest  fault ;  but  even  this,  and  whatever  other 
faults  impaired  the  excellence  of  his  character,  are  only  proofs 
tliat  j)erfection  is  never  found  among  the  fallen  children  of 
men.  In  the  heart  and  life,  in  the  words  and  deeds  of  John 
Wesley,  there  were  combined  in  beautiful  symmetry  whatso¬ 
ever  things  arc  true,  venerable,  and  just,  with  whatsoever  things 
are  piu*e,  lovely,  and  of  good  report.  From  his  dying  chamber 
he  might  have  sent  forth,  with  scarcely  less  contidence  than 
the  apostle,  whom  in  ardour  and  activity  he  so  much  resembled, 
the  charge — ‘  Those  things  which  ye  had  both  learned  and 
received,  and  heard  and  seen  in  me,  do :  and  the  God  of  ])eaco 
shall  be  with  you.’  ‘  llis  was  a  personal  virtue  that  was  not 
merely  unblemished,  for  it  was  luminously  bright,  llis  counte¬ 
nance  shone  with  goodness,  truth,  purity,  benevolence :  a  sanc¬ 
tity  belonged  to  him  which  those  near  him  felt,  as  if  it  were  a 
power  with  which  the  atmosphere  was  fraught.’  llis  death  w^as 
the  crown  of  his  life.  llis  passage  through  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow’  of  Deatli  was  in  perfect  peace.  Never,  since  the  days 
of  the  apostles,  did  earth  lose  one  who  had  contributed  more  to 
spread  scriptural  holiness  among  men.  Never,  since  those 
days  of  inspiration,  did  heaven  receive  one  for  whom  a  larger 
company  of  spiritual  children  w’as  w’aiting,  to  be  his  joy  and 
crow  n  of  rejoicing  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

We  must  notice,  though  far  more  briefly  than  we  wish,  the 
exquisite  chapter  which  Mr.  Taylor  gives  regarding  Charles 
Wesley.  We  do  not  remember  any  passage  in  Mr.  Taylor’s 
w’ritings  equal  in  all  respects  to  this.  It  is  very  brief,  yet  very 
comprehensive ;  beautiful  in  expression,  and  full  of  wisdom  in 
thougliL  It  is  from  this  chapter  that  extracts  may  best  be 
taken.  We  wish,  indeed,  that  our  space  w’ould  permit  us  to 
enrich  our  p.ages  with  the  whole.  Our  readers  will  welcome 
two  or  three  paragraphs.  Those  who  have  already  read  them 
in  the  volume  will  delight  to  have  them  presented  to  their 
attention  afresh  : — 

*  As  llis  brother’s  friend,  adviser,  and  colleague,  Charles  exerted  an 
influence  that  was  almost  always  corrective  and  salutary.  Less  credulous 
than  John,  less  sudden  in  his  apprehensions,  and  proportionately  more 
discriminative  and  cautions,  his  mind  reached  its  maturity  earlier ;  and 
this  maturity  was  itself  of  a  riper  sort.  But  then  his  prejudices,  ns  a 
churchman,  were  less  flexible  ;  his  reserve  and  modesty  were  greater,  and 
unless  the  suj)erior  force  of  his  brother’s  character  had  carried  him  forward 
beyond  his  own  limit,  he  must  soon  have  withdrawn  from  public  life,  and 
then  he  would  have  been  known  only,  if  at  all,  as  the  author  of  some 
sacred  |x>etry  of  rare  excellence.  But  these  very  hymns,  if  the  author  had 
not  been  connected  with  Methodism,  would  have  shown  a  very  difl’erent 
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phase,  for  while  the  depth  and  richness  of  them  are  the  writer  s,  the 
epigranmiatic  intensity  and  the  presiture  which  marks  them  belong  to 
Methodism.  They  may  be  regarded  as  the  representatives  of  a  modern 
devotional  style  which  "has  prevailed  quite  as  much  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the  Wesleyan  community  as  within  it.  Charles  AVeslcy’s  hymns  on  the 
one  hand,  and  those  of  Toplady,  Cowjier,  and  Newton  on  the  othei,  maik 
that  gn*nt  change  in  religious  sentiment  which  distinguishes  the  times  oi 
Methodism  from  the  staid  non-conforming  era  of  Watts  and  Doddridge. 

*  Iktter  constituted  than  his  brother  for  domestic  enjoyment,  Charles 
had  a  happy  home,  where  the  gentle  aflections  of  a  gentle  nature  found 
room  to  expand ;  and  it  was  thus  that  he  became  qualified  to  shed  into 
the  mcthodistic  world  something  of  a  redeeming  influence  which  John  could 
never  have  imparted.  Charles  Wesley’s  mind  was  an  ameliorating  ingi*e- 
dient,  serving  to  call  forth  and  to  cherish  those  kindlier  emotions  with 
which  a  religion  of  preaching — a  religion  of  public  services — so  much 
needs  to  be  attempered.  His  personal  ministrations,  no  doubt,  had  this 
tendency  in  some  degree,  but  it  was  by  his  sacred  lyre,  still  more  than  as 
a  preacher,  that  he  tamed  the  rudeness  of  untaught  minds,  and  gained  a 
listening  ear  for  the  harmonies  of  heaven,  and  of  earth,  too,  among  such.* 
— pp.  89,  90. 

Several  paragi’aphs  follow,  which,  most  reluctantly,  we  must 
omiu  They  contain  a  graphic  description  of  an  old-fashioned 
Methodist  congregation  singing,  with  heart  and  voice,  the 
hvmn, — 

‘0  Love  Divine,  how  sweet  thou  art!* 

I 

Every  reader  will  feel  that  this  scene  must  be  from  the  life.  To 
this  there  follows  a  high  enlogium  of  the  hymns  generally,  both 
in  tJieir  doctrinal  and  devotional  characteristics,  and  some 
observations,  well  deserving  to  be  pondered,  on  the  importance 
of  psalms  and  hymns  considered  as  ‘  the  liturgical  element,’  in 
the  worship  even  of  those  churches  that  do  not  use  liturgical 
j)rayers.  ‘  The  Hymn  Book  to  such  bodies  comes  in  the  stead 
of  creed,  articles,  canons,  and  presiding  power.’  Mr.  Taylor 
will  think  us  in  error ;  nevertheless  we  must  say”  we  heartily 
welcome  the  change.  T  he  Hymn  Book  is  dear  for  its  owii  sake, 
and  dearer  still  if  it  helps  to  secure  our  deliverance  from  the 
frozen  creed,  and  the  exclusive  and  uncharitable  canon.  But 
wo  will  not  dispute.  e  prefer  to  give  the  beautiful  and  noble 
concluding  paraj^aph  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  tribute  to  the  sweet 
singer  of  Methodism : — 

k-  spiritual  songs,**  a  species  of  literature  in 

which  the  F^hsh  language  is  more  rich  than  any  other,  administer  com¬ 
fort,  excitement  and  mstniction,  to  an  extent,  and  in  a  degree,  which 
never  can  be  calculatocl  The  robust  in  body  and  mind,  the  earthly,  the 
mvoloiis,  and  the  sordid,  know  nothing  of  that  solace,  of  that  renovation 
or  the  heart  which  sacred  poetry  is  every  day  conveying  to  the  spirits  of 
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tens  of  thousaiuls  around  them.  It  is  not  merely  when  sickness  has 
slackened  the  cords  of  life,  but  also  when  the  heart  has  become  benumbed 
by  the  cares  and  toils  of  a  common  day,  and  when  even  the  undei*standing 
is  rendered  obtuse,  it  is  then  that  the  hymn  and  psalm,  at  a  late  hour, 
restore  the  spirit,  and  give  renewed  clearness,  by  giving  consistency  to  the 
distracted  intellect,  and  so  lead  the  soul  back  to  its  place  of  rest  in  the 
presence  of  things  “  unseen  and  eternal**  Among  those  to  whose  composi¬ 
tions  millions  of  souls  owe  inestimable  benefits  in  this  manner,  Charles 
Wesley  stands,  if  not  foremost,  yet  inferior  to  few.’ — p.  91. 

We  must  pass  over  entirelT  the  sketches  of  Whitfield, 
Fletcher,  Coke,  Lady  Huntingdon,  and  the  other  ‘honorable’ 
men  and  ‘  women,’  not  a  few,  ‘  who  formed  The  Methodistio 
Company,’  and  laboured,  whether  apart  from  each  other,  or 
with  each  other,  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel.  The  chief 
matters  of  the  volume  claim  more,  than  all  our  space.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  division  on  the  Founders  of  Methodism,  there 
are  several  ]>aragraphs  relating  to  the  founders  and  martyrs  of 
the  English  Church,  and  to  the  Puritans  and  Nonconformists, 
Howe,  Baxter,  Charnock,  Manton,  Bates,  and  Flavel,  in  which 
there  is  much  to  invite  remark  ;  but  w^e  may  not  indulge  either 
our  readers  with  extracts,  or  ourselves  in  commentary.  Mr, 
Taylor’s  promised  book  on  the  Nonconformists  of  the  past  age 
will  soon,  we  hope,  instruct  and  delight  us  by  the  fuller  con¬ 
sideration  of  these  themes. 

In  the  second  part  of  his  volume,  our  author  treats  of  the 
substance  of  the  Methodism  of  the  last  century.  He  inquires 
‘  what  it  is  which  distinguishes  it  on  the  one  hand  from  that 
religious  condition  which  it  found  existing,  and,  on  the  other, 
from  that  which  has  come  into  its  place,  and  w^hich  now  sur¬ 
rounds  ourselves  ?’ 

Though  this  question  is  so  distinctly  proposed,  we  are 
obliged  to  say  that  it  is  not  distinctly  answered.  Here  we  have 
to  complain,  as  otlicr  reviewers  have  done,  in  respect  to  Mr. 
Taylor’s  writings,  of  want  of  clearness.  We  cannot  help  con¬ 
trasting  him,  in  this  respect,  with  another  of  the  lights  of  our 
age — Archbishop  Whately.  Some  may  say  of  the  archbishop, 
as  Mr.  Taylor  says  of  Wesley,  that  he  is  ‘a  shrewd  and  sharp 
logician,  not  a  master  of  the  higher  reason.’  For  ourselves  as 
readers,  and  as  reviewers,  desiring  much  to  give  a  just  deliver¬ 
ance,  we  greatly  regret  the  absence,  in  this  part  of  Mr.  Taylor’s 
book,  of  those  clear  and  brief  marginal  summaries  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  every  paragraph,  which  the  great  logician  is  wont  to 
give,  and  by  means  of  which,  had  they  been  furnished,  we 
might  have  stated,  in  Mr.  Taylor’s  own  words,  and  without  risk 
of  misrepresenting  him,  what  are  the  four  elements  into  which 
he  has  divided  the  substance  of  Methodism. 
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At  to  what  thete  four  eleinetils  are  not,  he  speaks  cleariy 
enough.  They  are  neither  new  doetrines  nor  new*  rules  of 
Christian  life.  The  doctrinal  peculiarities  he  holds  to  be  coin- 
paratirely  tririal;  the  disciplinary  arrangements  he  excludes 
from  tl»o  distinetlve  characteristics  of  inethodism.  What,  then, 
arc  these  four  really  distinctive  ‘  elements  of  the  great  luetho- 
difttic  rcviral  ?*  ’ 

The  first  is  a  vivid  feeling  of  our  relationship  to  an  unseen 
Sovereign  and  Judge,  and  to  an  unseen  and  eternal  world,  in 
which  the  sentence  of  the  judge  will  be>  executed '  on  every 
huinan  spirit.  It  is  the  awakening  of  .the  religious  as  distin- 
gnisheti  from  the  moral  sense — the  awakening  ofHlie  soul  to  the 
dread  realities  of  a  righteous  judge  and  an  eternal  retribution. 

The  second  is  a  vivid  *  reflex’  feeling  of  the  relation  of  the 
Father  of  Spirits  to  the  individual  spirit  thus  awakened  'to  a 
divine  life.  This  feeling  mnst  needs  blend  with  the  first,  in 
order  to  any  ]>ermanont  spiritual  renovation.  Yet  our  author 
seems  afraid  of  it,  or  doubtful  of' its  practical  results.  He 
speaks  of  it  as  tending  to  produce  a  piety  morbidly  personal — 
a  perilous  habit  of  brooding  over  our  inward  experiences,  and 
speaking  of  them,  as  in  the  class-meetings  of  'the  Methodists. 
This  morbidly  individual  form  of  piety  which  Mr;  Taylor  holds 
to  be  specially  metliodistical,  be  contrasts,  dimly  indeed,  yet 
repeatedly,  with  some  church  form  of  piety — ^wliich  he  traces  to 
the  apostles — perceives  morbidly  developed  in  the  'Chirrch  of 
Rome,  and  prominently  manifested  in  the  English'  Church — 
but  which,  unhappily  for  us,  he  does  not  clearly  describe  in’ his 
own  pages.  One  cannot  help  doubting  whether  this  Church 
idea  of  Christian  piety  is  very  clearly  defined  in  his  owti  mind. 
Methodism,  how’cver,  had,  for  its  second ’element,  this  •  vivid 
feeling  of  relationship  betweenithc  individual  spirit  and  the 
Father  of  Spirits.  »>  » 

We  have  examined  three  times  'the  chapter  on  the  third 
clement;  but  are  not  yet  sure  that* we* know  what  that  third 
element  is.  ‘After  three  pages  of  preliminary  remarks,  we  are 
sakl  to  *  come  in  sight  of  that  which  we  are  now’  in*  search  of — ^ 
namely,  that  which  was  the  principal  ‘  and  the  ^  harmonizing 
element  of  the  mcthodistic  revival.*  We  expect  to.have^immo* 
diately  a  distinct  statement  of  this  principal  and  harmonizing 
element.  Wo  look  for  the  large  'type,  in  which  Mr.  Taylor 
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the  writer  seems  to  liave  lost  ‘  stphf  of  that  third  cloniont  of 
Metliodisin  which  he  promised  to  show  us — or  to  bo  so  dazzled 
by  its  brightness  that  he  forgets  to  show  it  to  his  readers. 
Certainly  he  nowhere  says  distinctly  what  is.  We  infer,  after 
our  repeated  readings  of  tlie  whole  section  relating  to  this 
third  element,  that  it  is  a  vivid  consciousness  of  personal, 
j)rescnt  salvation  through  the  Son  of  God,  and  an  habitual 
fellowship  betw’cen  the  redeemed  and  restored  human  spirit 
and  the  personal  Redee^ner^  tlie  shepherd  and  bishop  of  souls. 

The  fourth  element  is  ‘  evangelic  philantJiropy.*  This  is 
given  to  us  in  large  type  in  the  second  sentence  of  the  section. 
Wo  are  thankful  not  to  be  left  to  inference,  and  obliged  to 
doubt  wia^Uier  our  inference  is  correctly  drawn.  As  to  the 
section  itself  wc  pass  it  over  ns  a  digression — a  digression 
relating  to  Christian  missions  in  connexion  with  the  epistles  of 
the  New  Testament,  well  deserving  of  separate  discussion,  but 
having  scarcely  any  connexion  with  that  analysis  of  Methodism 
which  wo  arc  now  considering. 

Our  present  question  is — ‘  Do  these  four  elements  constitute 
a  true  analysis  of  the  Methodism  of  the  last  century  Was  it 
distinguished,  by  these  four  characteristics,  from  the  religious 
condition  by  which  it  w’as  preceded,  and  from  that  which  now 
surrounds  us?  For  ourselves,  w’ith  the  reverence  of  which 
even  reviewers  need  not  be  destitute,  when  studying  the 
opinions  of  a  prince  in  literature,  wo  must  say  that  we  cannot 
receive  the  analysis  as  correct — we  cannot  recognise  the  features 
as  really  distinctive.  To  us  it  seems  that  these  four  elements 
belong  to  genuine  Christianity,  always  and  everywhere ;  nor 
have  we  perceived  anymore  marked  and  powerful  manifestation 
of  any  one  of  them,  or  of  the  whole  of  them,  in  Methodism, 
than  in  ee?ery  revival  of  the  sj)irit  and  the  power  of  Christianity, 
from  the  beginning  until  now. 

To  have  the  eye  of  the  understanding  opened  to  behold  the 
llighteous  Judge,  the  final  tribunal,  the  world  of  retribution; — 
to  have  tlie  heart  broken  in  godly  sorrow  for  sin,  healed  by  the 
assurance  of  a  F  athcr’s  pardon  and  a  Saviour’s  sympathy  and  care, 
and  filled  with  love  to  God  and  love  to  mankind — with  evangelic, 
jihilanthropy — these  are  the  elements  not  of  Methodism  only, 
or  chiolly,  or  in  any  way  distinctively,  but  of  Christianity — 
Apostolical,  lleformed,  Puritan,  Nonconformist  —  of  the 
Christianity  which  gives  peace  to  our  own  hearts  and  hallows 
our  homes.  Retribution,  reconciliation,  restoration — for  our¬ 
selves  and  for  our  race,  to  the  love  and  the  likeness  of  God 
in  Christ — these  were  the  thoughts  and  words  which  kindled  the 
soul  of  l^aul,  and  ‘  turned  the  world  upside  down  these  words 
Luther  road,  believed,  spake  as  in  thunder,  till  Europe  reverbe- 
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rated  with  the  awftil  jet  joyful  sound;  these  words  Baxter  pro¬ 
claimed  in  piercing  tones,  and  Doddridge  echoed  in  tones 
milder,  but  not  less  sincere;  these  words  Robert  Monat  trans¬ 
lates  into  tlie  barbarous  languages  of  Africa,  and  the  heathen 
believe  and  tremble — l)elieve  and  love.  It  we  were  asked  for 
the  distinctive  characteristics  of  Methodism,  we  should  point  to 
two,  not  to  four.  The  first  would  be  traced  to  the  leligious 
condition  of  Rngland  at  the  time  when  W  esley  and  his  fellow - 
labourers  began  to  preach  ;  the  second  would  be  found  in 
the  prominence  given  in  the  Methodist  preaching  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  New  Birth,  in  the  likeness  of  God,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  the  peace  of  God.  The  religious 

condition  of  Kngland  was  that  of  professed  faith  in 
Christianity  and  real  ignorance  of  it.  The  people  were 
roused  to  think  of  the  meaning  of  their  own  words — the  words 
read  in  their  churches,  printed,  though  rarely  read,  in  their 
family  Bibles ;  recognised  in  baptisms,  marriages,  funerals,  in 
courts  of  law,  as  well  as  in  churches  and  houses.  The  masses 
of  the  people,  when  these  truths  were  clearly  and  powerfully  set 
before  them  by  the  Methodist  preacher,  did  not  deny,  as  would 
an  infidel  nation,  like  the  French ;  or  dispute,  as  w  ould  a  scep¬ 
tical  nation,  like  the  German ;  or  reject,  as  w’ould  a  popish 
nation,  like  the  Spanish ;  but,  in  vast  multitudes,  they  believed 
and  turned  to  the  Lord.  The  truth  taught  to  them  by  these 
preachers  was  not  chietly  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
alone,  as  in  Luther's  day  and  to  his  hearers.  Luther’s  (which 
is  l^aul's)  doctrine  on  this  subject  was  taught  both  by  Wesley 
and  W  hitfield  and  the  fellow-workers  w  ith  them  both ;  but  in 
Wesley’s  ministry  the  chief  place  was  given  to  the  doctrine  that 
we  are  born  again  through  the  truth,  by  the  spirit ;  and  that,  by 
tliis  new  birtli  we  enter  upon  a  spiritual  life,  in  which  holiness 
secures  happiness,  purity  gives  and  guards  perfect  peace,  and 
tlie  soul,  bearing  the  image,  is  a  partaker  of  the  felicity,  of  the 
blessed  God. 

Vox  description  of  the  spiritual  life,  as  a  life  of  sanctity  and 
bliss,  Wesley’s  later  writings  arc  richer  than  those  of  any  divine 
wrhose  works  were  read  currently  in  his  day,  or  are  so  read  in 
our  own  day  in  English  homes. 

^  It  would  be  scarcely  possible,  even  were  it  desirable,  to  con¬ 
sider  the  torm  of  Wesleyan  MeUiodism  apart  from  the  unhappy 
\V^*i  controversies  which  now  agitate  and  convulse 

e  -  lethodist  Connexion.  Mr.  Taylor  wishes  to  shun  these 
waters  of  strife,  but  cannot  entirely  avoid  them,  lie  formally 

ISC  unis  any  intention  of  meddling  in  these  disputes  : — ^  Are 
we,  ^  t'n,  ic  says  ‘  so  bold  as  to  entertain  the  thought  of  school¬ 
ing  t  o  extant  Wesleyan  body;  or  do  we  propose  to  advise 
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Conference,”  or  to  utter  judgment  in  causes  now  pending 
between  it  and  any  of  its  unruly  members  ?  Certainly  to  no  such 
high  purj)oscs  as  these  is  the  reader,  in  the  ])resent  instance,  to 
be  made  a  party.*  ^V'e  make  no  such  disclaimer.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  aj)ply  ourselves  to  this  part  of  the  book  mainly  that 
we  may  gather  from  it  suggestions  to  which  thoughtful  and  dis¬ 
passionate  Wesley  ans  will  do  well  to  take  heed.  Mr.  Taylor 
modestly  asks — ‘  May  there  not  be  room  for  the  intervention  of 
any  whose  only  solicitudes  and  whose  only  jealousies  relate  to 
that  Christianity  which  is  common  to  all  evangelic  bodies  r*  Wo 
are  sure  there  is  both  room  and  need  for  such  intervention  :  and 
though  the  Wesleyan  Conference  and  its  oflicial  w’riters  have 
hitherto  met  with  frowns  or  sneers  all  the  counsels  offered  to 
them  by  persons  not  of  their  own  body,  we  shall  not  be  deterred 
from  laying  before  such  of  the  Methodist  preachers  and  people 
as  may  read  these  pages  some  counsels  suggested  by  Mr.  Tay¬ 
lor’s  book  in  its  bearing  on  the  present  state  of  the  Wesleyan 
church,  and  prompted  by  a  sincere  and  prayerful  desire  for  the 
healing  of  their  divisions  and  the  restoration  of  their  prosperity 
and  peace. 

The  form  of  Wesleyan  Methodism  Mr.  Taylor  considers  as 
fourfold,  namely:  — 

I.  A  scheme  of  evangelical  aggression. 

II.  A  system  of  religious  discipline  and  instruction  as  toward 
the  people ; 

III.  A  hierarchy,  or  system  of  spiritual  government; 

IV.  An  establishment  or  body  corporate,  related  to  civil  law 
and  equity. 

With  the  section  on  evangelic  aggression,  few,  if  any,  persons 
will  difler.  Itinerancy,  with  the  greatest  and  best  of  the  preachers 
as  the  chief,  the  most  laborious  itinerants,  all  will  confess  to  be 
one  of  the  mightiest  agencies  for  spreading  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  and  for  arousing  the  attention  of  those  in  whom  even  the 
name  of  Jesus  had  ceased  to  inspire  intelligent  reverence  and 
love. 

The  section  on  religious  discipline  brings  forward  matter 
which,  when  present  controversies  have  subsided,  must  give  rise 
to  discussions  not  inferior  in  importance  even  to  those  now  so 
violently  agitated.  At  present  all  the  divisions  of  the  Wesleyan 
family  adhere  to  itinerancy.  The  old  body  is  bound  to  it  by 
civil  law.  We  fear  some  of  the  younger  bodies  have  forged 
similar  fetters  for  themselves.  All  of  them  prefer  an  itinerant 
ministry,  either  from  prejudice,  or  choice,  or  a  sense  of  its  neces¬ 
sity,  in  the  absence  of  pastors  fully  educated  for  their  work. 
Yet  in  the  different  Methodist  churches  there  are  individuals — 
preachers  and  laymen  also — who  begin  to  see  and  feel  that, 
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however  elTieicnt  the  preaching  of  itinerants  may  he  in-tiic  vvork 
of  aggression,  it  is  most  i)aiiifully  ineflicient  for  the  discipline 
and  instruction  of  the  jieoplc,  and  esneciully  ot  those  among 
the  people  who  had  received  a  good  education,  and  lia>e  been 
trained  in  Christian  families.  To  the  preacher  himself,  the 
itinerant  plan  is  almost  an  unmixed  evil.  It  depines  nun  ot 
the  stimulus  to  systematic  study,  which  nearly  all  minus  liiul 
to  be  indispensable,  especially  in  these  days  of  desultoiy  lead¬ 
ing  and  attendance  upon  public  meetings.  It  tends  to  injuie 
the  minister  in  respect  to  some  of  the  highest  moral  qualities 
which  a  pastor  should  possess,  depriving  him  of  that  permajicnt 
interest  in  the  peace  and  prosperity  ot  his  Hock,  wdiich  would 
render  it  almost  im])ossible  that  he  should  rend  and  scatter  it  in 
deference  to  any  of  the  maxims  promulgated  by  the  Contcrence 
regarding  pastoral  power.  Nor  are  the  evils  ot  itinerancy  chielly 
felt  by  the  preachers.  The  ]>eo])le  are  depiived  by  it  of  the 
coiiqdetc  instruction  in  religions  truth  and  moral  duty  to  which 
the  resident  pastor  is  led  for  the  refreshment  and  solace  of  his 
own  heart,  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  his  hearers.  In  particu¬ 
lar,  it  renders  next  to  impossible  that  continued  exposition  ot 
entire  books  of  scripture  which  has  long  been  cultivated  by 
ministers  and  valued  by  congregations  in  Scotland,  and  is 
becoming  more  common  in  England.  Such  expository  discourses 
can  be  given  only  by  the  minister  who  has  leisure  ‘  among  his 
lexicons  and  his  commentaries,  in  his  study,  the  blessed  place 
of  his  converse  with  all  minds  and  with  heaven,  for  perpetually 
extending  and  retaining  his  acquisition  as  a  liiblical  expositor,’ 
and  who  addresses  tlie  same  congregation  regularly  and  fre- 
qiKUitly  from  year  to  year.  There  is  to  the  people  a  greater 
disadvantage  even  than  this  forfeiture  of  the  chief  benefits  of 
pulj>it  instruction,  in  the  absence  from  their  homes  of  that  pas¬ 
toral  intliience  which  can  be  acquired  only  when  the  pastor  is 
the  faithlul  and  beloved  friend,  the  friend  whose  tears  have  often 
mingled  with  his  people’s  tears  in  their  sorrows,  and  whose 
smiles  have  rellected  and  miilti])lied  their  joys ;  whom  they 
have  known  so  long  and  so  well,  that  he  is  nearer  to  their  hearts 
than  any  earthly  friend,  except  those  who  form  their  own  family 
circle. 

I  he  class-leader  is  not  nnfrequently  thus  endeared  by  sym- 
path\ ,  in  gladness  and  in  grief,  to  the  members  of  his  class. 
1  he  tra\elling  jireacher,  however  gentle  and  affectionate,  cannot 
)i  so  to  his  flock.  Itinerancy  sternlv  forbids  the  formation  of  a 
relationship  so  tender  and  so  pre-eininently  Christian,  or  rudely 
>ria  s  It  as  soon  as  its  strength  and  sweetness  are  beginning  to 
l  it.  o  one  who  know’s  what  it  is  to  be  a  pastor,  or  to 
a\c  one,  in  the  true  meaning  ot  the  term,  it  is  most  mournful 
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to  read  the  hard  disputes  about  the  pastoral  authority  which 
now  fill  Wesleyan  publications.  The  struggle  for  the  power  to 
expel  is  indeed  a  sad  spectacle.  The  true  pastor  obtains  power 
without  struggling  for  it,  or  even  speaking  of  it,  or  thinking 
about  it ;  but  it  is  power  not  proclaimed  and  paraded,  not  seen, 
except  by  its  results.  It  is  the  power  of  superior  knowledge, 
wisdom,  and  piety  ;  and  of  counsels  given  in  the  meekness  of 
wisdom,  and  obeyed  not  of  constraint,  but  willingly, — obeyed 
from  the  heart. 

Mr.  Taylor  has  sketched  such  a  j^astor.  We  may  venture  to 
conjecture  that  it  is  no  fancy  j)icturc,  but  one  drawn  from  the 
hallowed  remembrace  of  the  })astoral  home  in  which  his  own 
early  years  were  spent.  He  speaks  of — 

‘The  exhilntion — from  year  to  year,  of  feiTcnt,  consistent  piety,  in  its 
aspects  of  wisdom,  meekness,  self-command,  devotednoss,  in  t lie  person  of 
the  loved  and  revered  fatlicr  of  his  congregation — the  man  who  is  gi-cctwl  on 
the  threshold  of  every  house  by  the  chililrea,  and  whose  hand  is  seized  as 
a  prize  by  whoever  can  lirst  win  it— the  man  who  is  always  first  thought  of 
in  the  hour  of  domestic  dismay  or  anguish — the  mnu  whoso  saddened 
counteiuuicc,  when  he  must  admiuister  rebuke,  iullicts  a  jiain  njicu  the 
guilty,  the  mere  thought  of  which  avails  for  much  in  the  hour  of  tempta¬ 
tion.  Ft  is  the  pastor,  an  affection  for  whom  has,  in  the  lapse  of  years, 
become  tlic  characteristic  of  a  neighbourhood,  and  the  bond  of  love  among 
those  w'ho  otherwise  would  not  have  had  one  feeling  in  common.* — p.  241*. 

r 

As  the  local  preachers,  wdiom  Mr.  Taylor  unduly  depreciates, 
are  most  eHicient  allies  in  the  ‘  aggressive’  work  of  Methodism  ; 
so  the  class-leaders  arc  more  than  allies,  they  are  the  chief 
agents  in  the  work  of  Christian  training.  With  respect  to  class- 
meetings,  Mr.  I'aylor  is  completely  mistaken.  We  may  be 
sure,  as -we  read  his  pages,  that  he  has  never  ‘met  in  class.* 
Had  he  done  so  with  a  class-leader  of  not  more  than  average 
intelligence  and  experience  in  the  Christian  life,  he  would  not 
have  su])posed  that  the  class  meetings  resemble  the  confessional, 
and  that  those  w’ho  attend  them  listen  to  those  polluting  disclo¬ 
sures  of  inward  corruption  which  are  poured  into  the  ear  and 
dclile  the  soul  of  the  llomish  priest.  The  class-leader  docs 
not  demand  iir\‘unr€serve(V  exposure  of  a  week’s  sin  and  tempta¬ 
tion.  Still  less  do  the  members  ‘  disgorge  before  all,  with 
remorseless  disregard  of  delicacy,  reserve,  and  diffidence,  all 
tlie  moral  ills  of  the  past  seven  days.’  The  real  defect  generally 
is  just  the  opposite  of  these.  The  answers  to  the  leader’s 
(juestion  tend  to  become  almost  as  stereotyped  as  the  fpicstiou 
itself,  and  the  meeting  degenerates  into  a  formal  routine,  like 
tile  questions  and  answers  of  a  catechism.  Still,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  defects  to  which  all  human  institutions  are  liable,  the  class , 
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meeting  renders  to  many  minds  most  valuable  aid  in  Christian 
culture  It  is  the  best  part  of  Methodism  However  easy  it 
may  bo  to  point  out  its  defects,  it  is  very  difficult  to  suggest 
a  wav  of  avoiding  those  defects  while  securing  its  advantages. 

The  third  feature  in  the  form  of  Wesleyan  Methodism— a 
hierarchy  or  scheme  of  spiritual  go^  eminent-  biings  us  into 
the  midst  of  the  principles  and  practices  which  aie  now  the 
subject  of  fierce  controversy,  and  \yhich  have  been  the  cause  or 
the  occasion  of  all  the  strifes  which  have  at  vaiious  periods 
devastated  the  Connexion.  These  principles  and  practices  may 
be  thus  stated  and  described : — Mr.  M  esley  loriiied  not  a 
Christian  Church,  but  a  Society,  supplementary  to  Christian 
churches,  and  designed  to  be  helpful  to  their  ministers  and 
ineinbcrs.  He  claimed  for  himself,  and  delegated  to  his 
‘  assistants’  or  ‘  helpers,’  the  power  to  admit  to  the  privileges  of 
his  society,  and  to  exclude  from  those  privileges ;  but  it  was 
most  clearly  understood  that  this  exclusion  was  not  excommu¬ 
nication  from  the  Church  of  Christ.  Now  this  society  has 
become  the  Wesleyan  Church,  and  the  Conference  takes  Mr. 
Wesley’s  power  over  his  voluntary  association  as  the  model  of 
the  ])ower  of  the  su])erintcndents  of  circuits  (subject  only  to  the 
Conference)  over  the  Church  of  God.  Their  prize  essayist  on 
the  pastoral  office  claims  for  them  the  pow  er, — ‘  1st.  To  receive 
candidates  into  church  fellowship,  having  first  judged  of  their 
fitness  for  that  ])rivilege  ;  ‘2iid.  To  remove  from  the  body  the 
disobedient  and  incorrigible;  3rd.  To  inflict  censures  in 
cases  of  less  flagrant  transgression ;  4th.  To  appoint  to  church 
offices.’ 

Of  this  doctrine,  Mr.  Taylor  (though  decidedly,  almost 
bitterly,  opposed  to  ecclesiastical  democracy)  speaks  in  terms 
of  most  severe  yet  most  just  condemnation.  We  observe  in 
various  speeches,  both  of  Wesleyan  ministers  and  lavmcn, 
recently  delivered,  indications  that  this  part  of  his  book  has 
been  read  and  studied,  and  is  guiding  some  of  the  laity  at  least 
to  rational  and  scriptural  views  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  the 
whole  C  hurch  of  (’hrist.  M  e  quote  Mr.  Taylor’s  stern  but 
wholesome  words — 

The  iloctriiic  which  makes  the  clergy  everything  in  the  church  aiul 
the  people  nothing— or  nothing  but  its  raw  material— this  doctrine  is 
not  of  ('hnst :  a  reader  who  “  looks  through  the  vista  of  history,  and  secs 
in  what  manner  this  pride-born  doctrine  has  worked,  and  what  have  been 
Its  fruits,  will  scaret'ly  hesitate  to  say,  It  is  of  Satan.”  — p.  2G0. 

Again : — 

‘  l.iitlo  a?  W  csKy  coijUl  liavc  imagiued  such  a  course  of  things  as  likclv 
to  arise  from  the  couslitutioiilie  gave  to  his  Conference,  there  has,  in  fact, 
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resulted  from  it  this  sinp:ulnr  slate  of  things — namely,  that  in  respect  of 
the  position  of  the  minister  toward  the  people,  which  is  that  of  irre¬ 
sponsible  lords  of  God’s  heritage,  the  professedly  Christian  world  is  thus 
parted — on  the  one  side  staud  all  rrotestaut  churches,  episcopal  and  non- 
episcopal,  AVesleyauism  excepted.  On  the  other  side  stands  the  Church 
of  Home,  with  its  sympathizing  adlierents,  the  malcontents  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Church,  and  the  Wesleyan  Conference !  This  position,  maintained 
alone  by  a  Protestant  l)ody,  must  be  regardt‘d  as  false  in  principle,  and  ns 
n  an  extreme  degree  ominous.’ — p.  208. 

We  have  stated,  that  this  claim  of  absolute  power  in  church 
government  has  been  the  cause,  or  the  occasion,  of  all  the  divi¬ 
sions  from  which  Weslevanisni  has  so  grievously  sull’ered. 
T  hat  this  was  the  case  in  the  troubles  which  arose  speedily 
after  Mr.  Wesley’s  death  is  proved  by  the  methods  which  were 
employed  with  considerable,  though  not  complete,  success,  to 
heal  those  divisions.  ‘  Authority,’  the  authority  of  travel¬ 
ling  preachers  and  especially  of  ‘superintendents,’  was  shared 
with  the  leaders’  meeting.  There  is  a  dispute,  which  peqdexes 
even  lawyers,  as  to  the  terms  in  which  these  concessions  were 
expressed  ;  but  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the  fact,  that  iin- 
jmrtant  concessions  were  made,  and  accei)ted,  and  acted  upon  ; 
that,  ])ractically,  for  many  years,  persons  were  admitted  into 
the  ‘  U'esleyan  Church,’  and  excluded  from  it,  only  with  the 
approval  of  the  leaders’  meeting.  The  leaders  were  rightly 
regarded  as  sharing  in  the  duties  and  responsibilities,  and 
therefore  in  the  authority,  of  the  pastoral  oflice.  The  popish 
doctrine  and  ])ractice,  which  Mr.  Taylor  so  justly  condemns,  is 
the  result,  partly  of  gradual  encroachment,  partly  of  assertioirs, 
made  in  times  of  strife,  and  intended  as  means  of  suppressing 
resistance  to  the  restrictions  of  Conference  on  the  rights  and 
duties  of  the  lay  oflicers. 

Uesistance  to  these  encroachments  formed  a  j)rincipal  part 
of  the  struggles  which  ])receded  the  formation  of  the  Wesleyan 
Association  in  1885;  and,  at  that  time,  the  Conference  asserted 
its  ])rerogatives  in  a  revised  eonstitution,  whieh  made  the 
‘Minutes  of  Conference’  the  statute-book  of  Methodism;  the 
leaders’  meeting  the  jury,  who  should  give  a  verdict  on  the 
charge  brought  against  a  member  of  the  society  ;  the  superin¬ 
tendent — one,  that  is,  of  the  travelling  preachers — the  sole 
judge,  by  whom  the  sentence,  whether  of  censure,  removal 
from  office,  suspension,  or  excommunication,  should  be  deter¬ 
mined  ;  subject  to  appeal  only  to  courts  composed  entirely  of 
travelling  ])reachers. 

Tiidcr  this  revised  constitution,  the  AVe.slevan  Church  has 
enjoyed  fifteen  years  of  treacherous  calm  ;  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  imagined,  nay,  firmly  believed,  and  fully  expected,  that  in  this 
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ninetccntli  century,  iu  Britain,  with  the  New  Testament  in  their 
hands,  the  laity  would  permanently  submit  to  be  excluded  from 
those  church  functions  which  the  apostolical  epistles  require 
all  Christians  to  be  at  all  times  ready  and  fitted  to  di^harge. 

The  storm  which  now  rages  arose,  not  amongst  the  MeUiodist 
people,  but  in  the  Conference  itself.  We  fear,  we  must  confess, 
that  it  originated  rather  in  petty  jealousies  among  the 
jireachcrs,  with  regard  to  the  distiibution  of  honours  and 
olFioes,  than  iu  generous  zeal  for  the  rights  of  the  Christian 
people.  The  controversy  began  with  the  ciicnlation,  in  <i  Ivind 
of  secret  and  suneptitious  way,  of  certain  anonymous  pam- 
jihlets,  called  ‘  Fly  Sheets.’  These  ])apers  were  deserving  of 
grave  censure,  for  the  presence  in  them  of  many  little  person¬ 
alities,  and  for  the  absence  from  them,  almost  entirely,  of  appeals 
to  scriptural  priuciples,  as  guides  to  the  reformation  needed  in 
Wesleyanism.  This  bitter  personality,  it  should  in  justice  be 
said,  was  not  the  characteristic  of  the  ‘  Fly  Sheets’  only.  It 
has  characterized  both  sides  of  the  controversy,  to  an  extent 
which  ought  to  make  each  party  ashamed  of  blaming  the 
other. 

The  ‘  Fly  Sheets’  were  siis])ccted  to  come  chiefly  from  the 
pen  of  a  minister,  to  whom  the  Conference  had  previously 
endeavoured,  by  very  unwise  and  undignified  methods,  to  bring 
lioiuo  the  authorship  of  an  anonymous  book  called  ‘  Wesleyan 
Takings.’  Internal  evidence  jnstified  very  strong  suspicion 
that  this  minister  (the  Rev.  Janies  Everett)  was  a  principal  con¬ 
tributor  both  to  the  ‘  Takings’  and  the  ‘  Sheets but  no  external 
])roof  could,  even  by  the  most  desperate  efforts,  be  obtained,  and 
this  question  of  authorship  still  remains  one  of  the  unsolved 
])roblcins  of  literature,  though  it  is  not  quite  so  doubtful  as  the 
aulhoTsbip  of  Junius’s  ‘  Letters.’ 

The  efforts  to  jirove  the  authorship  were  indeed  desperate. 
One  preacher  was  censured  severely  by  the  Conference,  because 
be  refused  to  furnish  evidence  at  the  expense  of  a  dishonour¬ 
able  breach  of  confidence.  Another  preacher  was  commended 
because  he  did  divulge,  iu  violation  of  every  feeling  of  propriety 
and  honour,  part  of  the  contents  of  a  paper  of  which  he  hail 
obtained  a  glance  while  iu  a  frieiul’s  studv.  I3ut  even  these 
methods  failed;  and  the  suspected  author  of  the  ‘Fly  Sheets’ 
and  two  other  i>reachers,  who  would  not  join  in  denying  parti¬ 
cipation  in  the  authorship,  and  in  denouncing  the  iniblications 
I  .einselves,  were  ex,)clle(l  on  suspicion,  or  for  contumacy, 

!luccf  " 

.r  kT  r'f  proceedings,  so  revolting  to  those  instincts 

if  Liighsh  tlinstiaus,  which  demand  that  everyone  shall  be 
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dealt  with  as  innocent  until  he  has  been  proved  to  be  guilty, 
was  to  awaken  general  and  strong  sympathy  with  the  expelled 
ministers,  llefore  these  expulsions,  the  ‘  Fly  Sheets’  ana  their 
anonymous  writers  had  been  blamed  rather  than  approved.  The 
Conference  might  have  profited  by  some  wholesome,  though 
unwelcome,  truths  which  they  contained  ;  have  refuted,  in 
Cliristian  and  conclusive  argument,  whatever  in  them  was  false ; 
and  tranquilly  allowed  them  to  pass  into  oblivion. 

The  contrar}’  course,  so  unhappily  taken,  placed  the  expelled 
ministers  before  the  Christian  public  not  as  criminals,  but  as 
martyrs.  The  pecuniary  loss  entailed  by  their  expulsion  was 
made  up  to  them  by  generous  subscriptions.  INIultitudes  of  the 
lay  officers  and  members  of  the  Connexion  espoused  their 
cause,  and  thereby  transgressed  the  preposterous  law  which 
forbids  the  holding  of  meetings,  the  writing  of  letters,  the  doing, 
or  attempting  to  do  anything  new  until  it  has  been  appointed 
by  the  Conference — a  law  of  wdiicli  the  prize-essayist  on  the 
pastoral  office  affirms  (not  ironically  !)  that  it  is  ‘  a  high  com- 
])liment  to  the  good  sense  of  the  people.’  For  the  transgres¬ 
sion  of  this,  or  of  kindred  Methodist  laws,  thousands  of  persons 
were  expelled,  and  still  larger  numbers  withdrew,  preferring 
fellowship  with  those  who  were  unjustly  excommunicated  to 
fellowship  with  those  who  had  prcnounced  sentence  against 
them.  I’he  mournful  result  was  a  decrease  of  about  55,000 
members  previously  to  the  last  Conference,  and  the  alienation 
of  a  vast,  probably  a  larger,  number  of  ])ersons  in  judgment 
and  affection  from  Methodism,  so  administered.  Of  these  many 
w  ill  withdraw,  unless  retained  by  wise  concessions  which  we 
fear  the  leading  ministers  (and  a  large  ])ortion  of  the  wealthy 
laity  as  their  sup])ortcrs)  arc  resolved  shall  not  be  made.  The 
tenqier  of  the  last  Conference  was  the  reverse  of  conciliatory. 
jNIr.  Walton,  one  of  the  })reachers,  was  sternly  censured  for  the 
])ublication  of  a  ]mmphlet  entitled  ‘  Counsels  of  l^cacc,’  the 
only  real  fault  of  which  was  a  want  of  boldness  in  distinctly 
])roposing  needful  reforms.  The  eloquent  Dr.  Beaumont 
was  degraded,  because  he  bad  failed  to  carry  out  fully  the  Con¬ 
ference  policy  in  the  cxpidsion  of  the  reformers  in  liis  circuit. 
The  results  of  the  course  of  conduct  pursued  to  Dr.  Beaumont 
might  seem  providentially  designed  to  show  the  Conference  that 
their  censures  are  accounted  by  Christians  of  almost  every 
denomination  to  be  utterly  destitute  of  all  moral  weight, 
'i’hroughout  the  country  the  Conference  sentence  of  degrada- 
tion  has  been  regarded  as  a  certificate  of  honour.  'J'hc  doctor’s 
services  as  a  preacher  and  speaker  have  been  valued  and 
sought  by  the  Wesleyan  people,  as  well  as  by  other  Noncon- 
^  formists,  more  than  they  ever  were  before.  His  po])ularity, 
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previously  great,  bas  everywhere  increased.  The  Conference 
attempted  to  fix  uiion  liiui  the  brand  of  shame.  It  unconsciously 
entwined  around  him  the  garland  of  triumph.  ^  , 

V’tTV  uiftiiy  persons  have  remained  in  connexion  with  the 
Conference  in  the  faint,  but  dearly  cherished  hope  that  ‘  the 
Memorial  Coiuinittee’  would  recommend  to  the  ensuing  Conter- 
euce  concessions  such  as  would  prevent  the  necessity  of  their 
final  separation  from  the  religious  home  of  their  youth,  and, 
indeed,  of  their  whole  Christian  life*  These  hopes  have  been 
bitterly  disappointed.  The  disappointment  is  the  more  Intter 
because  the  concessions  generally  desired  are  so  exceedingly 
moderate.  A  constitution  with  less  of  the  democratic  element 
than  that  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  would  satisfy 
nearly  all  parties  among  the  W esley an s,  restore  peace  to  the 
old  Connexion,  and  might  even  reunite  all  the  sects  of  Methodists 
in  one  powerful  and  harmonious  church.  Very  many  w^ould  be 
satisfied  with  a  concession  of  power  to  the  laity  very  much  smaller 
than  is  possessed  by  laymen  in  the  Presbyterian  churches. 
Full  security  against  being  expelled  by  the  superintendent,  in 
spite  of  the  protest  of  the  class  leaders,  would  remove  the  only 
grievance  which  very  many  of  the  members  feel ;  but  even  this 
is  absolutely  refused — refused  with  an  infatuation  which  almost 
surpasses  belief.  The  Memorial  Committee  bas  met,  deliberated, 
and  published  its  report.  As  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  exclusion  from  it  of  Dr.  Ileaumont,  whose  presence  w’as 
necessary  to  a  fair  representation  of  different  opinions,  this 
report  is  thoroughly  one-sided.  Trivial  alterations,  in  details, 


are  proposed,  but  the  sole  authority  of  itinerant  preachers,  in 
excommunication,  is  distinctly  reasserted.  More  recently,  four 
hundred  laymen  have  assembled,  not  as  the  freely  chosen  re¬ 
presentatives  of  the  Methodist  people,  but  as  nominees  of  the 
president,  and  they  have  deliberately  assented  to  provisions 
which  amount  to  this,  namely,  that  if  all  the  lay  officers  and 
membtrs  throughout  the  entire  Connexion  were  opposed  to  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  a  member,  against  tchoin  his  superintendent  had  pronounced 
the  sentence  of  excommunication,  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the 
Conference  to  carry  out  the  sentence  in  spite  of  them  all !  This  is  the 
justification  of  Mr.  laylor’s  strong  sayings, — ‘that  the  clergv  is 
everv  thing,  the  laity  nothing,* — that  the  power  of  the  Methodist 
Conference  is  equalled  only  by  the  power  of  the  priesthood  of 
OUR.  lhat  an  assembly  of  Methodist  laymen  should  give 
their  sanction  to  such  a  church  system  is  at  once  wonderful 
am  mourn  u  .  It  is  less  wonderful,  but  more  mournful,  when 
wo  learn  that,  from  this  lay  meeting,  there  was  deliberately 
txi  m  ei  ^'cr)  person,  however  distinguished  for  intelligence, 
txptiitncc  in  lethodist  affairs,  and  piety,  whose  name  w'as 
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affixed  to  a  declaration  recently  issued  by  a  moderate  party  at 
Birminghaiu,  who  sought  to  mediate  between  the  Conference 
and  the  more  ultra-reformers.  In  the  most  emphatic  sense 
this  meeting  of  laymen  was  packed.  The  only  way  of  securing 
a  fair  representation  of  the  opinions  of  the  body  was  delibe¬ 
rately  rejected. 

In  the  speeches  made  at  this  meeting  (as  reported  in  the 
‘Watchman’),  there  is  no  formal  reference  to  the  book  we  are 
now  reviewing;  but  there  are  unmistakeable  proofs  that  the 
book  has  been  read,  and  has  troubled  the  thoughts  both  of 
j)reachers  and  laymen. 

We  fear  it  has  done  little  more  than  leave  them  without 
excuse.  A  layman  ‘  docs  not  think  the  text  of  Scripture  can  be 
so  clear  as  many  of  the  ministers  think  it  to  be,  when  every  other 
Protestant  church  holds  a  policy  different  from  their  own  in  this 
respect'  The  ministers  scarcely  attempt  to  deny  that  they  have 
Home,  and  Koine  only,  on  their  side.  One  of  them,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Jackson,  actually  goes  the  length  of  avowing  his 
sympathy  with  the  men  whom  Mr.  Taylor  calls  the  malcontents 
of  the  Church  of  England — with  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  his 
party — with  the  men  who  are  striving  for  what  they  call  ‘  syno¬ 
dical  action.’  ‘  These  men,’  says  Mr.  Jackson,  ‘  want  to  exercise 
the  pastoral  charge  as  it  is  laid  down  in  the  Neto  Testament! P 
Here,  then,  must  issue  be  joined.  Is  the  popish-puseyite- 
conference  doctrine  of  the  pastoral  authority  the  doctrine  of 
the  New’  Testament  ?  It  is  marvellous  to  see  on  w’hat  slender 
scrij)tuval  evidence  this  gigantic  claim  is  made,  and  how  com- 
])letcly  the  scriptural  contradictions  to  it  are  left  out  of  sight. 
The  texts  referred  to  are  those  in  which  ministers  are  styled 
‘  pastors,’  ‘  overseers,’  ‘  rulers,*  and  are  commanded  to  ‘  feed  the 
church  of  God,’  and  ‘  to  take  the  oversight  of  it.’  There  is  not 
a  syllable  in  any  one  of  the  texts  referred  to  (exce])t  the  admo¬ 
nition  to  Titus — ‘a  man  that  is  an  heretic  after  the  first  and 
second  admonition  reject’)  which  might  not  be  addressed  to 
class  leaders  and  local  preachers  witli  even  more  suitableness 
‘  than  to  itinerant  preachers.  The  leaders  and  local  preachers 
i.;  arc  very  often  men  who  have  long  ministered  to  the  ffock,  and 
]  are  known  and  very  highly  esteemed  for  their  w’ork’s  sake ;  the 
itinerant  preacher  is  always,  comparatively,  a  stranger.  Injunc¬ 
tions  exactly  identical  with  that  given  to  Titus,  taking  Mr. 
Wesley’s  note  upon  it  as  fairly  expressing  its  meaning,  are 
repeatedly  given  to  the  members  of  the  church  at  large  (Rom. 
xvi.  17  ;  Thess.  iii.  (i). 

Throughout  the  New  Testament,  it  is  on  the  members  of  the 
church,  collectively,  that  the  responsibility  for  the  purity  of  the 
church  is  made  to  rest.  The  Methodist  ])reachcrs  speak  of  this 
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responsibility  as  a  heavy  burden,  which  they  would  gladly  lay 
down,  if  they  might.  Christ,  in  his  word,  lays  on  them  no  such 
burden.  Obeying  the  principles  and  precepts,  and  conforming 
to  the  examples,  of  the  New  Testament,  they  will  be  relieved  of 

it  at  once.  ^  ^  i  i  r  t. 

I'here  arc  passages  in  the  inspired  statute  book  of  the 

church  which  expressly  prescribe  and  exemplify  the  scriptural 
rule  of  excommunication.  Our  Lord  himselt  requires  that  the 
offender’s  fault  should  be  told  ‘  to  the  church,’  and  requires 
him  to  ‘  hear  the  church.’  Mr.  Wesley,  in  his  notes,  makes  the 
unauthorized  addition  ‘the  elders’  of  the  church  ;  but  distinctly 
rccofpiises  the  passage 'as  the 'permanent  rule' of*  discipline. 
8t.  Paul  requires  the  church  of  God  at  Corinth  to  ‘gather’  and 
‘  to  put  away  from  themselves  the  wicked  person.’  i -The  punish¬ 
ment  was  inflicted  of  many.  The  many — the  saints— the  whole 
church,  were  to  restore  and  receive ‘  him  to  their  fellowship 
when  he  had  become  a  tnic  penitent  ><  After  this  manner, 
excommunication  is  inflicted  in  independent  churches.  I  The 
church  is  gathered;  The  pastor  is  president*  The  New  Tes¬ 
tament  is  the  only  statute  book.  The 'punishment  is  inflicted 
of  ‘  many,’  though  pronounced  by  the  pastor’s  voice,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  has  solemn,  moral,  and  spiritual  power.  The  Wes¬ 
leyan  excommunication  is  by  one,  often  against  the*  many-  who 
constitute  the  church;  and  therefore  « is  utterly  destitute  of 
power  over  the  conscience,  and  awakens  no  response  from 
Christians,  except  it  bo  the  response  of  indignant  disapproval., 
b'aniestly  do  wo  commend  the  work  now  reviewed,  and  Mr. 
Taylor’s  l\>rmer  hook  on  ‘  Spiritual  Despotism,’  to  the  study  of 
the  W  csleyan  elerj^’  and  laity.  These  books  contain  principles 
by  tlic  adoption  of  which  Methodism  may  yet  be  saved.  .These 
princijdes  are  not  democratic — ^uot  the  principles  of  Indepen¬ 
dency— not  onr  own  principles.. '  They  are  the  more  likely  to 
gain  a  hearing  from  the  Methodists,  f  •  Even  Mr.  *Taylor  dis¬ 
tinctly  holds  that  ‘  the  ])rescnce  and  concurrence' of  the  people, 
in  nets  of  di8ci])linc,*  is  one  of  the* great  rudiments  of  ecclesiaS- 


w  you  ;  (this  is  the  poj»i8h  dogma),  and  nothing  to 

<to  tnlh  rulfic  of  itoiylino,  or  laws  of  administration,  hut  to  yield 

w”*t*  **”7*'  c  *'***  dogma  which,  wc  fear,,  the  next 

Weslovau  Conference  will  maintain,  r  Sincerely  do  wc  pray 

th.it,  from  this  infatuation,  a  body  so  important  to  Christianity, 
luiTod'*  **'*'*'  ">.js  so  honoured  and  so  iisefulj  may  yet  he 
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Mr.  Lainu's  former  volumes  will  insure  a  favorable  recep¬ 
tion  to  the  one  now  before  us.  Little  need  be  said  in  liis 
coininendation.  Whatever  differences  of  opinion  exist  re¬ 
specting  some  of  his  views,  all  are  agreed  in  regarding  him 
as  an  able,  well-informed,  and  instructive  companion.  He 
must  not  1)0  confounded  with  the  general  herd  of  travellers, 
lie  has  little  in  common  with  them,  and  that  little  is  so  inti¬ 
mately  blended  with  qualities  of  which  they  are  wholly  desti¬ 
tute,  that  his  pages  fill  and  gratify  the  mind  which  turns  with 
disgust  from  their  inanity.  A  more  insipid  and  sickly  class 
than  our  summer-tourists  cannot  easily  be  imagined.  They 
travel  from  fashion  or  mere  vacuity.  Satiated  with  the  quiet 
of  home,  they  seek  excitement  abroad,  or  else  aspire  to  the 
poor  distinction  of  having  as  long  a  list  of  the  towns  and  coun¬ 
tries  they  have  visited  as  any  of  their  associates.  Were  this 
all,  we  might  be  content.  Under  the  inflictions  of  their  absence 
w^e  should  find  some  consolation  in  exemption  from  their  un¬ 
ceasing  garrulity  and  foppishness.  But  when  they  return 
with  the  airs  of  travelled-men,  affecting  the  appearance,  garb, 
and  manners  of  foreigners,  assuming  to  know  much,  and  prat¬ 
ing  dogmatically,  though  politeness  may  prevent  a  contemp-' 
tuous  expression  from  passing  our  lips,  we  inwardly  loathe 
their  silliness,  and  turn  from  them  with  disgust.  In  many 
cases,  unhappily,  these  tourists  arc  as  vain  as  they  are  insipid. 
Their  ignorance  is  only  equalled  by  their  self-sufliciency,  and 
they  therefore  imagine  that  their  travels,  the  record  of  what 
they  saw  and  heard,  cannot  fail  to  interest — it  may  be,  instruct, 
the  general  public.  Abounding  more  in  money  than  in  wit, 
they  speedily  produce  one  or  two  volumes,  as  the  case  may 
be ;  and  in  this  mercenary  and  unscrupulous  age  there  are 
not  wanting  means  of  securing  for  them  a  little  temporary 
eclat.  Their  productions,  however,  soon  pass  to  the  general 
receptacle  of  such  worthless  wares.  They  are  known  only  for 
a  day,  and  then  numbered  with  the  things  that  are  not. 

One  bad  result  of  such  publications  is  the  general  prejudice 
raised  against  the  class  to  which  they  so  unworthily  claim  to 
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belong.  Men  now  turn  from  the  boots  of  modern  travellers,  as 
amongst  the  most  vapid  and  worthless  productions  of  the  press.  Jb 
They  have  been  so  often  disappointed,  have  had  their  temper  so  « 
frequently  ruffled  by  the  manifest  feebleness  of  those  who  have 
undertaken  to  instruct  ‘stayers  at  home,  that  the\  ^^^rn  fioin  ^ 
such  volumes  as  from  poor  poetry,  or  forced  wit.  Noi  is  this 
a  light  evil.  It  should  not  be  treated  thoughtlessly.  It  is  M 

fraught  with  bad  consequences,  and  ought  to  be  put  down.  M 

The  great  majority  of  our  countrymen  are  restricted  from  ^ 

foreign  travel.  A  thousand  circumstances  prevent  their  visit-  # 

ing  distant  lands,  and  it  is  much  to  be  deplored  that  the  infor-  g 

mation  brought  home  to  them  by  those  who  are  more  fortii-  ^ 

nately  situated,  is,  for  the  most  part,  so  worthless  in  character,  j 

or  so  feeble  and  unattractive  in  its  mode  of  exhibition.  There 
are,  of  course,  exceptions.  We  speak  only  of  the  general  tact,  |  '• 
and  are  clear  that  we  do  not  overstate  it.  |  | 

With  such  a  class  Mr.  Laing  has  no  sympathy.  He  stands  | 
apart,  and  his  isolation  is  his  honor.  Instead  of  filling  his  pages 
with  trifles,  describing  what  hundreds  have  described  before,  ^ 
or  repeating  the  stale  records  of  the  ‘  Guide  Book,’  he  looks  § 
with  a  keen  eye  on  the  facts  around  him,  notes  the  more  impor-  ■  f 
tant  of  them  in  brief  and  appropriate  speech,  and  seeks  to  •  /| 
combine  the  general  mass  in  illustration  or  enforcement  of  ||.  | 
principles  which  bear  on  the  welfare  of  society.  There  is  little  J 
or  nothing  of  personal  incidents  in  this  volume.  It  makes  no 
pretension  to  anything  of  the  kind.  It  is  a  collection  of  obser- 
vations,  or  rather  of  disquisitions,  on  a  few  facts  clearly  stated, 
and  these  recur  so  often — are  so  perpetually  coming  iqi — as  to 
give  an  apj>earance  of  repetition  to  some  portions  of  the  work. 

\\  c  feel  continually  that  we  are  in  the  companionship  of  a  ^ 
sound-minded  reflecting  man,  one  who  looks  intelligently  on  | 
the  order  of  things  about  him,  is  quite  competent  to  follow  out 
what  he  deems  its  natural  sequence,  and  who  actually  does  so 
without  regard  to  the  acceptance  or  disfavor  of  his  reflections,  . 
Mr.  Laing  is  a  reasoner  more  than  an  observer,  a  philosopher  L  I 
rather  than  a  mere  traveller.  Not  that  he  is  deficient  in  the  j  *  i 
latter  of  these  capacities.  He  has  a  keen  perception  and  a  1 
disenmiuating  judgment,  but  the  ratiocinative  faculty  is  so  pre-  S'  , 
dominant,  that  it  is  needful  to  look  carefidly  at  his  premises.  ; 
Gi%e  him  these,  and  his  conclusions  follow’;  but  w’e  are  not  R 
alwats  prepared  to  do  so,  and  are  therefore  compelled,  in  some  ^ 
cases,  to  differ  from  his  views.  We  do  this,  however,  with  jV* 
hesitation.  ^  Infallible  as  critics  are,  we  suspect  our  own  judg-  r 
ment  when  it  stands  opposed  to  his  conclusions,  and  feel  in-  |  \  \ 
^ned  to  review,  again  and  again,  the  grounds  of  our  decision  f  t  ^ 
ore  finally  adopting  it.  In  a  few  instances  we  suspect  that 
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a  tendency  to  hasty  generalization,  founded  on  a  partial  array 
of  facts,  has  led  him  astray ;  while  in  others,  the  severity  of 
the  judgments  ])ronounced,  seems  to  indicate  the  absence  from 
his  thoughts  of  some  mitigating  circumstances  which  candor 
should  have  noted. 

The  volume  before  us  is  specially  interesting  to  Englishmen, 
as  pertaining  to  the  home  of  their  forefathers.  The  Juti,  Angli, 
and  Frisi,  mentioned  by  Bede,  who  invaded  England  in  the 
fifth  century,  came  unquestionably  from  Denmark,  three  dis¬ 
tricts  of  which  are  still  called  Jutland,  Angeln,  and  Friesland. 
There  are  numerous  points  of  affinity  between  the  character 
and  habits  of  the  Danish  people  and  those  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race.  Mr.  Laing  visited  Denmark  with  the  expectation  of 
finding  such  to  be  the  case,  and  his  inquiries,  he  tells  us, 

‘  proved  that  this  handful  of  people,  not  exceeding  a  million 
and  a  half  in  numbers,  had  not  degenerated  from  the 
bravery,  perseverance,  and  spirit  of  their  ancestors,  and  were 
still,  in  mind  and  character,  similar  and  equal  to  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  same  stock  in  England  and  America.’  Our  author 
possessed  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Danish  and  German 
languages  to  communicate  freely  with  the  people,  and  the  infor¬ 
mation  he  obtained  is  set  forth  with  chmmess  and  precision. 

I’he  peninsula,  extending  about  300  miles  in  length,  and 
which  separates  the  Northern  Ocean  from  the  Baltic,  is  less 
known  probably  to  Englishmen  than  any  other  tract  in  Europe, 
of  similar  extent ;  yet  it  has  strong  jioints  of  interest,  capable 
of  ainjily  rewarding  the  closest  and  most  continuous  attention. 
‘  It  is,’  says  Mr.  Laing,  ‘  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  impor¬ 
tant,  physical  and  geograjdiical,  features  of  the  land  of  our  con¬ 
tinent.’  But  it  is  not  to  the  geologist  only  that  this  portion  of 
Europe  is  fraught  with  instruction.  The  history  of  Denmark, 
so  far  as  it  can  be  traced,  is  rich  in  the  materials  out  of 
which  j)hilosophy  is  formed,  and  to  our  countrymen  especially 
it  is  important  and  ’most  suggestive.  The  tribes  which  in¬ 
vaded  England  soon  after  the  dc])artuTC  of  the  Romans,  and 
established  separate  and  independent  kingdoms,  are  still  found, 
distinct  from  each  other,  and  in  the  same  locality  as  is  described 
by  our  venerable  historian. 

‘It  is  remarkable,*  says  Mr.  Laing,  ‘  that  the  three  tribes,  with  their 
distinct  usages,  languages,  and  idiosyncracies,  still  exist  separately,  and 
unainnlgamatcd,  in  their  original  liomes  in  this  peninsula.  The  Jutlanders 
speak  their  own  Danish  dialect,  live  apart,  and  are  physically  and  socially 
a  different  tribe  of  people  from  the  Angli,  or  inhabitants  of  the  south  of 
Sleswick,  and  of  Holstein,  who  speak  the  Platt  Deutsch.  The  Frisians, 
who  occupy  the  islands  and  west  coast  of  the  peninsula,  from  the  Kyder 
to  the  Elbe,  arc  a  distinct  people  in  dialect,  customs,  and  all  that  distin- 
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Ituij.w  tribe  fron.  tril)e,  from  either  of  the  other  two.,  The  three  tnbes 
rlwell  now  in  the  lioines  of  tlicir  fmefathers,.  in  the  snme  order,  m  which 
they  arc  described  by  ltcde,  viz.,  the  -Vngli.  or  Germanic  people,  between 

the  Juti  aud  the  Frisi.*— p.  5.  '  ,  h  •<>  i  1  «  *:  - 

l 

Mr.  Laiiig*s  vibit  was  iiDinediatcly  after  the  teiuiiuatiou  of 
the  Schleswig-Holstein  war,  in  which  the  Fiankfort. Assembly, 
nominally  representing  tlie  ‘  New  Germany  which  was. to  be, 
demonstrated  its  disregard  of  the  highest  moral  obligations,  and 
sought  to  carry  into  practical  elleot'  its  ONvn  visionary  scheme. 
The  origin  of  this  disgraceful  struggle'  is  traced  wdlhi  distinct¬ 
ness,  and  severe  censures  are  passed  on  its  abettors,  ‘flihe 
drama,’  says  our  author,  ‘  w’as  composed  at  1*  ranklort ;  but 
here,  in  Holstein  and  Sleswdck,  w’as  the  theatre  on  wdiich  it  was 
played  out ;  and  here  only  can  its  w’isdom,  its  practical  appli¬ 
cation,  its  suitaVdencss  to  the  wants,  social  state,  and  w’cll-being 
of  the  people  for  whom  it  was  composed,  be  examined  and 
judged  of.’ 

Tt  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  on  a  discussion  of  die  various 
points  raised  by  the  contest.  Many  of  oiu  countrymen  were, 
for  a  lime,  misled  eoncerning  it.  More  reflection,  however, 
and  better  information,  have  rectified  their  mistake,  and  few 
now'  fail  to  rejoice  in  the  issue  of  the  w'ar.  The  total  popula¬ 
tion  of  Denmark  does  not  exceed  one  million  and  a  half ;  and 
these  were  called  to  contend  against  forty  millions  of  the 
German  people,  or  rather  against  an  assembly  which  arrogated 
both  tlie  legislative  and  the  executive  functions  of  this  vast 
body.  For  a  time  the  result  was  doubtful.  The  faithless 
policy  of  Prussia  appeared  likely  to  triumph,  and  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  done  so,  had  not  Austrian  jealousy  intervened, 
and  liad  not  Russia  been  alive  to  the  danger  of  permitting  a 
military  power  to  acquire  a  naval  station  on  the  Baltic. 


‘  It  is  evident,*  says  Mr.  Laing,  ‘that  the  great  object  of  the  secret 
IwUcy  of  Pnissia,  of  her  intrigues  ami  hidden  action  under  the  cloak  of  the 
hr^kfort  Parliament,  and  of  her  fomenting  and  aiding  with  men,  money, 
ollicers  of  all  ranks,  and  artillery  of  all  kinds,  the  war  against  Denmark 
after  she  had  ostensibly  concluded  a  peace  with  that  Power,  was  to  obtain 
directly,  or  itidirectlvt  by  her  own  means,  or  through  the  agency  and  by 
using  the  name  of  the  Fiimkfort  Parliament,  what  she  so  much  covets,  and 
really  'vants— a  strong  naval  port  and  station  in  the  Baltic.  The  aimex- 
ation  of  K.  les\viok  to  Holstein  as  a  German  not  a  Danish  territbr\%  was  the 
ire  am  indispensable  step  to  be  taken.  This  secret  object  explains  the 
in  nj^es,  rw|iient  tergiversation,  and  extreme  reluctance,  even  to  the  pre- 
hour,  of  the  Prussian  govcnimeut,  in  admitting  that  the  Eyder  is  the 

the  Gennnn  Empire,  and  that  the  duchy  of  Sleswick  belongs 
entirely  to  the  kingdom  of  Denmark.*— p.  24. 
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The  bay  of  Kiel  furnishes,  in  truth,  the  real  explanation  of 
the  intrigues  and  inancBuvres  of  Prussia,  and  her  design  might 
have  b€*cn  effected,  had  it  not  clashed  with  the  interests 
of  Austria  and  Russia.  Happily,  justice  went  hand  in  hand, 
in  this  case,  with  true  policy.  What  was  expedient  for  the 
two  emperors  was  coincident  wdth  what  w’as  due  to  Den¬ 
mark.  This  is  not  always  the' case;  and  we  arc,  therefore, 
gratified — in  the  absence  of  the  generous  and  high-minded — 
that  self-interest  availed  to  rescue  the  weaker  from  the  grasp  of 
the  stronger.  We  dismiss  this  subject  w  ith  the  following  extract, 
which,  coming  from  such  an  authority,  is  well  entitled  to  con¬ 
sideration  : — 

*  It  cannot  be  said,  that  any  class  in  the  five  or  six  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants  of  Holstein  and  Slcswick — labourers,  cottars,  small  proprietors, 
verpachters,  or  large  landowners, — had  any  real  grievance  or  oppression  to 
tlirow  off  in  their  own  social  condition  when  their  insurrection  broke  out 
in  March,  ISIS.  They  were'  uiupiestionably  better  off  than  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  any  other  part  of  (Icrinany,  and  the  provisional  government  then 
established  neither  stated  any  evil  nor  proposed  any  reform  in  their  mate¬ 
rial  condition.  Few  individuals,’  and  certainly  no  class,  were  living  in 
destitution  of  tliB  necessaries  of  life.  Taxes  were  light,  poor-rates  trilling, 
employment  abundant  in  all  the  ordinary  occupations  of  the  people.  The 
military  8(‘rvicc  w  as  much  easier  than  it  could  have  been  under  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  “new  (iermany,’*  for  the  landwehr  were  not  sent  to  servo 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  owu  small  provinces,  unless  when  the  quota  of 
Holstein  w  as  called  upon,  by  the  general  diet  of  the  German  empire  esta¬ 
blished  in  1811),  to  join,  as  Holstein  w'as  a  member  of  the  Empire,  the 
contingents  of  the  other  members  in  the  north  of  Germany,  for  inspcctiou 
and  review  .  No  unnecessary  military  force  w'as  kept  up ;  substitutes  were 
allow'cd  for  those  wdio  could  not  serve  in  person.  People  were  free  to  come 
and  go  through  the  country  w'ithout  the  passi)ort  grievance.  In  many 
parts  of  Holstein,  as  in  Ditmarsh,  along  the  Elbe,  the  Eyder,  and  on  the 
west  coast,  the  people  had  the  administration  of  their  own  affairs  in  their 
own  hands  more  entirely  than  they  have  in  England  ;  for  the  old  institu¬ 
tions,  by  which  the  people  had  a  voice  in  the  management  of  their  local 
affairs  and  funds,  had  been  resjxjcted  during  five  centuries  by  their  nomi¬ 
nally  des|)otic  Danish  rulers.  It  would  be  gratifying  if  any  German 
writer  would  name  any  sjiot  in  Germany  in  which  the  people  enjoyed  so 
much*  of  civil  liberty,  hail  the  management  of  their  own  interests  so  much 
iu  their  owu  hands,  had  so  little  to  complain  of  from  the  acts  of  their 
govermuent,  and  were  so  generally  well  off.* — p.  57. 

The  subject  of  education  is  frequently'  recurred  to  by  our 
author,  and  bis  remarks,  founded  on  close  and  extensive  ob¬ 
servation,  are  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  one  of  the  themes  to 
which  bis  attention  w'as  continually^  directed,  and  his  views  are 
recorded  without  ambiguity  or  reserve.  In  the  present  state 
of  the  educational  question  amongst  ourselves,  it  is  gratifying 
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to  have  the  testimony  of  so  acute  and  philosophical  an  observer; 
and  an  impartial  consideration  of  it  will  aid  in  sohing  some 
knotty  points  which  now  agitate  the  public  mind  ot  l^ngland. 
So  far  as  our  national  experience  has  gone,  the  diflusion  of 
education  has  been  accompanied — to  say  the  least  by  a  deeper 
religious  spirit.  Much  more  than  this  might  be  alleged,  and 
our  criminal  statistics  would  bear  it  out.  Crime  has  dimi¬ 
nished  as  education  has  progressed,  and  we  sa}  this 
without  questioning  the  efficacy  of  other  causes  w’hich  have 
been  in  operation.  Nor  is  this  connexion  observable  amongst 
the  lowest  classes  only.  It  is  seen  also  amongst  those 
above  them,  as  the  improved  tone,  greater  purity,  and  more 
religious  air,  of  our  popular  literature  show  s.  Our  most  distin¬ 
guished  men  in  the  various  walks  of  literature  and  science,  are 
certainly  not  less  religious  than  w’cre  the  same  class  some  fifty 
years  since.  Such  is  one  of  the  effects  of  our  educational 
system.  It  has  undoubtedly  its  short-comings.  It  may  not  be 
all  which  the  philanthropist  desires.  It  may  not  accomplish  all 
which  society  needs;  but  it  has,  nevertheless,  strengthened, 
rather  than  otherw  ise,  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  community ; 
and  we  arc  consequently  now’,  after  the  system  has  been  in 
operation  for  many  years,  nearer  the  ideal  of  a  Christian  people 
than  we  were  at  the  time  of  its  origination.  The  case,  however, 
is  vastly  different  where  an  oj)posite  system  has  been  tried. — 

‘  The  Umdcncy  of  education  on  the  continent  has  been  the  very 
reverse.  The  more  educated  the  people  have  become,  they 
have  become  the  less  religious.  The  highly  educated  and 
philosophic  have  run  into  mysticism,  or  into  rationalism,  or 
have  fallen,  w  ith  the  great  mass  of  the  population  they  educate, 
or  influence,  into  a  state  of  apathy  w’ith  regard  to  religion.’ 

As  tlie  result  of  his  observation,  Mr.  Laing  informs  us,  and 
we  are  not  suqirised  at  his  conclusion,  that  ‘  free-trade  in  educa¬ 
tion,  as  in  every  other  employment,  freedom  to  the  parent  to 
clothe  the  mind  as  he  clothes  the  body’  of  his  child,  according 
to  the  means  and  social  position  he  holds,  would  have  produced 
a  more  wholesome  social  state  on  the  Continent.’ 

it  is  with  a  nation  as  with  an  individual — what  is  superin¬ 
duced  by  government  control  is  comparatively  worthless.  It 
destroys  mental  independence,  generates  the  habit  of  relying 
on  that  which  is  without,  and  thus  closes  up  the  source  of 

human  energy,  and  gives  a  diminished  value  to  the  boon 
acquired. 

The  falsi  encourngement  given  to  education  and  learning  in  Germany 
y  conni'ctin^  go\  eminent  function,  political  station,  and  even  the  ordi- 


y  pupations  of  the  laud  surveyor,  the  forest  bailiff,  the  country  school- 
^ler,  tuc  ullage  famer,  with  examinations  and  degrees  bv  boards  of 
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university-bred  funetionaries — has  reared  this  class  of  uncmployables,  and 
impedes  the  progress  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  industry  by  offer¬ 
ing  to  the  youth  the  prospect  of  a  living  in  government  employment,  or  in 
an  occupation  fenced  in  by  a  monopoly  against  all  competition  with  those 
who  have  taken  an  examen,  as  it  is  called,  and  obtained  a  licence  or  degree 
in  it.  The  system  will  always  keep  the  German  character  what  it  is — 
incapable  of  self-government,  independent  action,  or  free  institutions, — 
learned  but  servile,  visionary,  enthusiastic  about  trifles,  and  weak.* — p.  38. 

It  is  to  us,  we  confess,  a  iiiarvcllous  fact,  that  some  of  our 
most  strenuous  advocates  for  free-trade  in  corn,  sugar,  and 
other  products,  are  most  clamorous  for  a  national  system 
of  education,  which  would  practically  shut  out,  if  it  did 
not  actually  prohibit,  the  competition  for  which  they  contend. 
'NVe  say  with  Mr.  Laing  that,  ‘  Free-trade  in  education  is  of 
more  importance  to  society  than  free-trade  in  corn  or  cotton 
goods.’  We  yield  to  none  in  deprecating  the  evils  of  popular 
ignorance,  or  in  readiness  to  adopt  every  practicable  method  to 
diminish  them ;  but  we  have  yet  to  learn  the  wisdom  of  aban¬ 
doning  a  system  which  has  already  done  so  much,  in  deference 
to  another,  the  Euro})ean  results  of  which  are,  to  say  the  least, 
most  questionable.  If  the  lowest  possible  view  be  taken  of 
education — if,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  a  training  of  the 
whole  man,  a  healthful  invigoration  of  the  intellect  and  the 
heart, — it  be  deemed  a  mere  matter  of  book-learning — the 
faculty  to  read  and  write ;  then  we  admit  that  government  may 
do  much,  and  that  the  sooner  its  efforts  are  put  forth  the  bettor. 
But  if  this  be  education,  what  is  it  worth  ?  A  tithe  of  the 
money  and  attention  bestowed  on  it  would  in  such  case  far 
exceed  its  value.  Mr.  Laing’s  testimony  on  this  point  should 
be  well  considered.  It  is  founded  on  observation  of  the  results 
flowing  from  the  Gennan  and  French  systems.  lie  says  : — 

*  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is,  that  national  education — that  is,  the 
attempt  of  a  government  to  enforce  or  diffuse  education  more  rapidly,  or 
moiv  widely,  than  the  wants  and  natural  progress  of  society  rec^uire,  and 
will  provide  for  spontaneously — is  worse  than  useless.  It  is  not  in  schools, 
but  in  the  circle  of  actual  affaii’s  in  which  the  individual  lives  and  moves 
freely,  that  his  intellectual  powers  are  formed,  and  this  formation  of  the 
intellectual  powers  is  real  education.  Freedom  of  social  action,  freedom 
to  teach  and  to  be  taught,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  opinion, 
embrace  all  that  a  government  can  do,  or  ought  to  do,  for  the  promotion 
of  education.  With  these  a  nation  will  educate  itself  according  to  its ' 
re(piircments,  and  according  to  its  natural  advance  in  material  well-being. 
Intellectual  progress  can  only  follow  material  progress.  If  the  former 
outstrip  the  latter,  either  in  the  case  of  individuals  or  of  nations ;  if  a  man 
is  studying  useful  knowledge  in  the  encyclopaidia,  while  his  week’s  income 
is  still  unearned ;  or  if  a  nation  is  cultivating  its  taste  at  the  opera,  or  in 
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the  picture  Mety,  while  its  fieMs  rtre  m^leded^ndiits'WOTk^^k^lis'dBseile^ 
the  results  are  not  So  happy  that  ft  wise  go^nernment  should'  go  c^t  of  lU 
way  to  leriskitc  for  promoUng  the  premature  advance. of  i^eUectual  cul4 
ture.  Tl^y  will  go  hand-in-hand  if  leftdo  themselves.  •  Ihe  social, .poll- 
iicul,  moral,  and  religious  slate  of  Germany  and  h ranee,  now,  after  lialt-a- 
century  almost  of  national  education  by ,  government  macliiuery,  is  not  so 
very  encouraging  that  our  legislature  should  hasten  to  adopt  any  similar 
system,  or  our  social  philosophers  to  recommend  it.  p.  117»  , 

Mr.  Laing  further  protests  against  the  separation  of  religious 
and  secular  education,*  as  proposed  in  the  two  Manchester 
schemes.  ‘Secular  and  religious  instruction,’  he*  says, are 
naturally  inseparable,  and  must  either  go  on  together,  'under 
the  same  instructor,  and  at  the  same’hours,  or  the  religions  in¬ 
struction  must  be  made  a  secondary  branch  of  national  educa¬ 
tion,  and  will  either  be  dropped  altogether,  or  given  very 
imperfectly,  if  disunited  from  that  moral  and  physical  know- 
lecfge,  whicli  is  the  illustration  of  religion.’ 

As  the  general  result  of  his  observations,  he  contends  that 
our  people  arc  educating  themselves,  and  that,  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  the  voluntary  principle  is,  and  always  will  be,  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  principle  of  state  establishment  or  encouragement. 
He  is  not,  however,  opposed  to  government  aid  in  all  cases. 
To  tlie  Prussian  system,  marked  at  once  by  monopoly  and  com¬ 
pulsion,  he  is  a  determined  opponent ;  but  his  objection  does 
not  lie  against  the  application  of  national  funds  to  educational 
purposes,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  Danish  people,  and 
within  the  limits  observed  by  them. 


*  Here,*  he  siiys,  ‘school  education  is  the  only  education  the  mind  can 
receive  ;  and  licre  it  has  been  eminently  beneficial.  The  state  has  wisely 
avoided  the  tyrannical  step  of  the  German  governments,  of  making  school 
attendance  compnlsoiy,  and  the  dangerous  step  of  placing  all  education  in 
the  hands  of  a  licensed  corporate  body  of  teachers.  It  is  quite  free  to  any 
one  who  pleases  to  open  a  school ;  and  to  parents  to  send  their  children 
to  school  or  not,  as  they  please.  If  the  young  people  arc  sufficiently 
instructe<l  to  receive  confirmation  from  the  clergyman,  or  to  stand  an 
t  xnininntlon  for  admission  as  students  at  the  university,  where  or  how  they 
ncquinHl  their  instruction  is  not  asked.  Government  has  provided  schools, 
and  hig  dy  qualified  and  weU-paid  teachers,  but  invests  them  with  no 
inonoj^Iy  of  teaching,  no  powers  as  a  corporate  body,  and  keeps  them  dis¬ 
tinct  from,  and  unconnected  with  the  professional  body  in  the  university, 
wing  to  t  lose  diflercuccs,  the  educational  system  in  Denmark  has  worked 

for  the  people,  and  safely  for  the  government,  than 
the  system  of  Prussia  or  France.’— p.  336. 


We  shall 
implied  in 


not  stop  to  inquire  liow  far  the  favorable  judgment 
this  passage  is  correct.  That  the  Danish  system  is 
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incomparably  euperiov  to  the  German  we  freely  admit.  On  this 
point  we  agree  witli  our  autlior,  and  facts  place  the  matter 
beyond  reasonable  doubt.  Did  space,  however,  permit,  wo 
should  venture  to  suggest  that  the  beneheial  results  of  the 
former  might  have  been  insured,  not,  indeed,  so  rapidly,  but 
with  less  admixture  of  evil,  from  the  voluntary  system,  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  which,  in  our  own  case,  Mr.  Laing  so  earnestly  contends 
for.  But  there  are  other  topics  requiring  notice,  and  we  must 
therefore  turn  from  this  .tempting  field.  ,  ,  ,  , 

liy(the.[act ,  of  the  Danish  Diet  of  l()C0„the  government  of 
Denmaik  was  rendered  absolute,  and  such  it  continues  to  the 
present  day.. >  This  settlement  was  .effected  by  the  joint  efforts  of 
the  sovereign  and  the  people,  in  anUgonism  to  the  clergy,  and 
great  nobility.  It  united,  in  fact,  the  king  and  people,  relieving 
the  lattcrj  from  manifold  oppressions  to  which  they  were  pre¬ 
viously  liable.  ‘  Every  act  of  government  since  for  the  benefit 
of  tlic  people  has  been  received  as  emanating  from  the  king 
himself, ,  and  has  kept  alive  a  spirit  of  loyalty  not  to  be  found 
in  the  present  age  in  any  other  continental  kingdom.’  The 
secluded  position  of  Denmark,  the  little  intercourse  it  holds 
with  , other,  nations,  and  its^  slight ,  dependence  on  their  pro¬ 
ducts,  have  .greatly  contributed  to  this  result.  It  has  a  stylo 
both  of  manners  and  of  thinking  peculiarly  its  own,  exhibiting 
with  much  of  the  culture  of.  modern  civilization  the  habits 
and  ideas  of  ^the  middle  ages.  Many  of  our  readers  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  surprised  at  the  intelligence  and  general  information 
j)ossessed  by  the  people.  Mr.  Laing  tells  us  that  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  many  of  the  Danish  officers,  whom  he  found  to 
‘  he  highly  educated,  gentlemanly  men,  superior  in  tastes  and 
acquirements  to  the  majority  of  our  officers.’ 

The  population  of  Denmark  increases  very  slowly.  It  is 
altogether  agricultural,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  estates  are 
in  the  hands  of  small  proprietors.  The  number  of  estates  in 
Denmark  Propcir  belonging  to  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and 
having  manorial  rights  attached  to  them,  docs  not  exceed  800, 
wliile  there  are  03,700  of  smaller  dimensions  in  the  hands  of 
peasant  proprietors.  There  are  also  about  10,000  copyholders, 
who  hold  laud  on  leases,  transferable  by  sale  or  inheritance, 
and  about  50,300  others  wdio  hold  on  life-rent,  or  long  leases, 
without  the  right  of  alienation.  The  means  of  subsistence 
happily  exceed  the  wants  of  the  community,  and  so  far,  therefore, 
as  our  author’s  testimony  is  concerned,  it  is  directly  opposed 
to  the  theory  which  maintains  that  ‘  population  increases  more 
rapidly  than  subsistence  wdierc  the  land  of  a  country  is  held  by 
small  w  orking  j)roprietors.’  There  is  consequently  an  absence  of 
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extreme  poverty,  and  Mr.  Laing  goes  so  far  as  to  affirm  that 
‘this  little  country  of  Denmark  is  the  most  favourable  in 
Europe  to  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  working  man.’ 
In  England  the  agriculturists  clamor  for  protection,  but  in 
Denmark  the  trading  and  manufacturing  classes  do  so. 
Such  is  the  selfishness  which  universally  pervades  our  nature. 

circumstances  of  man  may  vary,  but  self  is  the  idol  bcfoie 
which  he  bows  at  all  limes,  and  amongst  all  peojdc.  The 
principle  of  protection,  though  not  applied  to  agriculture,  has 
wide  and  stringent  operation  in  Denmark. 

•  j<2f0rv  trade  is  carried  on  by  members  of  a  corporate  body,  consisting 
of  the  miister  workmen  of  that  trade.  They  can  admit  or  reject  claimants 
to  the  privilege  of  canying  on  their  branch  of  industry  in  their  tow  n  or 
locality.  They  limit  the  number  of  masters  entitled  to  exercise  their  trade 
in  it,  the  number  of  apprentices  and  jommeymen  each  master  may  employ, 
and  the  time  these  must  serve  in  each  stage  of  their  business.  They 
examine  and  certify  their  proficiency,  and  control  the  conditions  and  wages 
on  which  they  are  engaged.  The  corporation  system  exists  in  more  vigour 
in  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sw’cden,  than  in  any  other  countries.’ — p.  301. 


The  capital  of  Denmark  docs  not  lielong  to  the  ancient  cities 
of  Europe.  It  was  but  a  fishing- village  in  the  latter  part  of 
Uie  twelfth  century,  and  did  not  constitute  the  royal  residence 
and  capital  until  long  afterwards.  The  city  has  been  subjected 
to  numerous  fires  and  bombardments,  and  though  not  beautiful 
or  picturesque  from  witliout,  ‘is  now  one  of  the  handsomest  of 
modern  cities.’  Mr.  Laing  institutes  an  extended  comparison 
between  the  capitals  of  Denmark  and  Scotland,  and  though  a 
native  of  tlie  latter  country,  his  verdict  is  given  in  favor  of 
Copenhagen. 

*  both  cities,*  he  remarks,  *  are  capitals,  or  chief  seats  of  civil  administration, 
courts  of  law,  aud  various  departments  of  public  business,  for  populations  of 
about  equal  amount,  Scotland  and  Denmark  having  each  about  a  million  aud 
a  hidf  of  people,  and  the  cxiicnditurc  of  income  by  professional  men,  lawyers, 
and  those  connected  with  the  public  business  of  the  country,  and  by  private 
gentlemen  of  no  business  who  have  retired  with  moderate  fortunes,  gives 
the  chief  means  of  subsistence  to  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
both ;  each  city,  idso,  is  the  centre  of  education,  fashion,  conveniences,  and 
hixuncs,  from  which  country'  towrns  and  populations  are  supplied,  and  is  a 
kind^of  entrepot,  rather  than  a  manufacturing  city.  A  litcrarj'  tone  pre¬ 
dominates  in  n  swiety  so  composed,  although  the  individuals  composing 
It  may  not  be  literary  men.  They  are  men  of  exercised  minds,  and 
thus  tc^nhagen  and  Llinburgh  resemble  each  other  in  the  numbers, 
oomiwsilion,  means  of  subsisteuce,  and  general  character  of  the  social  body 
m  each.  It  is  remarkable  enough  that  in  the  capital  of  the  most  absolute 
buropc,  carding  to  its  ground  principle,  the  influences  of 

Ti  V^f  n  are  more  efficient  than  in 

nil)  of  the  most  liberally  constituted  monarchies  on  the  Continent :  and,  in 
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private  society,  the  man  of  talent  in  literature  or  the  fine  arts  stands  on  a 
footing  of  greater  equality  with,  or  rather  of  greater  superiority  over,  the  mere 
nobleman,  functionary,  or  inau  of  wealth,  tlian  in  any  other  city,  llolberg, 
Thorwahlsen,  Ohlenschliigcr,  and  of  living  witnesses.  Oersted,  II.  C. 
Andersen,  Fredcrika  llronier,  could  bear  testimony  to  this  peculiar  trait  of 
civilization  and  intellectual  culture  in  the  J>anish  capital;  and  in  this  also 
its  social  state  is  similar  to  that  of  Edinburgh.  The  literary  corps  in 
Copenhagen  appears  to  be  as  numerous  and  as  active  as  that  of  the  Scottish 
capital.  Its  members  pi*oduce  on  an  average  of  years  about  seventeen 
periodical  works,  and  about  twenty-one  w’eekly  and  daily  newspapers,  and 
these  are  supported  principally  by  town  readers,  for  every  little  country 
place  has  its  own  newspaper.  Edinburgh  scarcely  supports  a  daily  paper, 
and,  but  for  the  country  circulation,  the  weekly  or  twice  a  week  Edinburgh 
newspapers  could  scarcely  subsist.  The  periodical  crops  in  the  fields  of 
literature  vary  considerably,  no  doubt,  from  year  to  year  in  amount  of  value ; 
but  the  literary  men  of  Copenhagen  publish  at  least  as  many  works,  and 
of  as  high  pretensions,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  as  appear  from  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  press.’ — p.  340. 

There  are  six  hundred  circulating  libraries  in  Denmark,  and 
our  most  popular  works  are  speedily  translated  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  or  instruction  of  their  subscribers.  ‘  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
novels,’  says  our  author,  ‘  are  as  common,  and  as  well  under¬ 
stood  in  Denmark,  in  their  Danish  dress,  as  in  England.  The 
works  of  Dickens,  Thackery,  Bulwer,  James,  are  translated 
as  fast  as  they  appear,  are  read,  admired,  or  talked  of,  as  much, 
or,  indeed,  more,  I  think,  than  in  England — at  least  I  have  been 
asked  by  ladies  what  we  thought  in  England  of  novels  of 
Bulwer,  and  James,  of  the  merits  or  names  of  which  I  was 
living  in  the  most  innocent  and  contented  ignorance.’ 

Some  of  the  facts  mentioned  by  Mr.  Laing  startle  us,  and 
may  well  serve  to  check  our  national  vanity’.  Aalborg,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  most  northerly  town  in  Jutland,  with  a  population 
of  (>000  only,  has  a  classical  school  for  the  higher  branches  of 
education,  together  with  an  institute  and  six  burgher  schools  for 
the  lower  branches.  It  has  also  a  public  library  of  12,000 
volumes,  a  circulating  library  of  2000,  several  j)rivate  collections 
and  museums,  a  dramatic  association,  and  two  club-houses  for 
balls  and  concerts.  Wyborg,  the  most  ancient  town  in  Jutland, 
with  a  population  of  3000,  ‘  has  its  newspaper  three  times  a 
week,  its  classical  school,  its  burgher  school,  its  public  library’, 
circulating  library,  and  its  dramatic  association.’  Handers, 
again,  distant  from  Wyborg  about  twenty-five  English  miles, 
has  ‘  for  its  0000  inhabitants,  a  classical  school,  several  burgher 
schools,  one  of  which  has  above  300  children  taught  by  the 
mutual-instruction  method,  a  book  society,  a  musical  society,  a 
circulating  library’,  a  printing  press,  a  newspaper  published 
three  times  a  week,  a  clubhouse,  and  a  dramatic  society,’ 
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Several  other  instances  are  mentioned,  and  on  a  view  of  the  • 
whole  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conviction  that  the  taste  for 
reading,  and  other  mental  occupations,  greatly  exceeds  what 
can  be  found  in  towns  of  the  same  class  in  our  own  country. 
We  arc  not,  therefore,  surprised  to  learn  that  drunkenness  lias 
disappeared.  AV’^c  need  scarcely  say  that  it  was  vastly  different 
in  former  days.  Fifty  years  ago  the  north  of  Gerniany  and 
Denmark  sustained  a  drshonorable  pre-eminence  in  this  matter. 
The  habit  of  dram-drinking  was  universal,  but  it  ‘  is  now 
giving  way  so  completely,  that  it  would  be  thought  as  odd  or 
disreputable  now  to  take  a  dram  in  the  morning  or  forenoon,  as 
it  would  be  in  England  among  our  upper  educated  classes.  I 
have  not  seen,’  Mr.  Laing  tells  us,  ‘  a  drunken  man  in  Den¬ 
mark  or  the  duchies,  although  1  have  been  living  very  much  in 
country  krosj  or  ale  and  spirit-houses  in  the  villages.’ 

Before  closing  we  must  advert — though  hurriedly — to  one 
other  topic.  The  ferocious  character  of  our  penal  code  was 
until  lately  the  opprobrium  of  the  nincteeth  century.  Happily 
it  has  been  mitigated,  but  strange  to  say,  there  arc  men — 
ay,  and  good  men  too — who  regard  this  with  disfavor,  and 
call  upon  us  to  stop  short  in  the  career  of  aipelioration. 
They  arcad  the  evils  which  would  follow  a  further  mitigation  of 
our  Draconian  code.  Fear  makes  them  cruel,  and  the  functions 
of  the  hangman  are,  in  consequence,  sacred  in  their  eyes.  We 
would  send  such  to  Denmark,  and  if  they  did  not  there  learn 
the  expediency  of  abolishing  capital  punishments,  we  should 
n]>ply  to  them  the  old  proverb — ‘  There  arc  none  so  blind  as 
those  who  will  not  sec.’  Referring  to  this  subject,  Mr.  Laing 
remarks : — 


*  The  abolition  of  the  punishment  of  death,  in  all  cases,  was  proclaimed 
in  Benmnrk  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  while  England  was  still 
hanging  three  or  four  petty  oflfenders  of  a  morning,  for  the  edification  or 
nimiscinent  of  the  pixiple.  Denmark  has  quelled  an  insun’cctiou  and 
defeated  the  rebel  army,  although  assisted  by  her  faithless  ally  I’russia,  in 
one  of  the  most  bloody  battles  of  the  age,  by  the  science  of  her  educated 
olliccrs,  and  the  courage  and  loyalty  of  her  troops.  But  while  France, 
1  russi.i,  Austria,  arc  condemning  to  death,  or  chains,  hundreds  of  indivi- 
(  uals  on  the  bare  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  imaginary  conspiracies 
got  up  w  the  police,  and  imposed  upon  the  credulous  and  weak  govern- 
ments,  in  Denmark  no  blood  lias  been  shed  on  the  scaffold,  and  no  politi- 

*n  *  *•*  prison,  in  consequence  of  this  rebellion. 

I  bo  traitors  and  rebels  have  been  simply  deprived  of  the  power  of  being 

r.u  ors  am  rt  ^  s  again,  and  have  been  dismissed  to  the  piinisbincnt  of 

Ynomin\  in  P'J  *  opinion,  and  of  their  consciousness  of  merited  dcgi’a- 
uation. — p.  43S.  ° 
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Wo  take  our  leave Jofr  Mr.  Laing  with  much  tespeci;,  aiid  with 
many  thanks  for  tlie*  information  he  has  furnished  us.‘  His 
voluuic  is  one  of ‘the  ablest  and  most  valuable  of  its  class,*  and 
we  waruilv  commend  it  to  our ‘readers.  “  V 
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Art.  IV. — T/i€  Beauties  of  tlie  Bible;  An  Argument  for  Inspiration^  in 
Ten  Lectures.  By  William  Leask.  Loudon ;  Partridge  and  Oakey. 

2.  The  Bible  and  the  Working  Classes ;  being  a  Series  qf  Lectures  delivered 
to  the  Working  Classes  of  Bradford ^  1851.  By  iVlexaiider  Wallace. 
London  :  Hamilton  and  Adams. 

We  class  the  above  two  books  together  as  similar  in  subject, 
and  not  dissimilar  or  unequal  either  in  execution  or  in  design. 
Both  arc  tributes  to  the  excellence  of  the  Bible,  and  both  pro¬ 
fess  to  lead  arguments  in  behalf  of  its  inspiration ;  both  are 
written,  too,  w  ith  much  ability,  and  display  on  the  part  of  their 
authors  deep  reverence  and  glowing  aflection  for  the  Word  of 
God.  Ere  speaking  farther  of  their  character  and  claims  we 
have  a  few^  general  remarks  to  offer. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  how  many  books  have  been  written  of 
late  on  the  subject  of  the  Bible.  We  have  had,  first,  the  ‘  Bards 
of  the  Bible,’  and  since  ♦hese  have  appeared  the  ‘  Battles  of  the 
Bible,’  the  ‘  Boys  of  the  Bible,’  ‘  W^hat  the  Bible  is,  does,  and 
teaches’  and  now  we  have  the  volumes  in  hand,  upon  the 
‘  Beauties  of  the  Bible,’  and  its  relation  to  the  working  classes. 
Glad  as  w  e  are  to  see  such  w  ide  attention  directed  to  the  W^ord 
of  God,  and  convinced  as  we  arc  that  the  very  dilferent  modes 
of  enforcing  Bible  truth  and  illustrating  Bible  beauty  pursued 
by  these  various  authors  cannot  fail  to  produce  good  results,  it 
is  not  without  a  certain  degree  of  concern  that  w  e  have  watched 
the  w  orking  of  the  necessity  which  seems  to  have  called  them 
forth.  AVhen  apologies  for  the  Bible  become  rife,  it  is  clear 
that,  in  the  estimation  of  many,  its  authority  is  sinking,  and  its 
glory  beginning  to  decjiy.  And  we  could  have  wished  that  either 
ot  the  authors  before  us  had  given  ns  a  cha])ter  on  this  special 
topic — Why  is  the  Bible  held  in  less  estimation  by  multitudes 
than  it  w  as  once  ?  To  supply  this  lack  of  service,  w^e  have  not 
at  present  room,  but  we  must  throw  out  a  fewv  hints  on  what  we 
deem  a  matter  of  great  moment. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  state  what  w’c  think  are  some  of  the 
[  principal  causes  why  the  Bible  has  undergone  a  degree  of 
N.  S.— VOL.  IV.  E 
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deprcciauon.  There  is,  of  course,  first,  the  natural  enmity  which 
exists  in  men’s  minds  against  its  moral  j)recepts,  aiui  the  lolty  V 
spiritual  ideal  it  presents.  That  there  is  such  a  baseness  in  human  ® 
nature  it  were  vain  to  deny.  We  find  something  like  it  in  other  3 
things  besides  the  depreciation  of  the  llible.  Ihe  spirit  which 
underrates  genius  and  literature,  which  finds  c\en  Shakspeaie 
and  Milton  overrated,  which  holds  at  arm’s  length  every  new  ;■ 
effort  of  genius  till  it  has  acquired  a  name,  which  secs  no  beauty  » 
in  the  most  glorious  diamond  till  it  is  called  the  mountain  of 
light,’  and  which  quarrels  with  Nature  herself ;  finding  this  land.  j;W 
sca])e  too  tame,  and  that  mountain  too  low,  is  a  variety  ot  the 
same  spirit  which,  wearied  of  hearing  the  Bible  always  callcc 
the  ‘just,’  is  seeking  to  ostracise  it  for  ever.  There  is,  however,  ■ 
this  difference— the  hater  of  poetry  and  nature  expresses  ])iin-  ^ 
cipally  his  own  selfish  sense  of  intellectual  inferiority  ;  the  haler 
of  the  Bible,  his  conscience-stricken  sense  of  depravity.  Besides,  }  ^ 
the  book  is  not  only  too  high,  but  too  holy  for  him.  Hence  he 
hates  it  with  a  hatred  compounded  of  the  envy  of  imbecility  and  '  -k 
the  rage  of  guilt.  In  vain  to  tell  him  that  it  is  a  friend,  that  it  ^ 

means  him  well,  and  wishes,  by  the  very  storms  of  its  invee-  ^ 
tives  against  sin,  to  drive  him  on  toward  the  haven  of  his  hap-  | 

]>iness.  lie  is  determined  to  resist  its  benevolent  interference,  4 

and  would  contemptuously  unloosen  the  rough  grasp  which  is  i 
dragging  him  to  lieaven.  Notwithstanding  all  our  boasted 
refinement  and  j)rogress,  we  are  afraid  that  the  hatred  of  the  ;| 

Bible,  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  may  be  resolved  uo^Y,  as  for-  | 

merly,  into  tlie  love  of  those  sins,  whether  of  soul,  body,  or 
spirit,  which  the  Bible  condemns.  I  | 

But,  secoudly,  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  Bible  |  | 
has  been  among  us,  and  the  familiarity  to  which  it  has  been  ff  4 
admitted,  have,  however  unjustly,  operated  upon  many  minds  M 
against  it.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing  for  an  admirer  to  come  too  ^ 
near  a  master-piece  of  painting,  to  have  it  always  hanging  up  in  J 
his  private  apartment,  or  to  get  a  long  and  favourite  poem  by 
heart.  ^  Iho  flush  ol  novelty  aud  the  feeling  of  surprise  once 
over,  indiflerence  is  very  apt  to  succeed.  That  the  Bible  M 

reUiins  such  freshness  to  this  hour,  and  is  continually,  to  careful 
.and  lo\iug  eyes,  disclosing  new  beauty  and  new*  meaning,  is  a 
striking  cNidcncc  of  its  divinity.  But  it  is,  at  the  same  time, 
undeniable  that  thousands  ol  our  fastidious  and  fashionable 
readers  aie  tired  of  the  Bible.  Willing  to  grant  in  words  all 
}ou  please  to  say  about  its  paramount  truth  and  power, 
tlicv  nevertheless  feel  it  in  their  hearts  to  be  a  bore  ;  it  seems  to 
e  ong  another  age  ;  it  is  at  best  a  strange  star  in  a 
strange  firmament ;  and  they  turn  with  eagerness  to  the  last  ;|| 
paradoxes  and  imj)icties  from  Lmerson  or  the  last  witticisms  S 
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and  oddities  from  the  pen  of  Dickens.  This  ought  not  so  to  be, 
but  most  certainly  this  is. 

Thirdly.  The  vast  multiplication  of  other  books  has  been 
prejudicial  to  the  ])ower  of  the  Bible.  The  mass  of  periodicals, 
pamphlets,  and  fictions  pouring  from  the  press  in  our  day  has 
too  often  acted  as  a  grave-stone  upon  the  word  of  God.  For 
ages  the  Book  had  no  competition  to  encounter.  In  many 
houses  it  was  aione ;  in  others  it  was  flanked  by  volumes  which 
were  expressly  founded  on  it,  which  sought  to  illustrate  or  to 
defend  it.  We  even  yet  now  and  then  stumble  upon  lowly 
dwellings,  where  the  whole  library  consists  of  a  Bible,  a  ‘  Pil¬ 
grim’s  Progress,’  and  a  few  simple  books  or  tracts.  But  this  is 
the  exception.  More  frequently  you  find  the  Book  elbowed  by 
Shelley’s  ‘  Queen  Mab,’  Cooj)cr’s  ‘  Purgatory  of  Suicides,’  or 
other  productions  worse  still,  which  have  no  mark  or  likelihood 
except  from  the  virulent  hatred  and  slanderous  falsehood 
they  have  directed  against  the  Bible.  And  even  in  libraries 
where  such  books  dare  not  show  their  unclean  visages,  you  can 
easily  discern  that  the  Bible  holds  a  divided,  if  not  a  disputed 
dominion,  and  that  the  ‘  Waverley  Novels,’  Macaulay’s  ‘  FiOg- 
land,’  ‘  Vanity  Fair,’  and  ‘  In  Memoriam,’  are  far  more  valued 
than  the  oracle  of  the  living  God.  Tiiej/  are  read,  devoured, 
dog-eared ;  if  lies  like  a  mummy  carefully  wrapt  up  in  its  case  ; 
or  if  occasionally  lifted,  it  is  with  an  air  of  patronage  and  deco¬ 
rous  insult.  A  thing  of  Heaven,  it  has  yet  unquestionably  suf¬ 
fered  from  the  competition  of  earth. 

Fourthly.  We  find  this  in  part  accounted  for  on  the  principle 
of  reaction.  With  the  reverence  of  the  past  for  the  Bible  there 
was  a  degree  of  superstition  mingled.  The  matter,  the  sub¬ 
stance,  the  spirit,  the  genius,  and,  within  certain  limits,  the  style 
of  Scripture  cannot  be  reverenced  too  profoundly.  But  our 
fatliers  carried  reverence  to  a  ridiculous  excess.  While  the 
pa]>ists  showed  their  stupid  respect  for  it  as  the  Thibet  people  do 
theirs  to  the  Grand  liama,  by  shutting  it  up,  our  ancestors  found 
its  every  ‘  if’  and  ‘and’  equally  insj)ired,  and  shrank  from  touch¬ 
ing  it  with  the  point  of  the  critical  rod.  It  was  as  if  men,  in 
honour  of  their  Mother  Earth,  were  to  sec  sacrilege  in  the  use 
of  the  spade  or  plough,  or  as  though  admirers  of  the  sun  were 
to  break  the  telescopes  which  showed  the  inequalities  upon  his 
surface  and  the  spots  upon  his  disk.  As  this  folly  still  prevails 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  church,  we  forbear  eliaracterizing 
it  in  full.  Enough  at  present  to  notice  the  fearful  evils  to  which, 
by  a  sure  and  a  foreseen  reaction,  it  has  led.  ‘  Bibliolatry  ’ 
has  led  to  biblioclasm.  Men,  from  believing  that  there  was 
scarcely  a  recognisable  human  element  in  Scripture,  have  leapt 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  divine  one.  Nor  will  many 
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of  them,  wo  fear,  retrace  tlieir  steps  till  Uie  question  of  inspira¬ 
tion _ in  other  words,  of  the  relation  and  proportion  of  the  divine 

and  hinnan  elements  in  the  book  of  God  has  been  set  by  some 
master-hand  upon  its  ])ropor  foundation.  *  ’ 

Fifthly.  In  connexion  with  our  last  remark,  we  notice  the 
evil  which  the  Bible  1ms  sustained  from  the  distance  at  which 
it  has  been  placed  from  the  wants  and  feelings  of  our 
modem  humanitv.  It  has  been  regarded  too  much  as  an 
oracle,  and  too  Tittle  as  a  friend;  dt  has  been  shut  up  and 
accluded  by  n  rail  of  false  reverence  instead  of  running  down 
and  min^ding  with  the  general  current  of  society  ;  it  has  been 
regarded  as  a  Sabbath-day  book,  and  not  as  a  book  for  every 
(1,1V — and  for  all  classes  and  ages.  Its*  width  of  view,  its 
wunn-hearted  tenderness,  its  cosmopolitan  spirit — its  love  to 
the  human  race,  have  been  overlooked;  while  attention  has 
been  too  much  turned  to  its  gloomier  aspects!  and  sterner 
truths.  Men  have  acted  like  those  who,'  in  reading'  a  book  of 
medicine,  should  stop  at  the  diagnosis  of  (the  symptoms,. and 
omit  the  paragraphs  describing- 1  the  mean St  and  process  of 
the  cures.  This,  again,  we  trace  to.  the  inlluence  ofi.poperv. 
Pauly,  in  reR])ect,  and' partly,  in  terror,  it  insulated  tho  w  ord  of 
Gwl ;  and  invested  it  with  a  false  and  hoUowtdignity,  pompously 
burying  it  as  (ilenara  his  bride,  before  she  i. was  deach  i  Very 
dift'enuitly,  we  conceive,  must  the  first  Christians  liaveiiised  the 
letters  of  Paul,  as  well  as  the  other  inspired i documents.!:  They 
would — ‘genuine  love-letters  as  they  W’ere*— lay  tlienii  in  their 
bosoms,  read  them  with  rapture,  .water  tliom  withltlicir  tears, 
and  make  them  the  kind  companions  ofttbeir  solitary  and  social 
hours.  How  did’erent  this  from’ i  tho  i  silly  and  supcrsiitious 

reverence  of  after  days  I  . . .li’  j.,.  jK-.f.,.  .n 

Sixthly.  ()wing  to  this  grand. mistake,  certain  demands  were 
made  of  the  Bible,  which  time  and  i  culture  havo‘ proved- to  be 
exorbitaut,  and  which,  iK)t  being  satisfied,  have  i  tended  to 
mjnro  it  in  general  re]mte.i  Aj certain  vulgar  faultlcssncss  was 
eliovod  to  exist  in  it.  It  mustibc'.oneiofj  those  ^  perfect  monsters 
w  nr  i  the  world  ne  cr  saw!’ — just  as  there  are  still  .wiseacres 
w  o  insist  on  it,  that  the  earth,  when. foiiguiallv  created,  ^vas 
one  tnurc  and  perfect  chrvsolitc’-^that  the  magnificent  nioun- 
tarns  and  rocks  of  us  present  fonn  are  i  ruins— and  that  its 
volcanoes  and  earthquakes  are  the  tokens  and. voices  of  God’s 

oTilinT'Tu  Some  practised  ou  the  Bible 

m^rturnn  m  and'  found  an'oiaclc  in  -  its  every 

^  mystories  in  thetdepths  of  Hs 

wvtrds  •  follows  of  many  of  its  soi>arc\tc 

and  final  ^  designed  to.teach  complete 

and  final  sv  stems  of  astronomy,  geology,  &c.-Dayv  that  every 
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inodcm  discovery  was*  to  be  found,  in  cyj>her,  somewbero  or 
other,  ill' its  pages.  *  This  egregious  nonsense  was  sure  by  and 
bve  to  provoke  reaction-  by  the  common  rationalistic  denial 
of  all  superior  worth  and  divinity  in  the  Scriptures.  This 
position  we  deem  hopeless  and  absurd.  •  But  it  is  .equally 
iiiqxrssiblc,  in  an  age  like  ours,  to  maintain  the  other.  The 
Bible,  like  nature,  has  its  inequalities — its  valleys  and  thickets, 
as  well  as  its  clear  eminences.  •  You  can  open  it  ^Yithout  lind- 
iiig.  anything  expressly  suited i  to  your  emergency.  Mysteries 
have  often  been  imagined*  in  its  words  where  they  did  not 
exist.  It  teaches  no  systems  of  science  or  philosophy  what¬ 
ever,  and  does  not  even  predict  the  particulars  of  our  present 
advancement  in  eilher.  It  was  undoubtedly  an  error  and  a 
crime  in  those  who  felt  this  to  leap  to  the  other  extreme,  and 
ignore  the  numberless  marks  of  a  divine  origin,  which  the 
Bihle  nevertheless  possessed  ;  but  it  w’ere  also  an  error  and  a 
wrong  in  us  not  to  record  this  as  one  of  the  causes  which  have 
contributed. to  so  sad  a  result. 

Seventhly.  The  attacks  which  have  of  late  thickened  around 
the  nuthenticity  of  the  letter  of  inspiration  have  had  their  own 
share  in  lowering  its  credit  with  many.  Not  that  we  think 
these  attacks  successful.  They  have  not  added  materially  to 
the  objections  and  difficulties,  propounded  by  that  respectable 
person  Tom  Paine  in  the  last  century.  They  have  told  only — 
when  they,  have  told  at  all — against  Bibliolatry,  which  is  not  to 
be  identified  with  the  Bible  itself.  Still  the  frequency  of  such 
assaults,  the  jiertinacity  of  the  assailants,  the  comparative 
decency  of  their  language,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  their 
writings  now-a-days  circulate,  have  served  to  nourish  a  belief 
among  great  classes  of  the  community,  that  the  Bible  has 
sufiered  some  new  and  deadly  damage,  if  it  has  not  been 
entirely  defeated.  The  smoke  is  not  fairly  off  the  field  of 
battle  ;  and  till  it  has  risen,  the  true  position  of  our  army 
cannot  be  seen.  Not  till  then,  will  it  be  found  that  not  one 
of  our  battalions  is  dispersed,  and  not  one  of  our  standards  has 
been  taken. 

Eighthly.  This  impression  of  partial  defeat  has  principally 
spread  among  a  class  who  were  most  susceptible  of  being 
injured  by  it — wc  mean  the  lower  ranks.  They  have  not  been 
taught  the  habit  of  weighing  moral  evidence.  They  do  not 
understand  the  principle  of  probabilities.  Everything  with 
them  must  be  dogmatically  certain,  or  demonstrably  false. 
Scripture  difiiculties  go^  therefore,  much  farther  with  them  than 
with  the  cultivated.  They,  have  got,  in  our  age,  precisely  that 
degiee  of  the  little  learning,  which,  on  religious  matters,  is  such 
a  dangerous  thing.  Like  the  vulgar  in  Christ’s  day,  they  still 
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seek  for  a  «V«— and  would  wish  to  see  the  tmth  of  Christianity 
whispered  in  the  wind,  or  trumpeted  in  Uie  thunder,  or  written 
around  Uie  sun.  Their  iniporfect  culture  has  taught  them  to 
rtfjcct  ^bosts 9  Ainl  tlicv  would  w’isli  to  reject^  God  ujid  Clirist 
too.  Add  to  this  their  Iroqiicntly  immoral  habits,  their  political 
rcsciUuicnts,  their  suspicion  of  clergymen,  and  the  little  time 
they  have  for  thinking  or  reading  on  relij^ious  topics  at  all. 
Hence,  alas  !  the  ‘  hif<  ha’  Bible,’  once  their  fatlier’s  pride,  is  no 
longer  a  source  of  solace  or  pride  to  millions  of  our  Nvoihing 
men,  who  have  become  hard-eyed  infidels,  or  bitter  scofiers,  or 
utterly  careless  and  indiflerent  on  the  subject. 

Ninthly.  We  must  trace  much  of  the  evil  we  are  deploring 
to  tiie  churcli,  the  pulpit,  and  the  religious  press.  They  have 
not  couunended  the  Bible  as  they  should  have  done  to  the 
minds  of  men.  Too  often  they  have  taught  the  false  notions 
of  a  bygone  age  in  reference  to  it.  Sometimes,  instead  ot  fairly 
meeting,  ministers  have  roared  and  dogmatized  down  the 
doubts  which  were  given  them  to  solve.  Many  of  our  American 
bretliren  seem  anxious  to  ])rescrvc  the  Bible,  principally  as  a 
padlock  on  the  chains  of  the  slave ;  or  else,  because,  in  (heir 
judgment,  it  contradicts  the  plainest  deductions  of  modern 
science.  And  time  would  fail  us  to  speak  of  the  twaddle,,  the 
cant,  the  affected  piety,  the  commonplace,  the  envy,  the  bigotry, 
the  ignorance,  and  the  party-spirit  to  which  the  divine  Book  is 
used  as  a  stalking-horse  in  the  present  day.  Coleridge  wished 
for  a  book  entitled  ‘Christianity  Defended  against  its  Defenders.’ 
The  second  volume  might  be  entitled  ‘  the  Cause  of  the  Bible 
pleaded  against  Bibliolatrv,  Bigotry,  Cant,  and  Spiritual  Conceit 
— ns  well  as  against  nationalism.  Infidelity,  Vice,  and  Popular 
Ignorance.’ 

finally,  we  think  w’e  discern  in  the  depreciation  of  the  Bible 
one  part  of  a  great  and  awful  process  through  which  God  is 
conducting  Christianity  in  our  time.  It  is  one  of  severe  sifting, 
but,  one  out  of  w’hich  good  must  spring.  Let  us  ever  distin- 
guish  iKJtweeu  things,  and  mere  circumstances  and  w’ords. 
Christianity  is  one  thing,  and  churches  are  another  ;  Christianity 
IS  one  thing,  and  creeds  are  another  ;  Christianity  is  one  thing, 
am  e\en  the  best  of  our  present  schemes  for  its  promotion,  and 

It  strongest  of  its  external  evidences,  are  another,  and  the 
ume  seems  come  when  God  is,  in  his  providence,  to  strike  these 
one  a  ter  another  away-  to  sUmp  age  and  decrepitude  upon 

lem  -~to  strip,  as  it  were,  our  leligion  into  its  primitive 
jwwtr  anti  simplicity,  anil  not  till  it  be  thus  stripped  will  it 
^  able,  like  a  naked  Athlete,  to  gain  the  race.  Let  the 
g,  we  say  fearlessly,  go  on.  Things  must  be  worse  ere 
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they  are  better.  Lot  intellectual  men  continue  to  flock  away, 
as,  alas!  they  are  flocking  from  our  churches — let  philosophers 
and  physicists  take  the  Hntnith  of  Christianity  for  granted,  and 
laugh  at  you  if  you  deny  their  statement, — let  politicians  treat 
it  8im])ly  as  an  earthly  fact,  and  a  matter  of  mere  polity, — ^let 
misled  and  unhapjiy  men  of  genius  rave  at  it  as  ‘  having  gone 
out,’ — let  even  some  friendly  critics  of  the  evidences  find  them 
but  problematical : — all  this  might  have  been  expected — all  this 
had  been  foretold — all  this  is  rather  to  be  in  the  mean  time 
desired — all  this  never  touches  the  real  merits  of  the  Christian 
case,  or  afl’ects  the  verdict  which  man’s  conscience  and  his  heart 
have  long  ago  returned  in  favour  of  real  Christianity.  All  this, 
while  thinning  our  professed  ranks,  ought  to  intensify  the  zeal, 
hope,  and  activity  of  those  who  remain,  and  all  this  will  serve 
to  precipitate  the  crisis  we  see  before  us,  when  men  in  their 
misery  and  darkness,  sick  of  mere  science,  mere  literature, 
mere  philosophy,  mere  political  advancement,  mere  religious 
naturalism,  shall  return  to  the  llible,  and  shall  ask,  crave,  and 
obtain  a  sublimer  form  of  Christianity  than  tlie  world,  since  the 
first  century,  has  ever  seen. 

We  must  not,  we  repeat,  confound  the  battlements  of 
Christianity  w  ith  Christianity  itself.  These  are  often  in  reality 
the  objects  of  assault,  and  while  w’e  are  trembling  for  the  founda¬ 
tions,  the  adversary  may  be  only  seeking  to  pull  down  the 
external  buttresses.  Church  estiiblishments,  for  instance,  are 
but  battlements  —  crazy  and  condemned  battlements  —  and 
not  Christianity.  Let  them  fall,  as  soon  as  God  pleases ! 
J^opery  is  another  battlement,  still  more  rotten,  and  reeling 
to  its  fall,  its  very  splendour  the  ghastly  lustre  of  leprosy 
like  that  which  shone  in  ancient  infected  dwellings,  and  not 
Christianity.  Let  it  fall  suddenly  and  soon  I  Even  creeds, 
excellent,  and  in  the  main  true,  as  many  of  them  are — even  our 
ecclesiastical  organizations,  powerful  as  they  seem,  even  our 
pulpits,  great  as  the  good  they  still  do,  even  the  oflice  of  the 
ministry,  honoured,  and  deservedly  honoured  as  it  still  is,  even 
our  external  evidences  and  popular  views  of  inspiration,  are 
but  battlements,  and  not  Christianity.  Christianity  is  indepen¬ 
dent  of  them,  and  though  they  w’ere  all  ignored  to-morrow,  she 
would  remain  intact ;  her  doctrines,  her  facts,  her  spirit,  her 
blessed  hopes,  and  her  text-^took  would  still  survive,  for  they 
belong  to  the  imperishable,  the  infinite,  and  the  divine. 

H  e  have  not  space  to  enter  on  the  subject  of  the  cure 
for  the  disease,  the  causes  of  which  we  have  thus  partially 
indicated.  This  to  be  complete  would  include,  besides  defences 
and  paneg}Tics  on  the  Bible,  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  tho 
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question  of  inspiration,  a  moro  profound  and  thorough  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  relations  which  the  Bible  sustains  to  modern  pro¬ 
gress,  culture,  and  society,  and  tlie  infusion  of  a  raoie  huinane 
and  liberal  8])irit  into  the  morality  and  the  theology  of  the 
churches.  These  might  not  altogether  stop  the  infidel  torrent 
which  has  set  in,  and  which  must  Tun  its  course^  but  tliev  would 
tend  to  reconiincud  the  Bible  to  iiiiany  w’ho  aie  at  present 
sceptical  of  its  supreme  authority,  and  would  cheer  and  conilort 
others  whose  hearts  aie  trembling  for  tlie  ark  ofi  God.  i 

Whatever  dangers  ai*e  rising,  or <  may. yet  arise,  around- tin 
beriptures,  wo  need  scarcely  remind.  Christians  of  the  dut) 
which  these  very  perils  enforce,  of  clinging  w'ith  renew'ed  zeal 
and  determination  to  The  Book.  There  ismone  like  it.  \\  ere 
it  surrendered,  the  broadest  calamities  would  rush  upon  the 
world.  The  moral  sun  of  the  earth  were. extinguished.  The 
analogy  is  perfect.  There  may  be  larger  and  brighter  lumi¬ 
naries  in  the  universe  than  the  sun  ;  but  he  is  our  sun ;  and  the 
man  were  a  blasphemer  or  a  lunatic,  who'  should,  refuse  to 
acknowledge  his  sovereignty,  or  to  walk  in  his  beams.  So  it 
were  possible  to  conceive  a  clearer  ixjvelation  of  GotVs  will 
than  in  the  Bible ;  but  it  is  our  Bible,  the  unparalleled,  nn- 
appruached  luminary  of  the  soul  and  conscience  of  man ;  and 
tUl  a  now  and  more  glorious ’Day*star  appear,  woe  to  tliose  who 
venture  to  deny  or  to  depreciate  its  just  claims  \  lU  n  1  ‘ 

Mr.  Lcask's  volume  is  entitled;  ‘An  Argument  for  Inspira¬ 
tion.*  This,  however,  describes  rather  its* aim  than  its  result. 
It  is  not  a  conneoted  or  linked  chain  of  argument  at  all.  It  is 
a  series  of  interesting  and  eloquent  papers  on  some  of  the 
more  prominent  characteristics  of  the.  sacred  tvoluine.  The 
first  lecture  is  on  the  Structure  of  the  Bible  ;•  the  second,  on 
the  Poetry  of  the  Bible;  the  third,  on  the  Dreams  of  the  Bible; 
the  fourth,  on  the  Biography  of  the  Bible  ;  the  fifth,  on  the 
Morality  of  the  Bible ;  the  sixth,  on  the  Parables  of  the  Bible ; 
the  seventh,  on  the  Predictions  of  the  Bible;  the  eighth,  on  the 
Miracles  of  the  Bible ;  the  ninth,  on  the  Design  of  the  Bible; 
and  the  tenth,  on  the  Destiny  of  the  Bible.  It  is  perhaps  a  little 
hypercritical,  but  we  should  be  glad  if  Mr.  Leask  had  chosen 
another  title  than  ‘  The  Beauties  of  the  Bible?  The  alliteration 
IS  a  \ery  well,  hut  the  title  leads  the  reader  to  expect  a 
dissertation  on  the  literary  merits  of  the  beriptures,  and  he  is 
rather  Bu^nsed  to  find  chapters  on , tlie  Miracles,  the)  Predio- 
UoiiB,  and  above  all  on  the  Destiny  of  Uie  Bible.  This,  how- 
e^r,  is  on  o  jcciion  which  leaves  th  .  -substance  of  therbook 

possesw..^  merit,  and  is  calcu- 
o  e  o  extensive  iisefulnc.  Admirably,  in  general. 
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with  great  clearnoSvS,  acuteness,  liveliness,  ami  unction,  does 
Mr.  Leask  dilate  upon  the  literary,  moral,  and  spiritual  glories 
of  the  book  of  (iod.  He  writes  con  am  ore ;  ho  throws  his  whole 
soul  into  the  subject.  This  holy  enthusiasm  is,  indeed,  one  of 
the  principal  charms  of  the  tvork,  and  redeems  its  fault  of  occa¬ 
sional  commonplace  in  thought,  and  occasioucal  rhetorical  dif¬ 
fuseness  and  declamation  in  language.  It  is  a  book  not  to  be 
judged  from  what  may  be  called  its  tine  passages,  which  some¬ 
times  rather  mar  the  effect,  but  from  the  mass  of  vigorous, 
wholesome,  and  well-expressed  thought  which  it  contains. 
It  is,  perhaps,  not  quite  so  well  written  as  his  ‘  Footsteps  of 
the  Messiah,’  and  not  nearly  so  elaborate  and  systematic  as  his 
‘  Great  liedemption still  it  probably  will  be  more  popular 
than  either. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  room  for  quotations.  We  refer 
our  readers  <to  the  book  itself,  and  especially  to  the  opening 
passage  on  the  Morality  of  the  Bible,  to  tlm  ingenious  explana¬ 
tion  of  our  Jjord’s  parables,  to  the  entire  chapter  on  the  Bio¬ 
graphy  of  the  Bible,  and  to  many  passages  of  much  energy  and 
interest  in  the  Predictions  and  the  Design  of  the  Bible.  We 
pray  heartily  that  the  book  may  be  blessed  in  the  proportion 
of  its  own  merits  and  its  author’s  pious  and  ardent  intentions. 

Mr.  Wallace’s  volume  consists  of  a  series  of  lectures  de¬ 
livered  in  Bradford  on  the  Sabbath  afternoons  to  the  working 
classes.  i  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  has'  done  great 
good  to  die  persons  whom  he  more  especially  addressed. 
His  lectures,  if  not  so  elaborate  ns  Mr.  Lcask’s,  are  equally 
sound,  solid,  and  energetic.  They  have  done  much  good  to 
those  for  whom  they  were  at  first  designed,  and  we  cordially 
wish  that  the  benefit  may  be  extended  to  thousands  more. 
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In  -these  two  volumes  Lamartine  continues  with  great  dramatic 
power  die  story  ^  of  the  Restoration.  His  style  irises  to  the 
sublime,  in  some  plac^ta^  bis  descriptions  are  vivid  in  the 
extreme ;  his  narrative  .vv*dr8e,  vigorous,  and  clear ;  his  appre¬ 
ciation  of  character  p'"* ’  eidl,  though  tainted  on  one -side  by 
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invective,  on  the  other  bv  favouritism.  In  the  present  volumes, 
as  in  the  first,  he  is  inhuenoed  too  much  in  his  apprecia- 
tion  of  die  emperor’s  character  and  acts  by  his  personal 
feeling  towaixls  Louis  Napoleon  Donaparte.  He  exaggerates 
his  weaknesses;  he  is  severe,  not  beyond  truth,  but  bitterly  and 
in  tones  not  precisely  those  ol  the  historian ;  while,  by  way  of 
contrast,  he  upholds  the  llourbons,  vaunts  them  to  the  skies, 
and  lauds  them  in  terms  which  their  subsecpient  conduct  ne\er 
justiiied.  But  this  is  Lamartine’s  characteristic.  He  does 
nothing  by  halves.  He  is  bitter,  sai'castic,  severe,  or  he  is 
laudatory  in  the  extreme.  With  regard  to  the  Bourbons,  they 
are  the  family  of  his  ancient  love,  of  his  youth,  and  despite  his 
somewhat  poetical  and  sentimental  republicanism,  there  is  still 
a  lingering  atfection  in  his  heart  for  them. 

Lamartine  is  not  a  republican,  certainly,  of  the  Roman 
school,  nor  indeed  of  the  Athenian.  His  nature,  except  under 
exceptional  circumstances,  is  too  feminine,  too  poetical,  too 
sensitive,  to  be  that  stern  man,  whose  immutable  principles 
arc  to  him  founded  on  faith  and  reason,  and  who  is  the  only 
republican  who  can  ever  be  permanently  useful  to  his  cause. 
He  is  essentially  a  vain  man,  he  loves  renown  and  glory 
as  much  as  the  most  warlike  of  his  countrymen;  he  loves 
show  and  glitter,  and  noise  and  bustle,  where  there  are  weaving 
Hags  and  smiles  of  beauty — but  he  has  neither  that  combination 
of  Danton  and  Washington  which  makes  the  republican  of 
the  Luropcan  school,  nor  that  patience,  without  which  all 
degrees  of  liberalism  are  useless.  He  is  an  ambitious  and 


an  impulsive  man.  He  describes,  himself  to  a  certain  degree 
in  his  sketches  of  Xey  and  Labedoyere.  Carried  away  b} 
his  feelings,  in  1848,  he  was  a  republican,  and  had  he  beer 
elected  ])resident  would  have  remained  so,  and  done  his  dutj 
honestly  ami  sincerely.  But  any  other  republic  than  his  owr 
is  to  him  insu])portablc,  and  hence  a  secret  leaning  toward! 
the  ancient  race  of  kings.  Alongside,  beneath  the  traditiona 
Bourbons,  Lamartine  would  not  feel  himself  in  the  shade,  Ik 
would  bow  where  all  bended,  but  since  he  was  arbiter  of  th( 
clestimes  of  !•  ranee  during  two  months,  Lamartine  has  regarde( 
all  elected  or  usurping  power  as  his  rivals.  Hence  his  realb 
virulent  opposition  in  1848  to  General  Cavaignac,  and  hence 
in  part  the  massive  blows  which  he  deals  upon  the  head  of  th 
^‘uipire  and  emperor.  We  should  never,  while  studviiij 
chanirt^r**  ’  i^^^  Sight  of  this — not  that  wo  consider  th 
black  biif^il  painted,  either  overdone  or  tc 

\\Vth  it  is  done, 

of  a  work  XX  r*  P*‘®^*“iiiiRry  remarks  we  continue  our  analysi 
of  a  work,  ^^hlch  deserves-as  a  specimen  of  style,  a  beautifu 
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picture,  and  an  epic  poem — a  place  in  the  library  of  every 
student  of  grave  and  light  literature.  Lamartine  is  magnificent 
as  a  writer,  whatever  may  be  his  faults  as  an  historian,  or  his 
peculiarities  and  w’eaknesses  as  a  ])olitician.  Whether  as  royalist 
or  detnocrat,  conservative  or  radical,  an  impulsive  man  makes 
a  feeble  politician ;  but  this  very  failing  aids  a  poet  in  carrying 
away  the  feelings  and  imaginations  of  his  readers. 

Lamartine  exaggerates  the  scorn  and  hatred  of  the  people 
igainst  Napoleon,  as  he  lied  like  a  great  criminal  to  Elba,  but 
Joes  not  probably  overstate  his  own  feelings : — 

‘  lie  went  not  like  Diocletian  or  Charles  V.,  like  those  princes  satiated 
by  empire  and  weary  of  human  grandeur,  who  only  abandon  a  throne 
from  the  unchangeable  disgust  of  ambition,  and  who  only  look  back  to 
deplore  the  years  they  have  lost  seeking  happiness  in  ruling  men.  lie 
went  not  to  seek,  full  like  them  of  a  second  illusion,  peace  in  the  gardens 
of  Salona,  or  holiness  in  a  monastery.  He  departed,  conquered,  humi¬ 
liated,  betrayed,  abandoned,  irritated,  embittered,  scarcely  feigning,  and 
feigning  ill,  a  forced  resignation  to  the  ingratitude  and  cowardice  of  his 
lieutenants,  accusing  his  people,  cursing  his  brothers,  regretting  his  wife, 
his  son,  his  j)alaces,  his  crowns ;  incapable  of  bending  to  any  private  con¬ 
dition  however  splendid,  and  having  so  young  and  for  so  long  a  period 
contracted  such  a  habit  of  power,  that  to  live  with  him  was  to  reign, 
and  that  not  to  reign  was  worse  than  to  die.  lie  went  not  then  without 
hope  of  return,  and  without  having  plotted  already  in  his  thoughts,  with 
himself  and  with  his  rare  partisans,  the  first  thread  of  the  net  which  he 
hoped  one  day  to  cast  from  his  island  over  the  continent.  Princes  of 
royal  blood,  born  upon  thrones,  abdicate  sometimes  sincerely,  because 
they  bear  with  them  and  find  again,  so  to  speak,  their  grandeur  in  their 
name  and  in  their  blood.  Usurping  powers  wdio  have  raised  themselves 
to  empiix^  even  by  glory,  never  wholly  abdicate,  because  descending  from 
the  throne  they  lind  nothing  save  their  original  condition,  and  because 
they  look  upon  it  as  the  humiliation  of  their  pride.  Such  was  Napoleon, 
The  immense  renow  n  which  he  carried  into  exile,  and  w’hich  was  to  follow 
his  name  into  posterity,  sulHced  him  not.  He  wished  to  live  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  power,  and  to  4,'ic  on  the  eminence  of  the  throne  where  he  had 
ascended.’ — Vol.  iii.  pp.  2,  3. 

That  the  people  rejoiced  at  peace,  and  were  utterly  weary  of 
the  reign  of  the  genius  of  war  is  true,  but  that  generally  they 
wished,  as  at  Orgen,  to  hang  him,  is  doubtful.  Lamartine 
describes  Napoleon  leaving  France,  followed  by  universal 
execration,  and  returning  amid  doubtful  enthusiasm.  But  the 
most  interesting  portion  of  the  present  volumes  is  the  return ; 
we  cannot  pass  it  over : — 

‘  On  the  2Gth  Fehmary,  in  the  night,  he  was  present,  wdth  a  serene 
brow,  his  mind  seemingly  at  ease,  his  conversation  free  and  floating,  at  a 
ball  which  the  Princess  Pauline  Borghese  gave  to  the  officers  of  his  army, 
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to  the  foreigners,  and  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  island.  Ho  spoke  j 
at  some  leiVb  on  divers  subjects  with  some  Ln-lish  travellers,  whom 
curiosity  had  brought  from  the  continent  to  this  fete.  He  went  away 
late,  takinjr  with  him  (ieneial  Bertrand  and  General  Prouot.  “  We  start 
to-morrow,**  said  he,  in  a  tone  which  prohibited  discussion  and  commanded 
mute  obedience  j  **  seize  in  the  ni^ht  all  the  ships  at  anchor,  let  the  coin- 
luauder  of  the  brig  the  ‘Inconstant  recci\c  oiders  to  go  on  board,  to  take 
the  command  of  my  fleet,  and  to  prepare  everything  for  the  embarking  of 
the  troops ;  let  inv  guard  go  on  board  to-nion’ow  in  the  day ;  let  no  sail 
leave  the  ports  or  thc  bays  until  we  arc  at  sea.  Until  to-morrow,  let  no 
one,  save  yourselves,  know  my  design.*’  The  two  generals  passed  the  rest 
of  the  night  in  preparing  for  the  execution  of  the  orders  they  had  received. 
1'he  fete  of  the  Princess  Pauline  could  still  be  heard  in  the  stillness  of  the 
night,  when  the  thoughts  of  the  emperor  had  already  crossed  the  sea,  and 
all  was  preparing  in  his  residence  for  departure.  The  oflicers  and  troops 
received,  at  sunrise,  without  astonishment  and  without  hesitation,  orders 
to  prepare  for  embarking.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  never  reasoning 
about  obedience,  and  of  confiding  in  the  name  which,  for  them,  was 
destiny.  In  the  middle  of  the  day,  the  chnloupe  of  the  brig  ‘Inconstant* 
eamc  for  the  emjHror  himself.  He  went  on  board,  saluted  by  cannon,  by 
the  aeclainations  of  the  people,  by  the  tears  of  his  sister,  and  was  received 
on  board  the  brig  by  four  hundred  grenadiers  of  his  guard,  already 
c'uibarked.  The  three  little  trading  vessels  seized  in  the  night  had  received 
the  rest  of  his  troops,  amounting  in  all  to  about  a  thousand  men.  The  ' 
certainty  of  success  illumined  the  face  of  Napoleon,  and  this  confidence 
was  reflected  upon  the  face  of  his  soldiers.  The  sea  was  propitious.’ —  : 
lb.  pp.  3i-3C. 

His  fleet  carried  four  bmidrcd  grenadiers,  two  hundred 
infantry  of  the  guard,  two  hundred  Corsican  chasseurs^  and  a 
hundred  Poles.  Shortly  after  their  departure,  they'  were  all 
busily  copying  the  proclamations  of  their  emperor  ;  while  doing 
so  hrcnch  brig  of  war  hailed  the  ‘  Inconstant,’  and  asked  news 
of  Xaj)oleon,  who  liimsclf,  through  a  speaking  truinj)ct,  assured 
them  that  he  was  well.  On  the  first  of  March  tliey'  reached  the 
Oulfe  Juan  and  landed,  and  were  received  coolly  by  the  people, 
and  at  Antibes  twenty-five  of  his  men,  sent  to  proclaim  the 
government  of  Napoleon,  were  taken  prisoners.  Leaving  these, 
and  astounded  at  his  first  failure,  he  began  his  march  on  Lyons, 
distributing  his  proclamations.  After  nuincvoiis  failures  at 
1  annes  U.rasse,  C'enian,  Haremc,  Digne,  Gap,  Conis,  at  none 
of  which  jdaces  did  he  recruit  a  man,  he  left  Mure 

The  emperor,  on  leaving  la  Mure,  composed  his  vanguard  of  a  hundred 
FawTS  orders  of  Cnmhronne.  Cambronne,  advancing 

^  distance  from  hi  Mure,  found  himself  face  to 

battalion.  Ihc  envoy  he  sent  forward  to  treat  was 
riF)  ^  emperor  informed  of  this,  sent  again  one  of  his  officers,  the 

/  a  r$cadroH  Kaoul,  to  address  the  battalion  which  refused  to  open 
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tlie  road  to  him.  lUioul,  menaced  by  the  fire  of  the  battalion,  came  back 
without  hia  voice  beinj;  heard.  Napoleon  felt  that  the  time  was  come  to 
try  tlic  eifect  of  his  personal  ascendancy  in  the  eyes  of  his  own 
soldiers,  lie  passed  through  his  column,  ordering  it  to  halt,  and  advanced 
at  a  walk  on  his  horse,  almost  alone,  in  front  of  his  army.  The  peasants 
scattered  through  the  field,  made  a  hedge  upon  the  sides  of  the  road, 
seemed  to  remain  neuter  between  the  two  causes,  looking  on  only  with 
the  curious  indiirereucc  of  the  people  at  the  combat  of  audacity,  of  which 
they  were  the  price.  Some  rare  cries  of  Vive  VEntpereur  rose  here 
and  there  from  the  popular  groups.  Some  encouragements  in  a  low 
tone  bade  Napoleon  dare  everything.  It  was  one  of  those  solemn 
moments  when  a  w  hole  people  seem  to  hold  their  resjiiration,  not  to  trouble 
by  their  breath  the  hesitating  decree  of  destiny  which  is  about  to  be  pro- 
iiouneed,  and  when  the  scales  of  the  balance,  ready  to  lean  to  one  of  tw  o 
causes,  are  about  to  carry  the  w  hole  w’orld  along  under  the  intlucnce  of  the 
slightest  chance.  A  cry  may  awake  a  nation,  a  silence  repel  an  audacity, 
a  ball  shot  by  chance  from  the  gnu  of  a  soldier  may  shatter  an  enterprise 
with  the  loss  of  the  great  man  in  whose  breast  it  was  conceived.  Such 
was  at  this  moment  the  mute  and  wavering  situation  of  the  two  armies, 
of  Napoleon  and  of  the  people. 

‘  Napoleon  at  this  moment  was  equal  to  his  design.  The  man  so  feeble 
on  the  18th  Bnimairc,  retreating  disconcerted  and  almost  fainting  in  the 
arms  of  his  grenadiers ;  the  man  so  perplexed  at  rontainebleau  before  the 
insolence  of  his  revolted  marshals;  the  man  so  powerless  and  so  subju¬ 
gated  since  at  the  Elysee  by  the  pressui’e  of  some  legislators  and  some 
traitors,  was  without  ellbrt  and  without  display  a  hero  before  the  bayonets 
of  the  fifth  regiment.  AVhether  he  felt  the  certainty,  given  him  by  his 
accomplices  of  Grenoble,  that  all  hearts  beat  for  him  in  this  battalion, 
or  whether  the  habit  of  arms  on.  the  field  of  battle  made  him  fear  death 
less  by  fire, than  by  the  sword,  or  whether  his  soul  had,  since  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  Elba,  concentrated  all.  its  forces,  in  expectation '  of  this 
supreme  moincut,  and  that  he  judged  his  design  w'ell  worth  a  life,  he 
hesitated  iiiot.  lie  neither  pressed  nor .  slackened  his  march.  lie  ad¬ 
vanced  to  with'iii  a  hundred  yards' of  the  row"  of  bayonets  that  made  a 
wall  across  th'cToad.  He  alighted  from  his  horse,  gave  the  reins  to  one 
of  his  Poles,  folded  his  arms  upon  his  breast,  and  advanced  with  a 
measured ‘step  like'a  man  going  to  execution.  It  was- the  phantom  of 
the  imnginutron  of  the  people 'and  the' army,  appearing  suddenly  and*  as 
if  leaving  the  tomb  betw'een  the  two  E ranees.,  lie  w  ore  the  costume  under 
which  hll  rcmembrances, i legends,  an<l  pictures  had  engraven  him  in  every 
kt  art,  tlio  military  hat,  the  grocn  uniform  of  the  cJi(isseurs  of  the  guard, 
the  riding-ooat  of  .dark  ^coloured  cloth,  oiicn  and  lloating  over  liia  coat, 
high  boots,  and  sjiiUTs  sounding  on  the  ground ;  his  attitude  was  tliat  of 
rctlcctioii  which  nothing  moves,  and  of  peaceable  command  that  doubts 
not  it  will  be  obeyed,  lie  descended  a  slope  of  the  road,  inclined 
towards  the  regiment  he  w’as  about  to, address.  No  group,  cither  before 
hiiu,^or  on  one  side,  or  behind,  prevented  his  being  seen  in  liis  preaii- 
gieux  loneliness,  liis  face  stood  out  alone  and  marked  against  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  road  and  in.  the  blue  of  the  sky.  To  strike  sucli  a  man 
was,  for  the  sokliers  who  recognised  in  him  their  ancient  idol,  not  com- 
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iMiiiosr  but  ussMsinntinff.  N^npolcon  hftil  culculstcd  nfnr^off  this 
of  plorv  to  the  huiuanitY  and  heart  of  the  brencb  soldier.  He  was  not 
deceived,  but  it  was  necessary  to  be  a  profound  "enius  to  dare  it,  and 
Napoleon  to  execute  it.  His  ‘^nadiers  at  a  peat  distance  fi-om  him  had 
their  jruns  under  their  arms  and  reversed  in  si^  of  peace. 

‘The  ehtf  de  bataillon  of  the  fifth  regiment,  perhaps  using  violence 
against  his  feelings  from  duty,  or  knowing  beforehand  the  resolution  of 
the  soldiers  not  to  strike  their  emperor,  and  wishing  only  to  intimidate 
the  army  of  Napoleon  by  the  literal  gesture  of  discipline,  ordered  liis 
biUtalion  to  tire.  The  soldiers  appeared  to  obey  and  levelled  their  guns 
at  Na|K)leon.  But  he,  without  stopping  or  showing  the  least  emotion, 
advanced  to  within  ten  steps  of  the  arms  presenteil  at  his  breast,  and 
raising  that  ringing  voice  which  had  freciuently  commanded  niauccuvres 
in  the  field  of  review  and  battle :  “  Soldiers  of  the  fifth  regiment  of  the 
line,”  said  he,  slowly  opening  his  breast  and  presenting  it  to  their  shots, 

“  if  there  be  one  amoiiirst  voii,  who  would  kill  his  emperor,  he  can  do  so. 
Here  1  am.” 

‘  None  answered.  All  remained  motionless  and  silent.  The  soldiers 
had  not  loaded  their  arms.  They  feared  themselves.  They  had  made 
the  gesture  of  obedience  and  of  fidelity  to  discipline,  and  they  thought 
their  duty  done.  The  heart  could  now  freely  biust  forth.  It  alone  burst 
forth.  At  first  a  thrill  of  feeling  w  as  felt  in  the  battalion,  some  of  the 
arms  were  levelled,  then  many  more,  then  all.  Some  officers  went  away 
and  took  the  road  to  Grenoble,  not  to  be  led  away  by  the  emotions  of 
their  companions,  others  wiped  their  eyes,  and  carried  away  by  their 
soldiers,  put  their  swords  in  the  sheath.  A  cry  of  Vite  VEwpereur  burst 
from  the  battalion,  answered  by  the  ciy  of  Vive  le  cinqnihne  de  ligne  from 
the  grenadiers  of  the  guanl  afar  off.  The  ranks  broke,  the  soldiers 
rushed  with  the  people  around  the  emperor,  who  opened  his  arms  to  them; 
his  own  soldiers  rushed  forward  and  mingled  in  one  exclamation  and  in 
one  group  with  those  of  the  fifth.’ — lb.  pp.  59-65. 

T  his  opened  the  way  to  Grenoble,  where  lie  W’as  rapturously 
received  by  soldiers  and  people,  by  Labedoyere  and  Dumoulin, 
while  the  royalist  authorities  went  out  at  the  opposite  gate  to 
Hoiirgoing.  The  people  fraternized  with  the  soldiers,  and  the 
Tiinperor  ultiniately*  reached  Paris,  where  the  hing,  nnlihe  his 
confident  ministers,  was  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  consternation, 
mmartinc  narrates  w  itli  vigour  the  preparations  for  defence,  the 
do]>artnrc  of  the  princes  for  the  army,  the  etpiivocal  position  of 
Loins  I  hilippc,  the  solemn  declarations  of  Soult  and  Ney  against 
"  i^  ^  stupor  of  Paris  at  the  news,  the  secret  uneasiness 
^  ttnny,  and  the  >acillation  of  the  civil  functionaries,  the 
no  1  ity,  lie  nuTcantilc  and  the  working  classes,  all  of  whom 
were  horror-struck  at  the  idea  of  war 

tobbed  of  their  sons,  saw  them 
The  cmi«Tants  to  die  on  the  frontiers  or  in  a  foreign  hind, 

o  a  returned  wUh  the  princes  foresaw  new  exile.  The 
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j)roprit;tor3  of  national  domains,  reassured  by  the  Chartey  dul  not  conceal 
from  themselves  that  the  invasion  of  the  emperor,  by  bringing  back  a 
second  restoration,  would  bring  it  back  perhaps  irritated  and  revengeful, 
and  their  goods  be  the  ransom  of  the  rc-comiuered  countr}'.  The  Orleanist 
party,  as  yet  in  the  background,  but  full  of  foresight,  were  irritated  at  a 
second  empire  being  interposed  between  them  and  their  ambition.  The 
liberals  and  republicans,  us  yet  milking  common  cause,  lost,  with  a  feeble 
restoration,  fuU  of  future  concessions,  the  hope  of  constituting  representa¬ 
tive  liberty,  or  of  founding  one  day  a  durable  republic,  when  the  people 
hould  have  exercised  themselves  for  sovereignty  under  the  gentle  tuition 
f  a  wise  and  aged  king.  The  ultra-rovalists  alone  rejoiced  in  the  mad- 
less  of  their  confidence.* — lb.  pp.  80,  87. 

Of  the  movements  and  intrigues  in  Paris,  for  Napoleon,  for 
the  king,  and  for  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  our  author  gives  an  inter¬ 
esting  account.  Soult,  Ney,  and  Benjamin  Constant  were 
loudest  against  the  usurper,  while  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
acted  with  manly  vigour  and  patriotism.  As  a  general  rule, 
Paris  was  unanimous  against  Bonajiarte.  But  he  had  taken 
JiVons  without  a  struggle ;  armies  melted  away  at  his  name  and 
increased  his  force,  lie  was  already*  cvervwhcre  saluted  as  the 
reigning  sovereign.  At  liyons  he  issued  decrees  restoring  all 
his  own  officials,  exj)elling  all  emigrants,  restoring  the  tri- 
coloured  flag,  the  imperial  guard,  confiscating  the  property  of 
Bourbons  and  Bourbonists,  and  dissolving  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  Peers,  and  the  Charter.  Ney  soon  joined  him  with 
his  army,  and  then  he  was  at  Fontainbleau.  Meanwhile,  before 
the  great  phantom  of  the  empire,  the  monarchy  had  fled. 
General  Excelmans,  at  the  head  of  a  large  force  of  half-pay 
officers,  joined  by  a  portion  of  the  masses,  declared  for  Napo¬ 
leon  and  took  ])ossession  of  the  Tuileries,  where  the  emperor 
arrived  in  the  middle  of  the  night : — 

‘  lie  was  escorted  by  some  officers,  by  some  brave  soldiers  belonging  to 
the  different  regiments  he  bad  met,  and  by  a  hundred  of  his  Boles  from 
blbe,  true  ^[amelukcs  of  the  North  devoted  to  his  worship,  whose  uniform, . 
physiognomy,  voice,  and  gesture  communicated,  as  he  went  along,  that 
enthusiasm,  at  the  same  time  warlike  and  servile,  by  which  they  were 
animated  towards  him.  llis  generals  and  familierSy  the  most  eager  to 
find  again  a  master,  to  become  under  him  masters  of  the  empire,  went  on 
horseback  to  meet  him.  They  surrounded  his  travelling-carriage,  at  the 
back  of  wliich  they  caught  sight  of  him,  pale  and  feverish,  by  the  light  of 
torches  brandished  by  cavaliers  before  the  horses,  lie  entered  Paris  as  he 
would  a  bivouac  after  a  battle.  Profound  silence  and  deep  solitude  reigned 
in  the  streets,  on  the  Boulevards,  and  on  the  quays,  w’^hich  he  followed  to 
reach  the  bridge  of  Louis  XVI.,  the  avenue  of  his  palace.  At  the 
extremity  of  the  bridge  on  the  quay  of  the  Tuileries,  some  groups  of  people, 
who-had  w'aitcd  for  him  from  dawn,  saluted  his  carriage  by  a  few  cries, 
which  were  not  echoed  on  either  bank.  The  carriage  disappeared  at  a 
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cnllop  undir  the  vault  of  the  galleiy  of  the  Louvre,  vvhieh  leads  from  the 
miav  to  the  court,  and  stopped  before  the  steps  of  the  1  avilion  of  I  lora. 
'FIktc  bf  found  himself  suddenly  in  the  midst  ol  his  people,  the  people  of  lus 
camp  and  of  his  court.  The  three  or  four  hundred  soldiers  of  all  arms,  of 
all  prudes,  pcncrals.  olHcew,  subalterns,  privates,  spread  through  the  courts, 
and  panting  with  iinpatieiicc,  liad  scarcely  heard  the  lolling  ol  his  candage, 
before  thev  threw  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  hoi*ses,  at  the  door,  under 
the  wheels,  like  Indian  idolaters  under  the  wheels  of  their  idol,  and  opening 
the  can’iugc  with  the  violence  of  fanaticism,  they  boie  theii  cinpeior  iu 
their  arms,  and  earried  him,  by  the  light  of  torches,  and  with  cries  of 
delirium  and  ])hrciizy,  from  step  to  step,  from  lauding  to  landing,  from 
hall  to  hall,  unto  the  very  cabinet  and  bedchamber  of  T^uis  XVIII.,  where 
all  marked  the  precipitation  of  a  noetunial  departure,  and  w  lierc  the  tears 
of  the  king  ami  his  servants  had  not  had  time  to  dry  upon  the  farewell 
proclamation.  In  the  midst  of  this  intoxication,  all  concentrated  iu  a 
small  body  of interested  iu  this  triumph,  and  in  the  interior  of 
his  apartments,  Napoleon  and  his  companions  of  the  Island  of  Elba  could 
not  keep  from  a  feeling  of  sadness  and  disappointment  on  seeing  the  soli¬ 
tude  and  bileucc  of  the  capital.  AVas  it  worth  while  to  have  traversed  the 
sea  and  Erauc*e,  precipitated  his  nuuch,  raised  an  anny,  allVonted  Euro|)e, 
to  l>e  received  by  the  coldness  and  terror  of  the  people,  by  isolation  and 
by  night.* — lb.  pp.  191-1113. 


The  historian  then  adds  a  fetv  linos  which  arc  evidently  meant 
as  much  for  Louis  Napoleon  Ilonapartc  as  for  his  uncle : — 
‘  But  if  the  ])eoplc  did  not  protest  by  civic  opposition,  it 
protested  in  general,  hy  its  grief  and  by  its  distance.  Never 
did  bistory  w  itness  more  audacity  in  the  usurpation  of  a  throne, 
more  base  submission  of  a  nation  to  an  army.  France  lost 
that  day  something  of  its  character,  the  majesty  of  its  law,  the 
liherty  of  its  respect.  Military  despotism  snbslitulcd  itself  for 
opinion.  The  pretorians  played  with  a  people.  The  lower  empire 
of  Itomc  witnessed  amongst  the  Gauls  one  of  those  scenes 

which  humiliate  human  nature  and  degrade  history.’— PP. 
IJM,  11)5.  ^11 


Lamartine  proceeds  to  show  that  the  French  jieople  wen 
onU  to  he  conciliated  by  liberty,  T  he  sole  policy’  that  could  ciu 
successfully  was  a  revolutionary’  policy’,  capable  of  arousing  th( 
sy  mpatlnes  of  the  nation.  Napoleon  had  to  pretend  a  leaning  t( 
repnb  icanism  in  order  to  live.  He  relied  on  Foiiche,  talkei 
over  Benjamin  Constant,  who  had  threatened  so  much,  promisee 
I  Kr  y  o  tu  press,  representation,  and  succeeded  in  iiuttiiii 
down  every  insurrectionary  movement,  even  in  La  Vendee.  Tin 
^  Aiigoiilenic  at  Bordeaux  is  touching 

1  writer’s  most  exqiiisiP 

!>  m  f  J^ordcaux,  as  elscw here,  tlr 

IHoplc,  believing  in  constitutional  liberty  and  peace  with  tlr 
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Bourbons,  gave  way  with  difficulty  to  the  military.  The  visit 
of  the  duchess  to  the  barracks,  and  her  failure,  is  admirably 
told. 

All  was  settled  in  France  when  once  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
d’Augoillcme  had  yielded,  but  Europe  was  now  to  decide  her 
future  fate.  Napoleon  from  the  day  of  his  landing  from  Elba 
had  talked  of  peace ;  he  had  now  to  mask  his  intentions,  to 
prepare  for  war,  while  simulating  peace.  The  congress  of 
V'^ienna  was  still  sitting — that  immense  congress  of  emperors, 
kings,  generals,  and  diplomatists,  who  had  undertaken  to  lay 
down  permanently  the  j)olitical  maj>  of  Europe,  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  presence  of  a  hundred  thousand  foreigners,  and  with  the 
whole  civilized  world  looking  on.  Alexander,  his  wife  Eliza¬ 
beth,  his  brother  the  Duke  Constantine,  Nesselrode,  Stakelberg, 
and  Capo  d’l stria  his  counsellors,  l^ozzo  de  Borgo,  a  Corsican, 
and  hater  of  Naj)oleon ;  the  king  of  Prussia,  hostile  to  Napo¬ 
leon  as  the  murderer  of  his  wife,  with  his  brothers  William  and 
Augustus;  the  prince  of  Hardenberg  and  the  baron  de  Hum¬ 
boldt  ;  the  king  of  Denmark,  the  king  of  Bavaria,  the  king  of 
Wurtemberg,  the  king  of  Saxony  ;  all  the  sovereign  princes  of 
the  North  and  of  Italy;  Lord  Castlereagh,  Wellington,  Blucher, 
Talleyrand,  and  the  emperor  of  Austria,  with  Eugene  Beau- 
hamais.  Such  were  the  men  who  were  astounded  at  the  news 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  Empire.  The  sovereigns  were  furious ; — 
‘  A  European  war  against  France,  which  had  executed  Louis 
XVI.  and  twice  crowned  Napoleon,  was  the  first  cry  of  the 
sovereigns  and  their  advisers.  Its  immediate  conquest  before 
the  nation  had  time  to  furnish  new  armies  to  Napoleon,  its 
division  afterwards,  so  that  the  members  of  this  great  body 
might  never  join  again  to  upheave  the  weight  of  the  w'orld — 
such  were  the  half-spoken  resolutions.  I'he  Bourbons  had 
showed  themselves  incapable  of  reigi  ing;  the  sovereigns  must, 
therefore,  abandon  them  to  their  fate,  and  destroy  an  empire 
of  which  they  could  neither  guarantee  the  obedience  at  home 
nor  limit  the  ambition  without.’ — pp.  312,  313. 

The  Bourbons  were  thus  to  be  abandoned,  France  was  con¬ 
demned.  Talleyrand,  however,  saved  her  for  his  own  sake, 
because  without  France  he  was  nothing. 

The  narrative  in  which  Lamartine  tells  how  Talleyrand, 
after  vast  exertions,  saved  the  desperate  cause  of  the  Bourbons, 
is  powerful  and  eloquent.  It  is  history  passionately  related. 
He  accomplished  thus  the  fate  of  Napoleon.  The  partition  of 
brance  would  have  broken  up  the  congress,  and  ensured  the 
victory  of  the  usurper,  who  would  have  had  every  Frenehman 
with  him.  War  was  in  consequenee  declared  in  the  name  of  the 
Bourbons  against  Bonaparte,  who  feigned  to  disbelieve  in  hosti- 
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lities  to  tJic  last  moment.  But  all  were  against  him,  even  hU 
wife,  who  would  not  receive  his  communications.  After  vanoni 
other  efforts,  Napoleon  tried  an  autograph  letter  to  all  tl« 
sovereigns — in  vain.  He  tried  to  corrupt  Talley  raim-  in  'Rin* 
To  obtain  possession  of  his  son — in  vain.  Meanwhile  rouchc 
was  betraving  him.  Napoleon  knew  it,  but  was  afraid  to  show 
his  resentment.  He  put  off  the  day  of  action  as  long  as  pos¬ 
sible,  but  an  accident  set  Europe  on  fire. 

Murat,  son  of  a  simple  cultivator  at  Bastide,  of  Spanish  race, 
powerful,  brave,  chivalrous,  heroic,  entered  the  army  at  fifteen, 
for  five  years  he  was  a  common  soldier.  But  war  came,  and 
in  1792  his  hopes  were  realized.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he 
was  an  officer.  A  few  years  and  he  was  aid-de-camp  to  Bona¬ 
parte  at  Milan — 


‘  bestowed  on  him  in  friendship,  all  that  young  Murat  gave  him  in 
admiration  and  devotion,  attached  him  to  his  fortune,  took  him  to  Egjpt, 
witnessed  his  cavalry  charges  against  the  Mamelukes,  understood  the 
communicative  electricity  which  his  vjilour  inspired  in  the  troops,  saw  in  ; 
him  the  onward  impulse  and  enthusiasm  of  the  army,  brought  him  back 
to  Fnuicc  wliere  he  came  to  dazzle  and  enslave  the  Directory,  and  confided 
to  him  the  part  of  audacity  and  armed  action  at  St.  Cloud,  on  the  ISth 
Bruinaire.  All  knew  how  Murat,  left  by  Bonaparte  with  his  grenadiers 
at  the  door  of  the  orangery  while  Bonaparte  entered  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred  to  a|)ostrophize  and  dissolve,  received  in  his  arms  Bonaparte 
rejected,  disconcerted,  almost  fainting,  put  him  again  on  horseback,  gave 
back  audacity  to  his  resolutions,  iu*ged  forward  his  soldiers,  concealed  his 
uneasiness,  reproved  his  retreat,  and  consummated  his  fortune  and  his 
crime  by  dispersing  with  his  bayonets  the  disarmed  representatives.’ — 
pp.  3G5 — 307. 

Murat  loved  Caroline  Bonaparte.  He  dared  not  ask  for  her. 
Napoleon  gave  her  to  him.  The  two  families  were  henceforth 
one.  After  ennquering  Naples,  Murat  became  governor  of 
Paris,  and  paved  the  way  to  the  empire  by  his  grandeur.  But 
to  his  eternal  honour  be  it  said,  he  tried  to  save  the  Duke 
D’Enghien,  and  with  Caroline  wept  his  death.  After  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  empire  he  was  great  admiral,  and  took  the 
command  of  the  cavalry.  He  became  sovereign  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  Berg,  then  conquered  Spain  tvith  the  promise  of 
l^ing  its  king,  but  received  in  exchange  the  kingdom  of 
Naples : — 


i 


I 


Murat  deceived,  dissatisfied,  in  despair  at  having  conquered  and 
w^ered  with  blood  >pain  for  another,  conceived  a  profound  resentment 
fora  favour  which  he  looked  upon  as  an  outrage.  He  fell  ill  of  that 
languor  ^^ich  follows  disappointed  ambition.  He  refused  to  see  the 
«m]^roir,  shut  himself  up  in  bitter  solitude,  and  at  last  received  the  throne 
or  Naples,  not  as  a  kingdom  but  as  an  insult  from  his  benefactor.  He 
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took  possession  ol*  it  iu  1808,  drove  out  the  Suglish  from  the  islnnd  of 
Capreu,  wheuce  their  flag  offended  his  eyes  iu  his  palace,  dazzled  hia 
people  by  liis  glory,  attached  them  to  him  by  his  grace,  and  governed  them 
with  a  wisdom  and  a  goodness  which  caused  him  to  be  adored  in  Italy. 
His  court  brilliant  w’ith  the  luxury  of  arms,  of  festivities,  of  pleasiues, 
was  one  continued  intoxication  of  war,  ambition,  and  love.* — p.  372. 

Lamartine  does  credit  to  the  memory  of  a  man,  whose  son  is 
but  a  vulgar  servant  of  the  ambition  of  Louis  Napoleon : — ^  A 
crown  took  nothing  from  his  intrepidity.  He  was  still  the 
first  cavalier  of  the  empire ;  the  battle  roused  him.  But 
tlie  gentleness  of  his  heart  made  him  dislike  blood.  What  he 
wanted  at  the  head  of  his  squadrons  was  not  the  death  of  his 
enemies,  it  was  their  flight,  and  victory.  His  bravery  was  a 
thunder-cloud  which  dispersed  everything.’ — p.  373. 

Murat  boasted  that  he  had  never  killed  a  man.  During  the 
disastrous  and  fatal  campaign  of  Moscow  he  was  Napoleon’s 
right  hand,  commanding  his  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  cavalry. 
He  was  his  friend  and  companion,  soon,  however,  to  be  de¬ 
nounced,  because,  failing  to  rally  the  fugitives  of  the  great 
army,  he  rejoined  his  wife  and  children  at  Naples.  His  thought 
now  was  to  save  his  kingdom,  and  until  the  first  occupation  of 
Paris,  with  one  or  two  moments  of  indecision,  he  remiiined 
aloof  from  Napoleon,  even  at  the  last  confederacy  against  him. 
Hut  this  was  but  the  act  of  the  politician,  the  man  remained , 
still  attached  to  his  brother-in-law. 

*A  courier  rejoined  him  on  the  13th  April,  ISII-,  at  twelve  o’clock, 
under  the  walls  of  Plazcntia.  lie  was  walking  at  this  moment  with 
(icneral  Coletta  in  the  garden  of  a  country  house,  near  the  town  where 
he  had  established  his  head  quarters,  lie  opened  his  soul  full  of  anxiety, 
of  contradictory  designs  and  remorse  to  General  Coletta,  a  man  of  good 
counsel,  of  remarkable  talent  and  resolution,  but  a  Neapolitan  attached 
above  all  to  his  conntr}’.  Murat  opened  the  letter  brought  by  the  courier, 
read  it  in  silence,  turned  pale,  moved  away  from  Coletta,  stepped  here 
and  there  without  knowing  where  he  went,  like  a  man  mortally  wounded, 
raised  his  hands  to  heaven,  looked  down  at  the  earth,  then  coming  back  to 
Coletta  and  some  other  generals  of  his  suite,  who  had  come  up  astounded 
at  his  attitude,  he  announced  to  them  the  taking  of  Paris,  the  dethrone¬ 
ment  and  captivity  of  Napoleon  at  Fontainebleau,  the  irremediable  fall  of 
the  empire,  and  he  wept.  The  enemy,  the  despot,  the  tyrant,  had  dis¬ 
appeared  from  before  his  eyes ;  in  Bonaparte  he  now  only  saw’  the  friend 
falling  at  last  under  the  blow’s  of  fortune,  and  falling  believing  him  faith¬ 
less,  and  seeing  him  among  his  enemies.* — pp.  392,  393. 

Despite  the  secret  conventions  between  Murat  and  the  allied 
sovereigns,  it  was  determined  to  dethrone  the  upstart  king. 
Murat  knew  it,  and  when  the  plan  of  a  return  from  Elba  was 
opened  to  him,  he  received  the  news  with  delight.  He  heard  of 
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the  landing  with  secret  rapture,  though  with  feigned  indignation; 
but  soon  threw  off  the  mask  and  declared  war  against  the  coali- 
tion.  His  heroic  and  desperate  attempt'  is  picturcscpiely  told 
The  whole  narrative  reads  like  a  romance  of  chivalry.  It 
failed,  however,— he  lost  his  throne,  and  coinproniised  the  cause 

of  Napoleon.  . 

.  The  fourth  volume  rceounts  with  tragic  power  the  last 
desperate  attempt  of  Napoleon  to  regain  his  empire,  and  « 
chiefly  remarkable  for  an  admirable  narrative  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  This  volume  merits  more  attention  than  we  have  I 
space  to  offer ;  but  the  whole  work  will  shortly  be  before  us, 
when  we  hope  briefly  to  analyse  the  remaining  volumes.^  , 
Our  notice  is  founded  on  the  French  edition,  but  the  work  has 
been  publislied  in  this  country  under  the  personal  superinten¬ 
dence  of  the  author.  It  is  issued  in  a  cheap  form,  in  order  to 
prevent  piratical  competition,  and  is  well  entitled  to  what  it  can 
scarcely  fail  to  obtain,  a  very  wide  circulation.  The  fanciful ! 
style  of  the  binding  is  the  only  thing  to  be  regretted  in  the  ^ 
Fiiiglish  editioii.  • 


I  ill  fi 


;  .  ,  •  11  .•  .1  1  !  .  .  .  .J  I 

I  1  ,i Jii  ’  ’  i  i  ’  •!'.»■'  ffi 
-  I  -4.  •  '  i  /  .  .  i  M  >  .  *  ((I 

Aut.  VI. — 77d<?  *  Commandite^  *  and  \£d>nom  Coli<cl{f 

Partnersklp,  extracted  from  tJte  French  Code  of  Commerce  (-dr//c/« 
1$  to  <H) ;  irith  an  jipjnrudix^  iUrntratitig  the  Liabilities  of  Parhteri 
MiKlt»r  the  French  and  English  Syst^ons.  By  tVederickM.  llamhef. 
J.oiulon :  EtKni^hain  AVilson.  ' 

Partnership  in  Commandite,  London;  EffinjxLain  AVilson.  '  ‘ 

^  r 

i  .  ’ 

Ihk  Lnglish  are  an  eminently  vain-glorious  people:  Nothing 
can  exceed  their  selt-complacency  when  speaking  of  themselves 
as  a  uatiuu.  That  they  arc  m  ^  r  i, 

‘The  wisest,  virluousest,  discrccte&t,  best  ’  ' 

<f  *  \  /  «•*« 

it  would  be  heresy  to  deny,  and  waste  of  time  to  disprove.  That 
the}  arc  the  very  light  and  centre  of  civilization,  the  especial  sun 
of  the  social  system,  is  verily  believed  by  ninetv-nine  out  of 
every  hundred  of  our  population,  ilntclligent  foreigner^, 
prepared  to  acknowledge  the  great  blessings  we  enjoy  from  our 
*.11X011  institutions  the  glorious  Reformation — and,  above  all, 
the  possession  by  almost  every  mnn  of  the  sacred  oracles  of  God 

•  Lamftrtine  is  about  to  fillow  this  work  by  a  History  of  the  irreat  revo^u* 
two,  prior  to  the  reign  of  terror.  ^  ^  ^ 


i 
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ill  liis  vernacular  language,  smile  and  slightly  twirl  their  mous¬ 
taches  at  our  iinmuderatc  presumption.  We  arc  accustomed  to 
feel  more  of  astonishment  tlian  of  humiliation  when  our  ‘  crack’ 
vessels  are  distanced  by  an  American  clipper ;  when  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  slavery,  whieh  it  took  us  tw  o  generations  to  accomplish, 
was  eflccted  in  one  hour  by  one  man  in  France  ;  when  the  chief 
of  our  law  reforms  and  our  chancery  reforms  are  not  carried 
yet,  though  llomilly  has  been  dead  more  than  thirty  years,  and 
llrougham  alive  more  than  seventy  : — the  Code  Napoleon  being 
the  work  of  a  few  months  !  Truly,* if  England  be  the  sun  of  the 
social  system,  it  has  been  slow’  in  its  rising;  and  when  it  does 
rise,  we  are  compelled  to  confess  that  there  are  numerous  and 
dark  spots  to  bo  perceived  upon  it. 

Foreigners — Prussian,  Belgian,  French,  especially — point  to 
our  gorgeous  establishment,  where  the  working  clergy  starve,  in 
order  that  the  hierarchy  may  be  ‘clothed  in  pur])le  and  fine  linen, 
and  fare  sumptuously  every  day.’  They  talk  not  only  of  the 
iiRMjuality  of  classes,  but  of  the  inequality  of  our  laws,  freeing 
Scotland  from  the  compulsory  maintenance  of  our  establishment 
and  saddling  Ireland  with  it — the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
both  being  equally  hostile  ;  they  ask  us  if  it  be  our  usual  policy 
to  reward  successful  ‘  treason’  with  indemnity  from  all  payments, 
and  punish  abject  submission  wdth  iinconscientious  and  anti- 
])rotestant  taxation.  They  say,  ‘  Is  it  wise,  because  one  part  of 
the  united  kingdom  used  their  claymores  with  effect  and  “  kept 
their  powder  dry,”  that  another  part,  whose  chief  crime  was 
excessive  loyalty,  but  w’ho  got  their  powder  wetted  in  the 
waters  of  the  Boyne,  shall  ever  have  before  them  the  encourag¬ 
ing  results  of  successful  rebellion,  and  be  twitted  and  taunted, 
taxed  and  degraded,  till  they  also  can  successfully  rebel  ?  Are 
these  things  wise  ?’  And  then  they  point  to  the  fact,  that  the 
great  majority  of  our  ])opulation — should  fashion  or  any  other 
cause  deprive  them  of  the  ordinary  demand  for  their  labour — 
are  constrained,  in  order  to  ])rocure  the  food  necessary  for 
subsistence,  first  to  sacritice  their  household  goods,  and  then 
their  liberty  in  an  Union ;  deprived  of  the  company  of  those 
who,  through  a  toilsome  and  chequered  life,  have  soothed  and 
solaced  them.  But  it  is  painful  to  carry  the  picture  farther. 
Truly,  indeed,  our  ‘  social  sun’  has  many  dark  spots  in 
it!  We  may  w’ell  take  shame  to  ourselves  that  it  is  so; 
instead  of  glorying,  as  we  commonly  do,  in  our  imagined 
superiority. 

Fravelling  from  Honfleur  to  QuillebcBuf  some  years  ago,  and 
driven  by  a  young  Frenchman,  or  rather  boy,  a  question  was 
asked  what  the  youth  thought  of  the  English  ?  Taking  the 
questioner  to  be  a  German,  the  reply  was :  ‘  Bah !  the  English 
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Rrc  ftll  robbers.*  *  Robbers !  hut  iiiftkes  you  tliink  tlmt  ? 

‘  How  can  I  think  othenvise  ?’  said  the  French  boy,  ‘  they  go  into  | 
all  the  world  and  steal  the  land  from  the  poor  natiNes.  Did  a  | 

blush  arise  r  Silence  did.  ? 

The  wonders  of  the  Great  Exhibition  ought  to  have  largely  J 
diminished  our  national  vanity.  In  artistic  excellence  we  sair  Bf 
many  surpass  us ;  in  science  we  w’erc  only  second  best.  Wc  K 
were  great  in  the  utilities  of  life,  it  is  true  ;  but  have  wc  not  aR 
striking  superiority  in  coal  and  iron  over  all  our  rivals  }  God  P 
has  done  more  for  us  than  we  have  ever  done  for  ourselves;  ■ 


and  among  the  chief  things  that  wc  have  not  done  for  our¬ 
selves  is  to  discover  a  mode  equal  to  that  of  our  neighbours  of 
France,  Italy,  Relgium,  America,  &c.,  by  which  men  of  capital 
may  combine  together  to  carry  out  works  of  vast  public  good, 
adding  largely  to  national  and  individual  wealth,  without  being 
subject  to  sacrifice  in  the  attempt  *  their  last  shilling  and  theii 
lost  acre.* 

Nothing  is  more  dissimilar,  or  reflects  to  greater  disadvantage 
the  English  character,  than  the  difference  in  the  law  of  jiartner* 
ship  between  ourselves  and  most  of  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
world. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  immense  amount  of  mischief  and 
misery  that  must  accrue  before  wc  consent  to  change  any  of  out 
laws  or  customs.  The  country  is  still  trembling  fi*om  the  effects 
of  a  railway  mania  up  to  1845  and  1840,  and  a  raihvay  panic 
ever  since,  and  yet  wc  are  prepared  to  maintain  that  both  mania 
and  panic  resulted  from  our  absurd  law's  of  jiartnership.^  Six 
or  seven  hundred  banks  have  fallen,  spreading  ruin  in  eveiy 
locality  from  precisely  the  same  cause  ;  and  yet,  the  few  others 
which  have  not  been  subjected  to  those  laws  of  partnership,  but 
are  exempted  from  them  by  royal  charter,  have  proudly  reared, 
and  still  proudly  rear,  their  heads  in  conscious  security  and 
triumphant  success.  Just  contrast  the  steady  prosperity  of  the 
three  great  Caledonian  Banks,  tlie  British  Linen  Company,  the 
Royal  Bank, and  the  Bank  ot  Scotland, though  in  a  poor  country, 
wiUi  the  hundreds  of  banks  that  have  had  but  an  epheinerkl 
existence  in  England,  a  rich  country.  Wliat  is  the  reason? 
K-  unply  this ;  the  shareholders  in  the  latter  were  liable  to  their 
last  shilling  and  their  last  acre,’  while  the  shareholders  in  the 
onner  were  only  liable  to  the  amount  of  their  shares.  Adven¬ 
turers,  gamblers,  schemers,  who  had  little  to  lose,  were  quite 
ri  ai  y  t  lat  that  little  shouhl  be  subjected  to  the  law’  of  unlimited 


^  inade  by  respectable  men  to  get  shares  h 

inrough  stags  arc  almost  beyond  belief.  % 
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liability  in  the  liope,  by  such  a  desperate  risk,  of  doubling  their 
stakes.  Men  of  property  ])aused  rather  than  endanger  the 
whole  of  their  fortunes  for  the  sake  of  some  ten  per  cent,  on 
perhaps  a  jI*100,  or  even  a  X*1000  stock.  But  when  a  charter,  or 
act  of  parliament,  >vas  granted  of  limited  liability,  and  men  of  pro¬ 
perty  saw  that  they  could  not  lose  more  than  the  stock  they  took, 
they  gladly  came  forward  and  invested  their  intended  amount 
of  ca])ital,  and  thus  the  apparent  anomaly  is  accounted  for — that 
when  a  man’s  whole  property  is  liable,  Uic  undertaking  so  often 
j)crishes,  and  creditors  lose  their  money,  wdiile  in  almost  every 
instance,  when  only  a  j)ortion  of  his  property  is  liable,  the 
undertaking  succeeds  to  the  profit  of  the  public  and  the  security 
of  the  creditor.  We  know  as  well  as  iEsop  the  value  of  a 
bundle  of  sticks  over  a  single  one — but  they  must  not  be  rotten 
sticks. 

By  the  law  of  partnership  in  England  every  man  is  liable 
to  the  full  extent  of  his  property  if  he  docs  any  one  of  three 
things — viz.,  first, joins  his  name  wdth  another;  secondly,  joins 
his  capital  with  another;  thirdly,  shares  profits  with  another. 
These  laws  can  only  be  altered  or  modified  by  royal  charter  or 
act  of  parliament.  They  are  imperative  whether  the  interest 
intended  to  be  taken  be  X5  or  X50,000.  It  is  true,  partners  in 
trading  companies  or  otherwise  may  execute  a  deed  of  settle¬ 
ment,  by  which  they  limit  their  liabilities,  to  the  shares  they 
intend  to  take,  inter  ae,  or  among  themselves,  but  such  deed 
cannot  be  pleaded  against  a  creditor,  who  may  select,  and 
generally  docs  select,  the  richest  he  can  find  to  sue ;  thus,  the 
man  of  much  wealth  is  the  target  behind  which  the  men  of  less 
wealth,  or  of  no  wealth  at  all,  hide  themselves  for  safety. 

By  the  law  of  partnership  in  France  a  very  different  state 
of  things  exists.  Mr.  Ilamber,  in  his  brief  but  valuable  ap¬ 
pendix  observes: — 

‘  A,  b,  C,  D,  E  and  F  contract  a  partiiersliip  under  the  French  system, 
A,  B,  C,  to  bo  the  managing  or  active  partners,  D,  E  and  F  to  be  mere 
holders  of  funds  in  the  concern,  and  to  take  no  part  in  the  management. 
A,  B  and  C  would  be  responsible  for  all  the  engagements  of  the  partner¬ 
ship,  as  partners  en  twi/i  colleciif,  D,  E  and  F  would  only  be  liable  to  the 
extent  of  their  share  in  the  firm  as  partners  en  commandite. 

*  According  to  the  English  law  A,  B  and  C,  as  active  partners,  and  D, 
E  and  F  as  dormant  partners  (when  discovered),  woidd  be  individuaUy 
liable  to  creilitors  for  all  the  engagements  of  the  partnership,  without 
reference  to  the  extent  of  their  respective  interests,  and  notwithstanding 
any  deed  betw'een  the  partners  to  the  contrary. 

‘  IN  hen  it  is  wished  to  form  a  company  under  the  French  system,  the 
rules  relating  to  anoyiyme  partnerships  must  be  observed. 

‘  In  such  a  society,  duly  established,  the  directors  equally  with  the 
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shareholders  are  partners  e/i  cownmidiU^  that  is,  liable  oiily  to  the  extent  1 
of  their  paid-up  interest  in  the  concern,  the  directors  being  only  respou- 1 
sible  to  carrv  out  the  office  they  have  undertaken.  „  ,  I 

*  Such  a  company,  formed  in  l^ngland  under  the  jitUghsh  laws,  would  g 
be  in  a  directly  opi^site  position.  In  this  country,  until  the  companj  i 
have  liecomc  incorporated  under  1  A  ict.,  cap.  Ixxiii.,  by  Charter,  Act  of  | 
Parliament,  or  letters  Patent,  expressly  limiting  the  liability  of  a  share- 1 
holder,  he  is  responsible  individually,  for  all  the  debts  and  engagements 
contracted  by  the  c-ompany.  No  provisional  or  complete  registration 
under  the  Joint  Stock  Companies  Act,  7  and  8  Viet.,  cap.  cx.,  or  deed  of 
settlement,  can  effectually  limit  his  responsibility. 

‘A  registration  under  the  7th  and  8th  Viet.,  cap.  cx.,  is  necessary  for 
the  legal  establishment  of  the  undertaking;  and  this  can  always  b« 
effected,  but  the  obtaining  an  incorporation  by  Charter,  Act  of  Parliament, 
or  Letters  Patent,  to  limit  the  liability,  is  a  work  of  time,  and  optional 
only  on  the  part  of  government,  and  attended  with  considerable  expense. 

*  Therefore,  a  person  desirous  of  investing  his  capital  in  a  small  sliare 
of  a  private  partnership,  and  of  limiting  his  liability  to  that  amount,  cai^ 
not  do  to  under  the  English  sgtiem^  but  he  may  under  tlie  French  ;  and  if 
he  be  anxious  to  take  shares  in  an  English  company  under  the  present 
system,  he  cannot,  though  it  be  legally  constituted,  ascertain  the  extent  of 
his  liability,  until  the  company  be  incorporated  under  1st  Viet.,  cap.  i 
Ixxiii.,  by  Charter,  Act  of  Parliament,  or  Letters  Patent;  but,  in  an 
anongme  company,  when  once  duly  established,  his  res]mnsibility  would  l3C 
limited  to  the  amount  of  his  paid-up  shares.* — p.  xv. 

Now,  with  the  exception  of  the  statement,  that  a  person  can¬ 
not  limit  his  liability  under  the  English  system,  we  perfectly 
agree  with  the  conclusions  af  which  Mr.  llamber  has  arrived. 
There  are,  however,  means,  as  we  shall  hereafter  point  out,  by  % 
which  (no  thanks  either  to  the  government  or  the  legislature 
of  modern  times)  persons  may  limit  their  liability,  under  cer¬ 
tain  cases  and  conditions,  as  determined  by  the  Courts  of  ^ 
Queen’s  Bench  and  Exchequer  of  Pleas.  As  these,  however, 
are  excentional  cases,  we  will  proceed  at  once  to  point  out  the  I 
French  law  of  partnership,  on  which  the  law  of  Belgium  and  : 
other  states  is  founded : — 

On  the  Partnership  ex  Nom  Collectif.- 

19.  The  law  recognizes  three  kinds  of  commercial  partiiersliips — tho 

^  ners  ip  en  nom  collectif,*  the  partnership  en  commandite,  the  ano- 
nymet  partnership. 

•20.  Tbc  partnership  en  nom  coUcctif,  is  that  which  two  persons  or  a 


*  In  a  collective  name, 
t  Anonymous  ;  so  called  from  the  fact  of 
m  the  designation  of  the  Society. 


no  name  of  any  person  appearing 
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frreatcr  number  contract,  and  which  has  for  its  object  to  trade  under  the 
name  of  a  firm. 

‘21.  The  names  of  the  partners  only,  can  be  made  use  of  in  the  firm. 

‘22.  The  partners  cn  nom  collectif,  mentioned  in  the  Deed  of  Partner¬ 
ship,  are  individually  liable  (solidaires)  for  all  the  engagements  of  the 
partnership,  though  but  one  of  the  partners  have  signe<l,  provided  it  be  in 
the  name  of  the  firm.  ^ 

O.v  THE  Partnership  en  Commandite. 

‘  23.  The  partnership  en  commandite  is  contracted  between  one  or  more 
partners,  being  individually  liable  for  all  the  engagements  of  the  partner¬ 
ship,  and  one  or  more  partners  who  are  simply  holders  of  funds  in  the 
firm,  who  are  called  commanditaires  or  partners  en  commandite.  It  is 
conducted  under  a  partnership  name,  which  must  necessarily  be  that  of 
one  or  more  of  the  partners  responsible  and  solidaires.* 

‘  21.  Where  there  are  several  partners,  solidaires  ct  en  nom,  whether 
they  idl  act  together,  or  one  or  more  acts  for  all,  the  partnership  is  at  the 
same  time  a  partnei*ship  en  nom  collectif  with  regard  to  themselves,  and 
a  partnership  en  commandite  with  regard  to  the  mere  holders  of  funds. 

‘25.  The  names  of  the  commanditaires  partners  cannot  be  used  in  the 
st)  le  of  the  firm. 

‘  26.  Tlic  comnumditmre  partner  is  only  IMle  to  the  loss  of  the  amount 
of  the  funds  that  he  1ms  placed^  or  ought  to  place  in  the  Fartnership, 

*27.  The  commanditaire  partner  cannot  perform  any  act  of  manage¬ 
ment,  nor  be  employed  in  the  affairs  of  the  Partnership,  even  by  procu¬ 
ration.  '  • 

.‘28.  Incase  of  contravening  the  prohibition  mentioned  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  article,  the  commanditaire  partner  becomes  liable,  solidairement,t 
with  the  partners  en  nom  collectif  for  all  the  debts  and  engagements  of  the 
Partnership. 

On  the  Anonyme  Partnerships. 

‘  29.  The  anonyme  Partnership  is  not  carried  on  under  a  partnership 
name ;  it  is  not  designated  by  the  name  of  any  one  of  its  partners.  ^ 

‘32.  The  Directors  are  only  responsible  for  the  e.t:ecutiou  of  the  manda^ 
lory  office  they  have  received.  They  do  not  contract  by  reason  of  their 
direction  any  personal  obligations  relatively  to  the  engagements  of  the  Part- 
nership  Society. 

‘33.  The  partners  are  only  liable  to  the  loss  of  the  amount  of  their 
interest  in  the  Partnership. 

r  Proofs  of  Partnerships. 

•  .  *  * 

‘12.  The  extract  from  the  Deed  of  Partnership  en  nom  collectif,  and 
en  commandite,  must  be  transmitted  within  a  fortnight  of  their  date  to 


*  1  hat  is,  individually  liable  for  the  engagements  of  the  Partnership, 
t  Individually  liable  for  all  the  engagements  of  the  Partnership. 
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the  llcgister  of  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce  of  the  district  in  which  ih« 
house  of  commercial  partnership  is  established,  to  be  trausciibed  on  the 
register,  and  jwsted  up  during  three  months  in  the  audience-room.  If 
the  partnership  have  sevend  houses  of  business  situated  in  difieient  dis* 
tricts,  the  transmission,  the  transcription,  and  the  posting  up  of  tht ' 
extract,  must  be  made  at  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce  of  each  district. 
Each  year,  in  the  first  fortnight  of  January',  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce 
shall  designate  at  the  chief  place  of  their  jurisdiction  one  or  more  news- 
papers,  and  in  default  of  such,  at  the  nearest  town  (where  they  arc  pub¬ 
lished),  in  which  shall  be  inserted,  within  a  fortnight  of  their  date,  the 
extracts  from  the  Deeds  of  Partnership  en  nom  collectif  or  en  comman¬ 
dite,  and  shall  regulate  the  price  of  the  impression  of  these  extracts.  Thii 
insertion  may  be  proved  by  a  co])y  of  the  newspaper,  certified  by  the 
printer,  legalised  by  the  Mny-or,  and  registered  within  three  months  of  its 
date.  These  formalities  shall  be  observed  under  pain  of  nullity  witk 
regard  to  the  parties  interested,  but  the  omission  of  any  of  them  cannot 
be  set  up  as  against  third  persons  by  the  partners. 

‘  43.  The  extract  must  contain — the  surnames,  Christian  names,  pro¬ 
fessions,  and  residences  of  the  partners,  other  than  the  shareholders  or  i 
commanditaires — the  style  or  commercial  firm  of  the  partnership — the  ■ 
signature  of  those  of  the  parties  authorised  to  act,  direct,  and  sign  for 
the  partnership — the  amount  of  the  capital  furnished,  or  to  be  furnished, 
by  shares  or  en  commandite — the  period  at  which  the  partnership  should  | 
Ik^u,  and  at  which  it  should  expire.  ' 

‘  44.  The  extract  from  the  Deed  of  Partnership  is  signed  as  to  the  | 
public  acts  by  which  the  notaries,  and  as  to  the  acts  under  private  signa-  j 
ture  by  all  the  parties,  if  the  partnership  be  on  nom  collectif — and  by  the  ' 
acting  and  solidaires  partners,  if  the  partnership  be  commandite,  whether 
the  capital  be  divided  or  not  in  shares. 

Liquidation,  Division,  and  Prescription. 

‘CL  All  actions  against  unlkpiidating  partners,  and  their  widows, 
heirs,  or  assigns,  are  limited  to  five  years  after  the  termination  or  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  a  partnership,  if  the  act  of  partnership  w’hich  fixes  its  duration,  or 
the  act  of  dissolution  has  been  posted  up  and  registered,  in  conformity 
with  articles  42,  43,  44,  and  4G,  and  if,  since  this  formality'  so  complied 
with,  the  prescription  has  not  been  intcmipted,  with  regard  to  them,  by 
any  judicial  proceeding.* 


Such  is  the  Trench  code  as  contra-distinguished  from  out 
own.  1  he  impression  of  its  value,  as  limiting  liability',  has  led 
many  English  capitalists  to  commence  joint-stock  companies 
in  Paris  and  Drusscls,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
carried  on  in  London.  They  go  to  unnecessary  expense  in 
another  land.  They  encounter  the  risks  of  revolutionary 
changes,  and  the  sweeping  away  of  their  invested  capital, 
t  lough  this  sacrifice  is  not  small,  and  though  tliosc  changes 
are  neitlier  few  nor  far  between,  in  order  to  escape  the  greater 
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evil  of  the  English  law  of  unlimited  liability.  They  have  two 
boards  of  directors  where  only  one  is  necessary — two  staffs  of 
ollicers  and  clerks — two  establishments — divided  responsibility 
— the  want  of  unity  of  action,  and  the  impossibility  of  daily 
supervision,  rather  than  incur  the  possibility  of  greater  dis¬ 
asters  to  their  own  private  fortunes.  Is  this  necessary  ?  Is  it 
wise  ?  Ought  it  to  continue  ? 

The  subject  has  been  frequently  before  the  legislature,  but 
with  the  dilatoriness  which  is  our  national  pride,  and  which 
retarded  the  abolition  of  slavery  sixty  years  after  its  abomina¬ 
tions  had  been  proved,  and  reform  in  parliament  nearly  fifty  years 
after  the  younger  Pitt  brought  it  forward,  we  have  not  yet  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  great  commercial  nuisance  should 
bo  abated — this  incubus  upon  all  healthy  enterprise  removed. 
It  is  true  noble  efforts  have  been  made,  and  statesmen  of  the 
highest  standing  have  expressed  their  conviction  that  it  was  full 
of  evil,  but  it  still  remains  with  hecatombs  of  victims  in  the  year 
of  grace  185*2.  We  have  pored  over  at  least  a  hundred 
volumes  of  Hansard  to  peruse  the  various  debates  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  but  have  laboured  in  vain  to  find  the  existence  of  a  fact 
or  the  shadow  of  an  argument  why  men  of  property  should 
be  frightened  away  from  embarking  in  useful  undertakings,  and 
men  of  no  property,  schemers  and  adventurers,  who  have 
nothing  to  lose,  enabled  and  encouraged  to  ruin  the  project, 
and  swindle  the  public.  Among  those  who  think  as  we  do, 
w’c  find  the  late  cool  and  calculating  Alexander  Baring,  after¬ 
wards  Lord  Ashburton;  the  clear-sighted,  far-seeing,  and 
eminently  prudent  William  Huskisson ;  the  strictly  ‘  prac¬ 
tical*  Lord  Liverjiool ;  ‘  honest’  liord  Althorii ;  the  philoso¬ 
phical  Mr.  Mill ;  the  philanthropic  Mr.  Slaney ;  the  equally 
philanthropic  Lord  Ashley,  now*  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  ;  the  sound 
and  sensible  Sir  William  Clay ;  Mr.  Headlam,  in  an  unansw  er- 
able  speech  of  surpassing  ability  ;  Mr.  Labouchere,  prover¬ 
bially  slow  and  considerate ;  the  cautious  statesman  Sir  George 
Grey,  who  promised,  that  ‘  measures  would  shortly  be  taken 
by  government  for  obtaining  charters  with  limited  liability,' 
and  yet  nothing  is  done.  We  must  go  to  France  to  concoct  our 
English  joint-stock  companies,  or  form  them  at  home  with  one 
or  two  gudgeons  of  capital,  and  myriads  of  puffing  minnow’s. 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  see  the  grounds  we  have  for 
bringing  forward  these  witnesses,  we  will  give  extracts  from  a 
few  of  their  speeches : — 

Mr.  Alexander  Baring  said,  ‘If  persons  were  allowed  to 
combine  on  condition  of  limiting  their  liability,  plenty  of  indi¬ 
viduals  would  engage.  Landed  gentlemen  would  put  down 
their  i.*5000,  £10,000,  or  £20,000.  Solid  establishments  would 
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be  created,  with  which  prudent  men  would  connect  tliena 
sdve^s  ^ 

Mr.*  Iluskisson  said,  ‘It  would  be  a  great  improvement,  if, 
under  a  proper  system,  limited  liability  were  granted.  ^  ^ 

8ir  William  Clay  expressed  himself  in  favour  of  limited 
liability  for  joint-stock  banks. 

The  late  Lord  Althorp  had  been  of  the  same  opinion.  In 
1791  and  1792,  100  banks  with  unlimited  liability  were  swept 
aw’ay.  From  1809  to  1819,  174  more — from  1819  to  18*21,  99 
more.  ‘  How  far,  then,  can  unlimited  liability  afford  a  security 
against  stopping  payment.  Not  only  does  it  not,  but  it  ten^ 
inevitably  to  augment  the  risk :  the  grand  remedy  is  limited 
liability,  paid  up  capital,  and  perfect  publicity.  13y  the  per¬ 
mission  of  limited  liability,  we  should  acquire  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  all  securities — viz.,  a  certainty  that  the  most  respectable 
persons  would  become  parties.’^ 

Mr.  Ileadlam,  on  a  motion  for  limited  liability  to  joint* stocl 
banks,  said  *  the  tendency  of  the  present  law"  is  gradually  to  ^ 
place  the  whole  controul  of  the  banking  system  in  a  speculat:  r 
ing  class  of  men.'f  ?  p 

Mr.  Slaney  said,  ‘If  a  number  of  persons  joined  together, 
and  one  of  them  chose  to  advance  a  sum  of  money,  he  waa 
liable,  in  the  words  of  the  late  Lord  Eldon,  “to  his  last  shilling 
and  his  last  acre.”  This  prevented  the  distribution  of  capital 
in  the  rural  districts,  and  the  employment  of  the  people.  Erec¬ 
tions  of  lodging-houses  could  not  be  effected  without  a  charter, 
and  a  charter  costs  XlOOO,  which  took  away  all  profit.  Thus 
unlimited  liability  prevented  enterprize  and  employment,  and 
kept  down  wages.  The  late  Lord  Sydenham,  in  1837,  spoke 
decidedly  in  favour  of  limited  liability.  He  was  happy  to 
thjit  in  Italy,  France,  Holland,  and  the  United  States,  tlie  ; 
limitation  of  liability  w  orked  admirably.’^ 

Lord  Ashley  (now*  Earl  of  Shaftesbury)  said — ‘  It  would  be 
very  desirable  to  remove  impediments  in  the  way  of  associations 
to  be  formed  with  limited  liability,  but  the  expense  of  a  charter 
was  an  insuperable  objection .’§ 

Mr.  Laboucherc  ‘  was  ready  to  admit  that  the  laws  which 
limited  liability  might  be  altered,  and  might  be  so 

modified  as  to  render  the  investment  of  capital  safer  and 
easier.’ 


Now,  w^ith  this  host  of  witnesses  before  us,  to  which  many 
more  might  be  added,  nothing  whatever  has  been  done  ;  nay, 


lUusard,  vol.  xxxii’i.,  p.  84*2. 
♦  vol.  civ.,  p.  84t). 


t  Ibid.^  vol.  cv.,  p.  121. 

§  Ibid.f  vol.  cxvi.,  p.  1*268. 
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the  present  government,  a  few  weeks  ago,  refused  a  charter  of 
limited  liability  to  an  undertaking  of  the  greatest  public  im¬ 
portance,  bv  which  the  farmers  f and  the  present  government 
are  especially,  in  profession  at  least,  the  ‘farmers’  friends’) 
would  have  received  at  least  ten  millions  a-year,  w’hich  are 
now  sent  out  for  foreign  produce  ;  the  manufacturers  would 
have  been  rendered  independent  of  occasional  scarcity  and 
high  and  ruinous  prices;  and  the  philanthropist  (the  pre¬ 
sent  government  are  soi’disant  ‘  philanthropists’)  would  have 
dealt  the  greatest  practical  blow  to  slavery  that  has  ever  been 
inflicted.  Nay,  more,  the  promoters  of  the  undertaking  could 
incur  no  debts,  and  were  out  of  the  category  of  companies 
against  which  the  public  might  claim  to  be  protected.  No 
matter,  unlimited  liability  was  the  la>v,  and  Mr.  Henley  and 
Lord  Colchester  would  grant  no  exceptions ! 

When  measures  of  relief  fire  jiertinaciously  refused,  and 
capital  is  struggling  for  a  legitimate  vent,  men  are  apt  to  set 
their  wits  to  work  to  evade  a  law’  they  despair  of  seeing 
repealed.  Ilencc,  in  the  very  teeth  of  government  and  the 
legislature,  certain  Insurance  Companies  have  discovered  a 
mode  of  obtaining  limited  liability,  which  the  Courts  of  Queen’s 
Bench  and  the  Exchequer  of  Pleas  have  sanctioned.  It  appears, 
that  if  in  those  contracts,  called  policies  of  assurance,  a  clause 
bo  inserted  expressly  in  terms,  that  the  only  remedy  under  the 
policy,  and  against  the  office,  shall  be  upon  the  capital  stock 
of  the  company,  and  not  upon'  the  directors  or  shareholders 
individually,  that  such  intention,  so  expressed,  shall  be  bind¬ 
ing  ;  and  that  limited  liability  may  be  acquired  without  the 
assistance  of  cither  a  charter  or  an  act  of  parliament. 

As  this  is  a  highly  important  matter,  we  shall  give  a  few 
extracts  from  cases  reported  in  the  ‘Law  Journal.’ 

1840,  July  llth, — Ildlkef  v.  The  Merchant  Traders^  Ship  Loan 

and  Assurance  Association. 

Note — Company — Joint-Stock  Company — Registration  Act, 
7th  and  Hth  Victoria,  c.  110 — Execution  on  Motion  against 
Shareholder — l^olicy  of  Insurance — Limitation  of  Individual 
Liability. 

A  policy  of  insurance  duly  executed  by  three  directors  of  an 
insurance  company  contained  a  provision  that  the  policy  should 
not  be  construed  to  render  liable  the  proprietors  of  the  com¬ 
pany  beyond  the  amount  of  their  res])ective  shares,  hut  that  the 
capita!  stock  oj  the  company  should  alone  be  liable  to  answer  all 
claims  in  respect  of  the  policy.  The  ])laintiff  having  obtained 
judgment  against  the  company, — Held  that  by  the  terms  of  the 
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policy,  the  plaintiff  u  w>  precluded  from  taking  legal  proceedings 
againnt  the  indicidual  xubecribers,  and  could  uot,  therefore,  issue 
execution  against  an  individual  shareholder,  under  7  and  8 

Viet.  C.  110,  8.08,  .  ,  T  n 

In  tliis  cftsc  A  rule  liAcl  been  obtftinedj  CAuinjj  on  ^oru  Xsibot 
to  show  cftuse  why  execution  should  not  issue  Aguinst  his  per 
son  or  his  property  or  eflectS)  pursuAnt  to  the  stAt.  /  And  8 
Viet.,  c.  110.  The  rule  was  obtAined  on  reAding  (Amongst 
other  things)  the  plAintiff’s  AffidAvit,  the  office  copy  judgment 
in  the  Above  Action,  the  office  copy  writ  of  Ji,  f(i>y  And  the 
sheriff’s  return  thereto.  p 

It  AppeAred  by  the  plAintitTs  AffidAvit  tliAt  the  Action  was  | 
brought  upon  a  policy  of  AssurAiice  on  the  ship  ‘William^ 
Mitchell,’  which  policy  was  signed  by  E.  G.  Winthorp  andfc 
8.  Price,  two  of  the  directors  of  the  company,  which  was  com-  % 
plctely  registered  under  the  7  and  8  ^  ict.  c.  110.  The  policj^ 
was  set  out  in  the  declaration,  as  appeared  in  the  office  coj)y  of  p 
the  judgment,  and  contained  the  follow  ing  clause  : — ‘  Provided ! 
always,  and  it  is  hereby  expressly  declared  and  agreed  between ! 
and  by  the  said  company  and  the  assured,  that  the  said  policy  ^ 
and  anything  therein  contained  shall  in  no  case  extend  or  be  | 
deemed  or  construed  to  extend  to  charge  or  render  liable  the  | 
respective  proprietors  of  the  said  company,  or  any  of  them,  or 
any  of  their  heirs,  executors,  or  administrators,  to  any  claim  or 
demand  whatsoever  in  respect  of  the  said  policy,  or  of  the 
insurance  thereby  made,  beyond  the  amount  of  their,  his,  or  her 
respective  individual  shares  or  share  in  the  capital  stock  of  the 
said  company,  but  that  the  capital  stock  and  funds  of  the  said 
company  shall  alone  be  charged  and  liable  to  answer  all  claims 
and  demands,  by  virtue  of  the  said  assurance  or  incident 
thereto.’ 

The  judgment  of  the  court  was  delivered  by  Lord  Denman, 
G.  J. — ‘  This  was  a  rule  calling  on  Lord  Talbot  to  show’  cause 
why  execution  should  not  issue  against  him,  upon  a  judgment 
recovered  by  the  plaintiff  against  the  company.  The  policy  on 
which  the  action  was  brought,  contains  a  clause  that  it  shall 
not  make  subscribers  liable  beyond  the  amount  of  their  res])ec- 
live  shares,  but  that  the  company’s  funds  shall  alone  be  liable. 

‘It  is  plain  that  no  action  w’ould  have  lain  against  Lord 
Tnlbot  on  this  policy,  to  which  he  is  not  individually  a  party# 

>\  hat  liability,  if  any,  the  clause  in  the  policy  was  intended  to 
throw  on  the  individual  subscribers  it  is  difficult  to  understand. 

o  suppose  that  all  policies  effected  w  ith  this  company  arc  in 
the  same  fonn.  Ihe  words  would  seem  to  regulate  only  the 
amount  of  liability  ;  and  so  every  subscriber  would  be  made 
la  )  c  somehow  to  every*  holder  of  a  policy  to  the  amount  of  his 
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shares  ;  for  there  is  no  prorision  that  if  he  has  paid  one  assured 
to  such  amount,  he  shall  not  be  liable  to  pay  another  to  the 
same  amount ;  or  that  if  he  has  paid  up  to  the  company  the 
full  amount  of  the  shares,  he  shall  not  be  liable  to  the  assured. 
In  truth,  they  have  no  sensible  meaning  at  all ;  unless  it  be 
this,  that  the  assured  shall  look  to  the  funds  of  the  company 
alone,  so  far  as  any  remedy  at  law  extends  ;  and  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual  subscribers  shall  be  liable  only  to  contribute  to  the 
funds  of  the  company  to  the  amount  of  their  respective  shares, 
which  liability  must  be  enforced  by  the  company  against  the 
subscribers,  cither  at  law  or  in  equity,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
the  enforcement  of  which  liability  may  possibly  be  compelled, 
bv  the  assured,  by  some  proceeding  against  the  company. 

‘  We  think,  therefore,  that,  by  the  contract  itself  (the  policy,) 
the  ])laintifl'  is  precluded  from  ttiking  any  legal  proceedings 
against  the  individual  subscribers.  This  being  so,  we  think 
that  the  bOth  and  OBtli  sections  of  7  and  8  Viet.  c.  110,  under 
which  this  rule  >vas  obtained,  do  not  apply ;  for  that  act  was 
not  intended  to  do  away  with  the  elfect  of  any  special  contract 
entered  into  with  companies,  but  only  to  enable  parties  who 
had  recovered  on  a  general  contract  with  the  company,  not 
restricted  in  its  terms  as  to  the  remedy  upon  it,  to  enforce  a 
judgment  against  the  company,  by  execution  against  the  indi¬ 
vidual  members  of  it,  after  due  diligence  used  fo  obtain  satis¬ 
faction  from  the  funds  of  the  com])any.  Here,  it  is  true  that 
due  diligence  had  been  used,  for  ^  fieri  facias  was  issued  against 
the  company,  but  no  effects  found ;  a  fiat  in  bankruptcy  was 
issued  against  the  company,  under  7  and  8  Viet.  c.  Ill,  but  no 
assets  obtained ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  steps  have 
been  taken  under  11  and  12  Viet.  c.  45,  to  wind  up  the  affairs 
of  the  company,  so  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  the  plaintiff  to 
show  that  the  provisions  of  that  aet  have  been  comjdied  with ; 
but  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  terms  of  the  policy  itself  pre¬ 
clude  the  ])laintiff  from  any  remedy  at  law  against  the  individual 
subscribers,  and  this  rule  must  be  discharged  with  costs.’ 

Hide  discharged,  with  costs.* 

The  length  of  the  above  extracts  precludes  us  from  quoting 
another  case  in  the  Exchequer  of  Pleas,  in  wdiich  a  similar 
judgment  is  delivered  by  Baron  Parke  (confessedly  one  of  the 
ablest  lawyers  on  the  bench),  w^ith  the  concurrence  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron  and  the  whole  of  the  other  barons,  which  may  be 
perused  with  advantage  by  all  who  feel  interested  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  19th  volume  of  the  *  Law  Journal,’  under  the  head 
‘  Exchequer  of  Pleas.’ 


♦  ‘  Law  Journal,*  vol.  xix.  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  p.  59,  &c. 
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It  is  clear,  therefore,  from  these  receut  decisions,  that  h) 
certain  clauses  and  contrivances,  limited  liability  inaj  bj  \en' 
many  joint  stock  companies  be  acquired  without  either  charters 
or  acts  of  parliament.  But  another  important  question  arises. 
Would  it  be  right  and  wise  in  the  estimation  of  the  honourable 
British  merchant,  the  high-toned  moralist,  and  the  public 
generally,  that  such  evasions  (and  they  arc  onl^  evasions] 
should  be  had  recourse  to,  in  preference  to  altering  the  general  ^ 
principle  of  the  law  by  express  statute  ?  W^e  say,  certainly 
not.  Many  persons  in  the  hurry  of  business  may  not  mark  the 
clause  or  proviso  which  limits  the  responsibility,  and  indemni- 
lies  the  uninvested  property  of  those  with  whom  they  are  | 
dealing.  Though  by  these  decisions  every  shareholder  may  be  | 
compelled  to  pay  up  the  full  amount  of  his  shares  to  meet  the  : 
liabilities  of  the  company,  the  individual  suing  has  no  adequate 
means  of  learning  who  these  parties  arc,  and  whether  they  can^'^ 
pay  or  not.  With  the  avowed  intention,  therefore,  of  tliosc  who  ^ 
arc  the  advocates  of  unlimited  liability  in  protecting  the  public  ^ 
and  the  creditor,  we  recommend,  by  a  process  that  would  at  *' 
once  give  greater  publicity  to  the  one,  and  greater  security  to  V 
the  other,  to  obviate  the  present,  and  to  prevent  all  future  evils.  - 
It  must  be  manifest  to  many  of  our  mercantile  readers  that 
the  French  law"  en  commandite,  though  possessing  several  ex¬ 
cellent  features,  is  susceptible  of  great  improvements.  To  the  v 
$ociHc  anonyme  we  have  the  constitutional  objection  that  it  would 
throw  too  much  power  into  the  hands  of  government  to  be 
tolerated  in  this  free  community.  It  may  be  said  of  Trade  as 
it  iias  been  irreverently  said  of  Love — that  it 

—  ‘  at  sight  of  human  ties, 


Spreads  iis  light  wings,  and  in  a  moment  flies.’ 


A  system,  not  like  the  present  dog-in-the-manger  one  of] 
unlimited  liability,  preventing  those  who  can  pay,  and  encou* 
raging  those  who  cannot,  to  enter  into  joint-stock  companies— 
not  the  hrench  anonyme,  giving  government  arbitrary  j)oweTS 
of  rejcciion  or  permission,  but  a  system  based  on  real  capital; 
periodical  publicity  of  the  names  of  all  the  shareholders,  and 
the  amount  of  shares  that  each  holds ;  the  amount  paid  up  and 
the  amount  guaranteed;  and  notice  in  every  contract  and  every 
proposal  for  every  contract  that  it  is  to  the  money  and  not  to 
the  men  to  the  joint-stock  capital  and  not  to  the  joint-stoci 
capitalist,  that  all  parties  are  to  look  for  security  and  payment-— 
ought  to  be  enacted  by  parliament. 

•  qoietly  consider  how  such  a  system  would  work  were 

It  the  law  of  the  land.  At  present  Rothschild,  Baring,  Gurney, 
and  othergre  at  capitalists,  who  may  be  disposed  to  embark  in 
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liiglily-iiseful  and  remunerative  undertakings,  say  to  themselves, 

‘  Tlioiigh  we  are  inclined  to  take  £10,000,  or  £5000,  or  £1000 
each  in  one  or  other  joint-stock  company,  what  would  be  the 
inevitable  result  were  it  to  fail  ?’  Not  only  is  “  our  last  shilling 
and  last  acre,”  as  Lord  Eldon  has  stated,  liable  to  be  seized  for 
all  the  debts  of  the  whole  company,  but  there  is  a  moral  cer¬ 
tainty  that  tee  should  he  the  Jirstto  he  pounced  upoiiy  in  preference  to 
those  who  are  to  have  the  same  proportion  of  profit  as  ourselves,  but 
who  are  less  able  to  meet  the  losses'  AVho  could  answer  such  an 
argument,  and  what  sane  man  can  expect,  under  such  a  system, 
that  the  real  pillars  of  commercial  and  territorial  wealth  would 
iij)hold  any  joint-stock  company  whatever  with  unlimited  lia- 
hility. 

Lord  Bacon  wisely  remarks  that  ‘  measures  without  men  are 
dead  images.’  There  is  no  vitality  in  them  ;  very  excellent 
undertakings  in  theory,  and  very  useful,  if  they  could  be  put  in 
j)ractice,  have  been  shipwrecked  in  the  quicksands  of  unlimited 
liability.  It  was  found  that  there  was’ no  sound  bottom.  Where 
the  merchant  princes  of  England  might  have  been,  and  with 
limited  liability  would  have  been,  they  were  not ;  and  instead 
thereof,  tricksters,  gamblers,  stock-jobbers,  adventurers, 
schemers,  and  paupers,  under  plausible  names  and  pretences, 
were  quite  ready  to  risk  their  all,  simply  because  they  had 
nothing  to  lose. 

The  misery  that  has  occurred  in  these  realms  from  this  hollow 
system  is  beyond  description.  The  ruined  fortunes  of  those 
who  have  been  taken  iu  ;  the  broken  hearts  ;  the  homeless  sur¬ 
vivors  ;  the  sudden  fall  from  gentility  to  beggary  and  insolvency 
— are  not  these  things  recorded  in  the  annals  of  llasinghall-street 
and  the  schedules  of  Portugal-street  ?  When  is  it  to  end  ? 


Art.  ^  11. — The  Life  of  Taou^Kwany^  late  Emperor  of  China;  with 
Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Fekiny,  By  the  late  Bev.  Charles  Gutzluff. 
London:  *'<mith,  Elder,  and  Co.  1852. 

Any  work  which  casts  light  upon  the  history  and  habitudes  of 
the  Chinese  people  must  be  interesting  to  Europeans — to  our¬ 
selves  peculiarly  so,  because  our  relations  with  ‘  the  flowery 
have  been  intimate  and  important.  The  civilized  and 
C  hristian  world  gazes  with  astonishment  at  that  singular  race, 
who,  while  they  arrogate  a  heavenly  origination  and  attri- 
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bates,  and  look  with  supreme  contempt  on  all  other  i)eople, 
combine,  at  tlie  same  time,  all  the  peculiarities  of  both  ancient  ^3 
and  modem  barbarism.  They  are  altogether  a  distinct  world,  j 
The  great  antiquity  of  their  empire,  their  peculiar  customs,  the  | 
wearisome  idioms  of  their  language,  and  the  exceeding  inge*  ^ 
nuitv  and  imitative  cleverness  ot  the  entire  people,  entitle  them 
to  tile  respectful  attention  of  the  ethnologist.  For  many  ages 
tlie  Chinese  empire  has  been  a  terra  incognita  to  Europeans 
Thither  the  thoughts  of  mediaeval  statesmen  and  merchants  were 
directed.  The  adventurer,  wearied  by  the  monotony  of  home-life,  I 
and  seeking  a  new  field  of  pleasure  or  advantage,  dreamed  of 
that  ‘  far  Cathay,’  where,  it  was  thought,  gems  and  gold  were  to 
be  had  almost  for  asking ;  where  the  ])eople  lived  amid  scenes 
of  beauty  and  joy ;  and  where  the  rulers  of  the  land  passed  an 
elysian  life  in  a  happiness  undisturbed  by  cares  of  state,  and 
free  from  the  common  disquietudes  and  sorrows  of  humanity. 
Not  a  few*  goodly  barques  and  their  mariners  jierished  in| 
endeavouring  to  reach  that  sunny  land  whose  realities  were 
ex])ected  to  suqiass  all  the  conceptions  of  romance  ;  or — a  cir¬ 
cumstance  by  no  means  unusual  in  the  history  of  the  time — they 
who  had  sailed  on  that  bold  adventure  cared  not  to  return  and 


to  tell  of  their  pains  and  disappointments.  The  Portuguese 
seamen  seem  to  have  arrived  at  the  earliest  knowledge  of 
the  celestial  land,  and  a  few  of  them  gained  a  footing  in  the 
empire ;  but,  generally,  until  within  the  present  century,  China 
and  its  people  were  almost  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  Chinese  had  ajiproxi* 
mated  towards  civilization,  while  the  gi*eater  portion  of  man¬ 
kind  still  slumbered  in  the  night  of  ignorance  and  harharitv. 
After  making  all  allowance  for  the  characteristic  exaggeration 
ol  the  national  chroniclers,  it  is  clear  that  their  records,  such 
of  them  as  are  in  existence,  date  from  a  very  remote  antiquity, 
and  the  traces  ot  an  early  ])artial  civilization  are  even  no\v 
clearly  discernible  among  them.  Every  year  increases  our 
knowledge  of  this  remarkable  nation  ;  and,  probably,  when  the 
intluence  of  Christianity  has  been  more  pow*ei*fullv  exerted  upon 
them  that  silently  but  mightilv-w^orking  leaven  which  gra¬ 
dually  ^ausforms  the  mass  into  which  it  is  infused — w'c  shall 
obtain  information  of  the  history,  philosophies,  and  habits  of 
this  people,  quite  as  full  and  as  satisfactory  as  that  which  we 

races  of  the  Indian  peninsula, 
ho  lamciited  Dr.  (iiitzlatf  has  bequeathed  us  a  charming 
volume,  which  we  venture  to  assert  w  ill  be  a  favourite  with  all 
who  interest  themselves  in  the  present  condition,  and  who  specu¬ 
late  u|>on  the  future,  of  the  Chinese  people.  The  work,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Sir  George  btaunton,  ‘  the  constant  friend  and  patron 
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of  all  sinalogues,*  is  simply  and  effectively  written.  Its  excellent 
author  was  not  permitted  to  see  the  publication  of  his  book 
death  overtook  him  in  the  prime  of  life,  at  Hong-Kong,  in  the 
August  of  last  year ;  and  it  will  be  some  gratification  to  the 
friends  of  this  accomplished  and  revered  labourer  in  the  mis¬ 
sionary  field  to  learn  that  his  widow  is  preparing  to  publish  a 
memoir  of  her  lamented  husband.  No  one  was  more  qualified 
than  Dr.  (iutzlaff  to  add  to  our  scanty  knowledge  of  Chinese 
affairs.  He  was  for  many  years  a  resident  in  the  country,  was 
in  daily  intercourse  with  its  people,  had  all  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation  o])en  to  his  view,  and  in  the  present  volume  w’e  have 
am]>le  evidence  that  he  was  thoroughly  at  home  in  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Chinese  polity,  of  the  method  of  administration, 
and  indeed  of  the  minutim  of  the  imperial  system.  We  heartily 
welcome  this  graceful  addition  to  our  oriental  literature,  which 
gives  us  an  insight  not  merely  into  the  system  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  government,  but  casts  considerable  light  on  the 
home-life  of  the  Chinese  people. 

The  emperor  of  China  is  an  absolute  ruler;  his  will  is 
law  to  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  millions  of  people 
whom  he  rules ;  his  mode  of  life,  his  habits,  his  predilections, 
become  the  standard  for  his  people ;  he  holds  the  lives  and 
property  of  his  subjects  in  his  o>vn  hands,  and  is  responsible 
to  none.  An  autocrat  of  the  largest  magnitude,  the  emperor  is, 
however,  in  complete  vassalage  to  the  traditional  usages  of  the 
state.  Nowhere  does  one  find  the  idea  of  toryism  so  completely 
devclojied  as  in  the  system  of  the  Chinese  government.  An 
unchangeable  conservatism,  a  slavish  copying  of  ancestral  prac¬ 
tices,  a  fixed  belief  in  the  divine  right  of  the  ruler  to  do  as  he 
will  with  his  own,  a  complete  slavery  on  the  ])art  both  of  the 
monarch  and  of  his  ])eople  to  court  etiquette  and  to  the 
traditional  conventionalisms  received  from  a  barbarous  age, 
the  monarch’s  reigning  as  the  head  and  front  of  the  national 
religious  system,  as  heaven’s  incarnation  and  the  people’s 
pattern ;  these  are  the  distinctive  elements  in  the  Chinese 
imperialism,  and,  with  but  slight  modification,  in  all  toryism 
whatsoever ;  for  toryism  is  the  same  in  principle,  whether 
it  have  place  in  the  believers  in  Dalai  Lama  or  in  the  bucolic 
Lnglish  squire.  In  such,  and  in  all  among  whom  it  obtains, 
it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  concentration  of  the  grossest 
sellishness  which  can  disgrace  humanity.  In  the  highest 
state  of  humanity  toryism  will  not  be  possible.  It  can  live 
only  where  the  masses  of  the  people  calmly  tolerate  the 
selfishness  and  cupidity  of  the  few.  Its  fitting  soil  is  in  the 
degraded  East,  in  Pekin  and  in  Ava,  rather  than  in  London  or 
Washington, 
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The  late  emperor  of  China,  Taou-Kwang,  was  the  son  of 
Keaking,  a  frivolous  and  dissipated  ruler.  During  hi s  youth, 
Taoii-Kwang  bore  the  name  of  Meening  ;  and  that  period  of  his 
life  was  passed  hv  the  young  prince  in  martial  exercise,  and  lu 
self-preparation  for  the  possibilities  of  the  future,  hjcononiical 
in  his  habits,  and  disgusted  at  the  scenes  of  drunkenness  and 
debaiicherv  which  abounded  in  his  father  s  court,  he  lived  in* 
comparative  seclusion.  His  father,  dreading  that,  according  to 
a  not  unfrequent  practice  of  the  Kast,  he  might  suffer  assas¬ 
sination  from  his  children  or  other  kinsmen,  murdered  many  of 
them;  and  his  whole  reign  was  that  of  a  terrible  tyrant,  always 
sangniiiary  when  he  was  not  intoxicated, — demoniacal  in  his 
sobriety,  and  beastly  in  his  drunkenness.  Keaking’s  W’rath 
vented  itself  in  peculiar  ferocity  on  those  of  his  subjects  who 
embraced  tlie  creed  of  the  Roman-catholic  cliurcli.  He  greatly' 
feared  these  converts  from-  the  national  orthodoxy  ;  and,  like 
many  western  despots,  ho  determined  that  his  subjects  should 
be  of  one  mind  in  matters  of  religion.  It  was  not  an  easy 
matter  to  convince  the  heretics  of  their  grievous  fault.  Persuasion, 
moreover,  is  a  tedious  ])roof,  involving  argumentative  processes 
in  which  ibe  imperial  mind  might  achieve,  it  were  possible,  but 
little ;  and  to  save  himself  from  any  derogatory  exertion,  he  ^ 
commanded  the  executioners  to  do  their  bloody  work  through¬ 
out  the  empire.  It  is  probable  that  Meeniiig  would  never  have , 
attracted  the  favour  of  his  father,  but  for  an  insurrection  of  the 
Pe-licn-keaon,  or  ‘sect  of  the  water-lily.’  Seventy  of  these 
rebels  attacked  the  palace  with  the  intention  of  destroying  the 
dissolute  and  bloody  ruler;  but  they  were  repelled  by  the  valour, 
for  the  most  part,  of  the  young  prince,  who,  in  return,  was 
nominated  by  his  father  heir  to  the  throne.  We  will  quote  the 
imperial  edict  uuder  which  he  was  appointed  successor  to  his 
father,  which  is  very  much  after  the  style  of  Nebuchadnezzar  : — •  - 

*  The  piyat  enq>cror,  who  received  the  empire  from  revolving  nature  ■ 
and  Heaven,  was  three  yenrs  instructc<l  by  his  father.  A  good  adminis¬ 
tration  consists  in  venerating  Heaven,  imitating  the  ancestors,  diligence 
in  government,  and  love  to  the  people.  In  the  l>eginning  of  niv  govern- ' 
nnmt,  the  robbers  of  three  provinces  were  still  in  fuUaiTav' ;  but  after  four 
>rars  the  world  was  at  rest.  I  was  always  an  enemy  to  strange  opinions. 

1  hH\e  aiippTvssed  the  same,  and  inculcated  true  principles  as  the  best' 
m^ns  to  support  human  society.  All  the  evils  that  fell  npou  my  subjects 
I  instantly  remo\e<l,  and  1  remitted  nil  arrears  on  my  sixtieth  birth-day.  ’ 
^  eu  was  recently  going  out  hunting,  1  found  some  diflicultv  in  ascend-* 
lug  a  i^nntam ;  the  phlegm  of  my  chest  rose  to  mv  throat,  ‘in  mv  davs 
or  health,  however,  I  had  appointed  a  worthy  successor,  and  inscribed  llis ' 
name  on  a  picjn*  of  jwper  preserved  in  a  chest.  This  prince  had  killed 
two  robbers  when  iliey  attacked  luy  palace;  the  remainder  weie  thereby' 
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terrified,  and  I  gave  him  the  cognonieii  of  Wise.  The  present  sickness  is 
likclv  to  end  niy  life,  and  I,  therefore,  confer  the  empire  of  the  world  upon 
this^my  son,  on  account  of  his  great  virtues.  Do  thou,  my  son,  have 
intercourse  with  virtuous  persons ;  foster  thou  the  black-haired  nation, 
and  follow  up  my  measures.’ — pp.  40,  41. 

Meening  ascended  the  throne  in  his  thirty-eighth  year.  He 
had  none  of  those  personal  advantages  which  are  coininonly 
supposed  to  be  possessed  by  imperial  and  regal  personages. 
His  figure  was  lank  and  stunted ;  his  face  was  haggard,  and  of 
a  mournfully -thoughtful  aspect.  Altogether,  it  was  that  rather 
of  a  boor  tlian  of  a  jirince.  It  is  usual  in  China  that  the 
monarcli,  on  assuming  the  government,  should  no  longer  be 
known  by  the  name  which  ho  bore  when  only  a  subject;  and 
in  the  observance  of  this  custom,  Meening,  on  ascending 
‘  Heaven’s  throne,’  took  the  name  of  Taou-Kwang,  or  ‘  the 
liglit  of  reason.’  The  new  emperor,  receiving  with  reverence 
the  charge  of  Heaven’s  great  concerns,  bade  his  people  pre¬ 
pare  for  his  coronation.  It  would  be  unjust  to  our  numerous 
readers  to  withhold  the  account  of  this  grand  proceeding,  as  it 
is  related  by  Dr.  Gutzlafl’. 

‘  As  the  day  for  celebrating  the  ceremony  of  Taou-Kwang’s  ascending 
the  tlirouc  approached,  great  were  the  preparations  made,  and  the  Board 
of  llights  published  a  whole  pamphlet  on  the  subject.  It  would  be  use¬ 
less  to  repeat  all  the  minutes,  which  can  have  attraction  only  for  a 
Chinese.  To  a  foreigner  the  pageantry  would  be  w  ell  worth  seeing,  be¬ 
cause  all  the  splendours  that  Asia  can  afford  are  displayed  to  most 
advantage  by  Chinese  skill.  There  W'crc  elephants,  horses,  chariots, 
guards,  and  servants,  ministers  and  courtiers  without  number,  and  the 
whole  imperial  pageant  present  at  Peking  to  do  homage  to  their  chief.  It 
was  indewl  a  crowded  assembly,  ns  gay  as  silks,  satin,  and  embroidery 
could  make  the  mandarins.  The  important  act  itself  is  prescribed  in  the 
follow'ing  manner : — “  The  president  of  the  Boanl  of  llights  shall  step 
forward,  kneel  down,  and  beseech  his  majesty  to  ascend  the  imperial 
throne.  Tlie  emperor  shall  then  rise  from  his  seat,  and  the  procession 
moving  on  in  the  same  order,  as  above  described,  to  the  imperial  palace 
of  peace,  his  majesty  shall  ascend  the  seat  of  gems,  and  sit  down  in  the 
imperial  throne,  with  his  face  towards  the  south.  At  the  Woogah  tho 
bells  shall  then  be  rung,  and  the  drums  beateu.”  The  prochiraation  is  after¬ 
wards  read,  the  seal  delivered  over ;  there  is  no  end  of  kneeling  and  knock¬ 
ing  the  head,  burning  incense,  and  going  through  divers  rites,  until  the 

paper  prepared  for  the  occasion  is  re  ad  in  a  loud  voice . ^Vhen 

on  the  throne,  Taou-Kwang  said — “  In  consetpience  of  all  the  kings,  nobles, 
gr^t  statesmen,  the  civilians,  and  military  oflBcers  having  said  with  one 
voice ;  Heaven’s  throne  must  not  long  be  unoccupied,  it  is  incumbent 
that,  by  the  consent  of  the  imperial  manes  of  the  gods  of  the  land,  a 
sove^gu  do  early  assume  the  sway ;  1  liave  yielded  to  the  general  voice, 
and  interniptiug  for  a  short  time  my  keen  sorrow,  I  announce  tliis  circum- 
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stance  to  heaveu  aud  earth,  and  to  iny  imperial  ancestors,  and  sit  down 
on  the  imperial  throne.  Let  the  next  year  be  the  first  of  the  reign  of 
Taou-K.wang.**  * — lb.  48-50. 

What  a  striking  caricature  is  here  upon  the  regal  pompo¬ 
sities  of  the  West!  How  mueh  this  pageant  resembles  the 
magniticent  j)omp  of  European  coronations,  the  court-mummery, 
the  sycophant  adulation,  the  almost  divine  assumption  on  ilie 
part  of  the  monarch !  The  truth  is,  that  man  is  the  same 
creature  in  all  climates.  Lnder  all  phases  of  development,  the  | 
results  of  diverse  national  institutions  and  educational  pro¬ 
cesses,  the  darker  i>arts  of  his  nature  always  come  prominently 
to  view,  only  these  are  perhaps  of  a  deeper  shade  in  the  Asiatic 
than  in  the  European.  The  principles  which  are  impulsive  to 
evil  deeds  have  an  inherence  in  all  men.  Civilization,  and 
indirectly,  perhaps,  Christianity,  have  to  some  extent  modified 
these  in  tlie  western  world,  but  in  the  East,  from  the  seraglio 
to  the  market-place,  they  are  in  full  and  terrible  potency. 

Unlike  his  predecessors,  Taou-Kwang  restricted  himself  to 
one  wife,  upon  whom  he  conferred  the  title  of  empress;  and 
shocked  at  the  licentiousness  and  debauchery  which  had  pre¬ 
vailed  among  the  courtiers  in  the  days  of  his  father,  who  was 
accustomed  to  keep  his  unruly  satellites  in  order  by’  the  fre¬ 
quent  use  of  the  whip,  he  determined  to  purity  the  court,  by 
abolishing  the  harem,  tliat  source  of  constant  evil  to  the  ori¬ 
ental  world.  He  endeavoured,  by  })olitic  cunning,  to  govern 
entirely  as  an  autocrat,  which  even  in  China  seems  to  be  less 
possible  than  in  France ;  but  he  could  not  break  through  the 
ancient  customs  of  his  government,  and  there  remained  no 
alternative  but  to  choose  advisers.  Considerable  popularity 
attended  tlie  accession  of  the  new  emperor,  whose  charac¬ 
teristic  frugality,  with  the  change  of  his  rank,  grew’  into  a  hard  ^ 
and  cruel  avarice.  His  love  of  money  was  boundless,  and  that  B 
love  increased  with  every  additional  year  of  his  rule ;  so  that  it  K 
bwame  at  length  the  great  business  of  his  existence  to  amass  B 
silver,  and  it  w’as  his  greatest  pleasure  to  feast  his  ey’cs  w’ith  B 
tht‘  glittering  heaps.  Many’  of  his  subjects,  who  knew’  his  K 
ruling  passion,  either  to  avoid  his  helping  himself  to  their  B 
resources,  or  to  obtain  favour  and  promotion  at  his  hands,  sent  B 
him  large  masses  of  silver  ore  ;  and  thus,  in  a  few’  y’cars,  the  ^ 
emperor  accumulated  so  much  sycec  silver,  that  the  currency  ® 
was  greatly  injured,  and  incalculable  misery  was  brought  upon  S. 
e  peop  e  by  his  avarice.  His  successor,  the  present  emperor, 

11*^1  J  almost  invariable  law  in  such  cases,  will  soon  ' 
send  all  the  hoarded  wealth  into  circulation. 

aou-Kwangs  father  had  objected,  during  the  w’hole  course 
01  nis  rc»pi,  to  any  religious  innovations.  Perfect  religious 
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freedom  is  impossible  under  any  form  of  political  despotism ; 
and  Keaking,  in  repressing  all  tendencies  towards  dissent 
from  the  national  orthodoxy,  only  acted  after  the  manner  of 
the  order  to  which  he  belonged.  Tyrants  will  always  tyrannize, 
and  they  who  are  politically  autocratic  are  not  satisfied  with 
anything  short  of  absolutism  in  religion.  He  waged  fierce 
war  with  all  his  subjects  who  differed  from  the  ‘  orthodox 
standard.’  Towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  he  received  that 
conviction,  which  sooner  or  later  impresses  itself  upon  all 
tyrannical  hierarchs,  that  the  more  he  persecuted,  the  more 
obstinately  the  people  adhered  to  their  new  ideas.  Taou- 
Kwang  had  long  seen  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  enforce  a 
uniform  system  of  religious  belief  and  practice  upon  a  nation  ; 
and  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  he  resolved  not  to  take 
notice  of  any  new  sects  which  might  arise,  nor  of  the  Christian 
missionaries,  who  had  already  penetrated  into  the  empire.  The 
Chinese  arc  generally  much  attached  to  what  with  them  is  ‘  the 
ortliodox  system’  of  religion,  which  has  been  handed  down 
from  their  fathers.  New  religious  ideas  do  not  find  favour 
with  them,  although  their  political  sects  are  numerous,  and 
have  resisted  all  the  attempts  of  the  government  to  put  them 
down.  To  these  political  sectarians  the  Chinese  emperor 
showed  no  mercy. 

Tlie  first  four  years  of  Taou-Kwang’s  reign  were  passed  in 
much  tranquillity.  There  were  no  rebels  on  the  land  and  no 
pirates  on  the  sea — circumstances  which,  without  doubt,  have 
been  very  rare  in  the  imperial  experience.  But  speedily  after 
that  period,  the  turbulancc  of  the  people  manifested  itself; 
and  foreign  wars  and  intestine  dissensions  brought  the  empire 
to  the  brink  of  ruin.  These  rebellions  repeatedly  occun*ed. 
Indeed,  the  wicked  system  of  government,  the  universal  cor¬ 
ruption  of  persons  in  office,’  the  heartless  and  unceasing  exac¬ 
tions  of  the  mandarins,  inflamed  the  masses  of  the  people 
almost  to  madness.  Unity  of  language  alone  gives  coherence 
to  the  Chinese  empire.  Between  the  governed  and  their 
rulers  there  can  be  no  sympathy ;  and  in  no  other  country,  it 
is  probable,  is  there  so  much  strife  and  rebellion  as  in  China. 

hole  districts  will  suddenly  break  out  into  frenzied  riotous¬ 
ness,  and  even  at  the  present  hour  a  very  large  section  of  the 
empire  is  in  rebellion  against  the  imperial  government.  The 
people  arc  refractory  simply  because  their  rulers  are  oppressive. 
Hunger  and  demagogues  are  always  at  hand  to  fan  the  fire  of 
sedition.  Secret  societies  enlarge  the  circle  of  rebellion,  and, 
oyer  many  leagues  of  country,  labour  rises  against  property. 
1  owns  and  villages  arc  given  to  the  flame.  The  mandarins 
arc  not  seldom  roasted  alive.  The  government  finds  its  raer- 
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ccnary  soldiers  utterly  unavailing  to  quench  the  flame  <^ie\olt. 
Lnormous  bribes  are  a  never-failing  remedy ;  and  'N>hen  the 
weak  and  cowardly  government  has  put  down  the  revolt,  the 
cruelties  it  per])etrates  on  its  prisoners  are  so  dreadful  and  ^1 
80  peculiar,  that  w’e  believe  they  are  unequalled  in  an}  oUier 

countn'  of  the  world.  .  | 

In  18S4,  the  emperor  was  greatly  disquieted  by  the  arrival  of  J 

Lord  Xapier  as  the  ehief  superintendent  of  trade  at  ^lacao. 

The  British  representative,  after  some  delay,  went  up  to  Canton, 
and  the  Chinese  government  was  alarmed  by  the  ‘  barbarian  eye 
jilacing  himself  in  tlie  flowery  land.’  Taou-Kw’ang  was  greatly 
averse  to  have  any  friendly  intercourse  with  the  western  world. 
Aware  of  the  inefficiency  of  his  army,  and  the  utter  uselessness 
of  his  fleet,  he  had  no  wish  that  these  should  be  brought  into  ■ 
contact  with  European  forces.  His  navy  was  in  a  deplorable 
condition ;  and  his  favourite  idea  w’ith  regard  to  it  was,  that  the 
ships  should  bo  ‘  stationed  like  chessmen’  in  the  inner  seas, 
when,  if  it  were  reported  that  his  admirals  had  allowed  any 
of  the  enemy’s  vessels  to  escape,  he  upbraided  and  disgraced  I 
the  commanders.  They,  in  their  own  defence,  asserted  ‘that* 
the  foreign  ships  sailed  with  the  swiftness  of  the  shuttlecock, 
and  that  it  was  impossible  to  intercept  them.’ 

In  18U),  Taou-Kwang,  and,  indeed,  his  whole  empire,  were, 
greatlv  alarmed  by  the  menaces  of  the  British,  who  wxre  prohi¬ 
bited  ^)v  imperial  edict  from  trading  witli  the  natives  in  opium/ 

The  emperor,  in  his  emergency,  called  to  his  councils  the  Com¬ 
missioner  Lin.  Possessed  of  inuoli  energy  and  of  consummate 
tiict,  Lin  knew  that  it  was  utterly  vain  to  trifle  with  the  out¬ 
side  harhurians.  The  whole  coast  w’as  rapidly^  put  into  a  state 
of  defence.  U’he  choicest  Chinese  w’arriors  were  marched 
towards  the  sea-board  for  tlie  utter  extermination  of  the  pre¬ 
sumptuous  barbai'iau  eye.  The  generals  w’ho,  in  tbe  earlier ' 
pan  of  laou-Kwang’s  reign,  had  gained  successes,  although 
rather  hy  bribery  and  treachery  than  by  the  •  display  of ) 
military  skill,  were  deputed  to  destroy  the  hateful  English. 

But  iu  vain.  "1  he  sons  of  the  flow’ery  land  were  powerless 
bi'fore  Anglo-Saxon  skill  and  valour.  Chusan  was  taken,  and, 
to  the  consternation  of  the  imperial  court,  the  British  fleet  ap- 
neared  off  the  mouUi  of  thePei-ho.  The  emperor  then  selected 
Kesheu,  ms  most  astute  diplomatist,  to  induce  the  fleet  to  with- 
clraw  to  the  easwrn  waters.  He  was  successful ;  and  the  with-  ' 
rawa  of  Uie  fleet  was  regarded  by  the  Chinese  as  a  triumph^ 
to  t  \t  iiupirc,  and  throughout  the  w  hole  land  the  cry  resounded,  H 
Hestruction  to  the  barbarians  !’  Keslien  and  Elepoo,  the  ^ 
wises  o  t  u.  imperial  counsellors,  were  degraded,  and  the  com-  .  v 
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iiiand  of  tho  forces  was  given  to  Yukeen,  who  made  immense 
pre])aration8  to  repel  tho  English.  He  announced  to  his 
soldiery,  that  he  desired  nothing  more  than  to  meet  the  outside 
barbarians  in  battle. 

‘  The  preparations  for  receiving  the  barbarians  had  been  immense  ;  but 
the  vigorous  measures  of  Lord  (jougli,  Sir  William  Parker,  and  Sir  Ileury 
Pottinger,  defeated  all  the  plans.  Amoy  fell ;  Chusan  came  again  into 
the  hands  of  the  English,  and  Yukeen  finally  had  his  heart’s  desire — an 
engagement  with  the  barbarians.  He  wished  them  to  come  close  to  the 
muzzle  of  his  guns ;  but  before  this  gratification  had  been  afforded  him, 
the  fortifications  were  demolished  by  cannon  and  bombs,  and  his  forces 
defeated ;  he  himself  being  the  first  to  flee  to  save  his  life.  On  his  retreat,  he 
rci)cnted  of  his  precij)itancy,  and  attempted  to  drown  himself  to  avoid  the 
imputation  of  cowardice  ;  he  was,  however,  drawn  out  of  the  water  by  a 
poor  fisherman ;  but  he  afterwards  swallowed  some  gold-leuf,  and  thus 
coiimutted  suicide.* — pp.  17G,  177. 

Other  generals  were  defeated ;  the  wretched  soldiers  were 
led  only  to  slaughter ;  the  English  steam-ships  spread  havoc 
and  ruin  on  the  coast ;  and  the  emperor  began  to  tremble  for 
the  safety  of  his  capital.  Had  the  attacking  force  been  larger, 
and  had  that  expeditionary  force  been  furnished  with  small 
iron  steam- vessels  of  light  draught,  and  suitable  for  river  navi¬ 
gation,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  Pekin  might  have  been 
approached,  and  the  haughty  monarch  compelled  to  sign  a 
treaty  of  peace  and  indemnification  in  his  own  capital.  That 
is  an  event  which  will  occur  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  The 
British  occupation  of  the  Chinese  sea-hoard — especially  since 
our  Transatlantic  kinsmen  and  livals  have  had  an  eye  to  Ja])an 
— is  simply  a  matter  of  time. 

Towards  the  close  of  1841,  Taou-Kwang  became  convinced 
that  he  was  not  etpuil  to  a  contest  with  the  outside  barbarians. 
Some  members  of  his  court,  who  had  gleaned  a  little  intelli¬ 
gence  as  to  the  locality  and  resources  of  Great  Britain  from 
Chinese  sailors,  colonists,  and  others,  suggested  that  the  war 
should  be  carried  from  China  into  Great  Britain.  The  plan 
of  operations  suggested  was  this: — To  build  a  fleet  thrice 
as  strong  and  as  numerous  as  the  English  fleet,  and  to 
station  these  huge  vessels  off  Singapore  and  Angeer  to  inter¬ 
cept  and  destroy  in  detail  the  British  ships,  and  also  to  march 
an  ariny  of  three  hundred  thousand  men  through  Siberia  and 
Russia  uj>on  London  !  The  unfortunate  emperor  admired  the 
grandeur  of  the  idea,  but  doubted  its  practical  application. 
Hou-Chnnn,  the  officer  commanding  at  Pekin — the  Marshal 
Ney  of  China — came  forward  to  the  relief  of  his  master  in  his 
dilRculties,  with  the  happy  suggestion  of  building  a  steamer 
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which  could  carry  six  thousand  men,  half  divers,  and  half  . 
ifunuers.  W  ith  this  enormous  ship  he  professed  himself  readj 
to  fight  the  whole  English  fleet.  The  gunners  were  to  ;  m 
their  terrible  broadsides,  and  the  divers  were  to  bore  holea'  M 
in  the  men-of-war,  and  thus  the  fortune  of  the  llowei^  land  was  | 
to  be  restored.  Alany  steam-vessels  had  been  attempted,  ia  -.  ^ 
imitation  of  the  English  ships;  but,  although  the  vessels  infeJ 
every  particular  seemed  to  resemble  those  of  the  Eritish,  it  was  w  ^ 
found  impossible  to  move  the  paddle-wheels.  At  length  the  £ 
British  fleet  rode  triumphantly  in  the  Yangtse-Kiang,  an(i|  | 
Taou-Kw’ang,  convinced  that  he  could  not  resist  the  bar*  p 
barian  eve,  gave  carte  blanche  for  the  conclusion  of  a  treatv. 

The  particulars  of  that  treaty  are  well  known  to  our  readers,  P 
and  it  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  state  them  here.  It  not 
merely  brought  jieace  to  the  discomfited  and  terrified  Chinese,  B 
but  it  also  secured  religious  toleration  for  all  foreigners  resid*  t 
ing  in  the  empire.  A  Roman-catholic  dignitary,  desirous  of  S 
benefiting  his  own  sect  only,  interpreted  this  permission  as  W' 
extending  solely  to  those  foreign  religionists  who  told  theii 
beads,  and  adored  tlie  cross ;  but  the  interference  of  Sir  H.  K 
Pottingcr  removed  the  proposed  restriction,  and  secured  reli*  p. 
gious  freedom  for  all  the  outside  barbarians.  On  the  conclusion 
of  the  war,  so  disastrous  to  the  Chinese  interests,  and  so 
humiliating  to  tlie  imperial  divinity,  Taou-Kwang  retired  from  |> 
the  affairs  of  state  almost  into  private  life.  A  haggard  and  i 
worn  old  man,  he  clung  to  life  with  remarkable  tenacity.  The  V  i 
wretched  heatlienisin  in  which  he  believed  could  cast  no  cheer*  | 
ing  ray  upon  the  murky  future,  and,  fearful  of  death,  he  hop^  | 
he  might  live  as  long  as  his  forefathers,  to  rule  his  vast  empire.  ^ 

1  bus,  the  more  his  years  increased — although  he  had  almost  i 
entirely  withdrawn  from  affairs  of  state — the  more  active  he  ap¬ 
peared  in  public,  the  more  gorgeous  was  his  style  of  dress  and  .  i 
equipage,  and  the  more  readily  he  manifested  to  the  public  that  ;■ 
ho  had  a  vigour  beyond  his  years.  But  his  days  were  nuni*  I 
bored. ^  On  bebruary  11th,  1860,  an  edict  ‘in  the  vermilion 
pencil  appeared, — ‘  Let  \  ih-Choo,  the  imperial  fourth  son,  be 
^t  forth  as  heir-a])parent.’  This  was  his  last  public  act,  and 
he  spt'odily  ‘  went  on  his  long  journey.’ 

AlU)gether,  we  have  been  much  pleased  with  this  little  volume, 
w  ue  i  IS  'wf^r^'sting,  not  merely  as  it  gives  some  satisfactorj 
now  i  ge  of  Chinese  society,  but  because  it  is  a  living  voice, 
wiaressiug  us  from  among  the  teeming  mUlions  of  China.  What 
•  cinpeior  8  reign  will  be,  we  cannot  discern  ;  but  it  is 

^  Ri^t'at  change  is  at  hand  in  the  condition  of  the 
pcop  e.  *Mdently,  the  democratic  influence  in  the  empire  is 
gaming  ground— the  divine  attributes  of  the  emperor  are  heconi* 
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ing  daily  more  absurd  in  the  eyes  of  his  people.  Christianity, 
jQO — that  mighty  leaven  which,  sooner  or  later,  dissolves  unholy 
powers — is  beginning  to  exert  a  great  influence  on  the  people. 
Political  changes  will,  without  doubt,  accelerate  the  advent 
of  religious  enlightenment  upon  the  heathenish  masses  of 
the  Chinese  empire,  and  we  may  confidently  expect  that  the 
labours  of  our  missionaries  in  that  benighted  land  will  have  a 
happy  issue.  The  present  volume  cannot  be  perused  without 
profit,  and,  as  it  will  convey  much  satisfactory  knowledge  in 
relation  to  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  China,  we  com¬ 
mend  it  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 


Art.  VIII. — Copies^  or  Extracts,  of  all  Communications  respecthig  the 
organization  of  the  University  of  London  since  the  year  1840,  between 
the  Houie  Office  and  the  Senate  of  the  University,  any  of  the  affiliated 
Colleges,  and  the  Committee  of  Graduates  respectively  ;  and  of  such  of 
the  Minutes  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London,  and  of  Com* 
hiittees  appointed  by  the  Senate  as  relate  to  the  admission  of  Graduates 
to  fonn  an  integral  portion  of  the  Corporate  Body  of  the  University, 
Address  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons,  March  15,  1852. 

2.  The  University  of  London  a  Parliamentary  Constituency,  By  Charles 
Jiimos  Foster,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  at  University 
College,  London.  Published  for  the  Committee  of  the  Graduates  of 
the  University,  by  Ridgwav,  Richardson  and  Son ;  Jackson  and 
Walford. 

UroN  the  close  of  a  severe  struggle  there  is  a  natural  desire  to 
preserve  some  record  of  its  history.  It  satisfies  a  present  want, 
and  it  anticipates  for  future  memories  the  renewal  of  long  past 
successes.  When  the  crowd  of  achievements  arc  brought  into 
the  compass  of  an  hour,  the  mind  is  elevated  by  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  strength,  and,  it  may  be  hoped,  by  well  deserved  self- 
praise.  But  though  these  delights  be  ’  absent,  not  the  less  is 
such  a  record  desirable,  not  at  the  close  of  the  well-fought 
field,  but  just  at  that  critical  ])eriod  when  a  great  advantage 
has  undoubtedly  been  obtained,  and  when  both  sides  are  bring¬ 
ing  up  their  reinforcements  to  alter  or  secure  the  yet  doubtful 
issue.  At  such  a  moment,  the  clear  perception  of  the  precise 
position  of  affairs,  w  hile  it  may  enable  the  vanquished  to  retreat 
with  honour,  affords  the  surest  promise  to  the  victor  of  his 
ultimate  success. 

Such  a  crisis  is  now  apparent  in  the  four  years’  conflict 
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within  and  around  the  University  of  London.  Its  iinportaaee 
as  a  contest  of  principle  we  do  not  fear  to  over-estimate,  h 
the  actual  struggle  are  now  engaged  more  than^  one  leading 
statesman,  and  the  most  eminent  persons  of  the  Nonconformist 
body  all  through  the  kingdom,  with  a  preponderance  so  de- 
cided  over  otlier  bodies— the  Roman  Catholics  for  instance-- 
who  ought  to  be  equally  interested  in  the  result,  that  its  oppo* 
nents  have  not  hesitated  latterly  to  attribute  to  the  movement i 
sectarian  design.  Foolish  men  !  But  we  cannot  now’  discust 
witli  them  the  effect  of  principles,  the  simple  statement  of  whick 
it  is  evident  they  do  not  understand. 

We  propose,  therefore,  in  this  article,  to  present  to  our  readers 
a  brief  summary  of  all  that  has  lately  been  going  forward. 
Some  portions  of  the  matter  it  contains  have,  we  believe, 
appeared  in  detached  statements  elsewhere ;  but  those  of  our 
readers  to  whom  the  subject  is  now’  familiar,  will  agree  with  us 
that  a  summary  such  as  we  suggest  is  desirable,  and  will  be 
advantageous  probably  to  themselves. 

We  presume  that  everybody  knows  by  this  time  that  the 
University  of  Jjondon  is  not  the  institution  in  Gower  Street— 
formerly  designated  the  ‘London  University’ — but  a  distinct 
body  located  at  Somerset  House,  within  a  stone’s  throw  of 
King’s  College  ;  that  this  body  is  composed  of  thirty-eight 
noblemen,  prelates,  clergymen,  and  gentlemen,  ‘  eminent  in 
science,  literature,  and  art,’  who  are  nominated  by  the  crown, 
and  invested  with  a  corporate  existence,  and  the  power  of 
conferring  degrees ;  that  by  the  charter  incorporating  this 
body.  University  College,  Gower  Street,  and  King’s  College, 
were  empowered  to  send  up  their  students  for  examination,  | 
and  that  a  similar  privilege  lias  since  been  granted  to  nearlj  I 
thirty  general  and  about  sixty  medical  colleges  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Of  the  general  colleges,  nearly  twenty  are  divided 
about  equally  betw’een  the  Independents  and  Baptists,  and  the 
Homan  Catholics.  The  Established  Church  and  the  Weslevans 
own  to  four,  and  the  remainder  are  open  indifierently  to  students 
of  all  religious  persuasions.  The  entire  number  of  graduates, 
wc  may  add,  has  now  reached  nearly  700,  of  >Yhom  tw  o-thirds 
are  graduates  in  arts,  and  almost  all  the  remainder  in  medicine. 

e  annual  increase  in  their  numbers  has  reached  seventy,  and 
w  111^ probably  soon  exceed  a  hundred. 

The  University  of  Loudon,  we  say,  is  not  University  College, 
^  Colleges,  nor  is  it  tlie  graduates ;  it  is  simply 
ai/ii  ^  the  THIRTY-EIGHT  geiulemeu  to  wdioin  we  have 

thirt} -eight  need  not  necessarily  be,  and  are 

Jnmne  p  ^  1  OTc  ilicv  (w’itli  tlic  exccption  of  Sir 

ames  Graham,  Mr.  Grute,  and  Mr.  Warbuvtou,  who  are  also 
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upon  the  Council  of  University  College)  in  any  way  connected 
with  any  of  the  colleges.  The  University  and  the  colleges 
have  no  control  over  each  other ;  nor,  except  by  courtesy,  have 
they  any  means  of  knowing  each  other's  proceedings.  The 
graduates  arc  not  as  yet  a  legally  organized,  or,  indeed,  existent 
body,  and  until  within  the  last  four  years  it  may  be  stated  as 
having  been  practically  the  fact,  that  none  of  these  bodies  had 
anvthing  to  do  with  either  of  the  others.  A  stray  college  may 
have  pointed  out  a  difficulty  arising  from  a  particular  regulation, 
or  a  rejected  candidate  for  graduation  may  have  urged  the 
hardship  of  his  own  case  ;  but  there  was  no  organized  inter- 
comuumication,  nor,  as  far  as  appeared,  any  desire  for  it. 

Nonv,  the  understanding  on  all  hands  w^as,  that  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Ijondon  was  to  be  towards  the  Dissenters  and  Catholics, 
and,  indeed,  towards  all  who  did  not  belong  to  the  Established 
C)huroh,  wdiatever  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  to  those  who 
did.  J'here  can  be  no  doubt  about  this.  It  was  the  demand 
of  the  country.  It  was  the  claim  of  University  College,  wdiich 
for  the  sake  of  it,  gave  up  its  right  to  be  itself  the  University 
of  London.  It  has  been  the  understanding  of  nearly  one  hun¬ 
dred  colleges  which  have  acquired  the  privileges  of  affiliation. 
^Vithin  the  last  few’  days,  it  has  been  admitted,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  Mr.  Wcalpole,  speaking  for  the  government,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Goulburn,  speaking  respectively  for 
the  very  universities,  which  are  alone  entitled  to  question  the 
assertion  of  the^  claim.  Should  any  of  our  readers  have  a 
lingering  fear  upon  the  point,  we  w’ill  set  it  at  rest,  by  quoting 
from  the  letter  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  dated 
Nov.  -i'^iid,  1^35,  to  the  authorities  of  University  College: — 

‘  It  cannot  but  be  expedient  that  parliament  should  hereafter 
.  .  extend  to  these  metropolitan  degrees  all  the  privileges 

and  advantages,  not  of  an  ecclesiastical  character,  which  are 
connected  with  degrees  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  .  .  . 

It  should  be  alitat/s  kept  in  mind,  that  what  iff  sought  on  the  pre¬ 
sent  occasion  is,  an  equality  in  all  respects  with  the  ancient 
umverstties,  freed  from  those  exclusions  and  religions  distinctions 
which  abridge  the  usefulness  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge? 

1  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  managed  exclusively  by  their 
own  graduates.  The  graduates  of  London  are  not  only  not 
members  of  that  University,  but  almost  all  its  members  are 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  men.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are 
represented  by  two  members  in  the  House  of  Commons’.  Lord 
Derhv,  the  other  day,  intimated  to  a  deputation  from  the  Lon¬ 
don  graduates,  that  it  had  beeii  in  contemplation  to  make  them  a 
constituency,  but  that  he  found,  on  inquiring,  that  they  w’ere  not 
yet  members  of  the  University  at  all.  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
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have  many  legal  privileges  and  exemptions,  for  the  encourag^ 
ment  of  tile  learning  of  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  the  seats. 
But  for  the  determined  front  of  the  London  graduates,  unaided 
bv  the  senate,  the  Charitable  Trusts’  Bill  and  the  Militia  Bill 
might  have  imposed  on  the  colleges  and  graduates,  the  one  a 
grievance,  and  the  other  a  stigma,  from  which  both  Oxford  aod 
Cambridge  are  expressly  exempted. 

This  is  not  equality.  But  it  was  not  vague  dissatisfaction, 
but  ill  results  practically  felt,  which  led  to  the  recent  move¬ 
ments.  In  the  spring  of  1848,  the  Lord  Advocate  brought  ini 
bill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  Regulating  the  ^ledical 
Profession.  This  bill  w'as  avowedly  the  measure  of  the  three 
great  London  medical  corporations.  It  expressly  exempted 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but  it  ignored  London  ;  if  we  may  call 
by  so  mild  a  tenn  a  clause  prohibiting  the  London  graduates 
from  assuming  their  degrees  without  the  permission  ot  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Physicians.  Now,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  senate 
took  any  practical  steps  in  opposition  to  this  bill  until  theii 
attention  had  been  called  to  it  by  a  deputation  from  the 
graduates.  They  certainly  did  not  attentpt  to  pacify  the  alarm 
it  created :  and  we  must  add,  that  one  (we  fear)  of  its  most 
active  promoters,  one  who  certainly  gave  evidence  in  its  sup- 
]>ort  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons- 
Dr.  Ridout — was  a  member  of  the  senate. 

I'here  is  nothing  like  instant  danger  for  elfecting  union.  On 
the  ‘.20th  March,  1848,  half  a  dozen  graduates  met  together  ai 
the  house  of  one  of  their  number,  and  formed  themselves  into 
a  provisional  committee,  to  call  a  meeting  of  as  many  more  as 
they  could  find.  They  first  asked  the  senate  for  a  room,  which  , 
was  not  granted ;  but,  meanwhile,  they  had  collected  about 
eighty  addresses,  and  held  a  preliminary  meeting  in  a  back 
room  in  Pall  Mall.  This  led  to  a  larger  meeting  at  the  Free¬ 
masons*  Tavern,  at  which  the  *  Graduates’  Committee,’  whose 
labours  have  rendered  the  longer  continuance  of  the  present 
state  of  things  im])ossible,  was  first  appointed.  The  opportune 
discovery  and  use  of  Lord  Monteagle’s  correspondence,  to 
which  wo  have  above  referred,  was  entirely  owing  to  this  com* 
mittee,  through  whom  it  became  available,  also,  to  the  senate 
and  to  1 1  Diversity  College.  Uj)on  its  being  laid  before  Sir 
George  Grey,  he  expressly  stated,  in  presence  of  the  Lord 
.\d>ocate,  that  it  tormed  a  contract  morally  binding  u])on  the 
gmeniment,  and  that  he  could  give  his  assent  to  no  medical 

>1  w  uch  did  not  place  the  London  graduates  upon  the  same 
foolhng  wuh  those  of  Oxford  and  Catnbridge. 

tt  1  such  a  cause  for  organisation,  and  such  a  result 
obUincd  so  sjrcedily,  it  would  have  been  no  wonder  if  larger 
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views  had  soon  developed  themselves.  In  fact,  however,  the  I 

necessity  for  a  permanent  organization  of  the  graduates,  and  I 

for  such  an  alteration  in  the  university  charter  as  should  admit  ■ 

them  to  be  part  of  the  corporate  body,  with  an  effective  voice  in  I 

its  management,  had  been  from  the  first  distinctly  foreseen ;  I 

and  its  effectuation  was  early  stated  to  the  senate,  as  being  the  I 

main  design  of  the  movement.  I 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  language  of  the  Foundation  I 

Charter  betokens  a  consciousness  in  its  framers,  that  the  con-  I 

stitiition  it  provides  could  not  be  permanent.  It  first  consti-  I 

lutes  thirty-eight  gentlemen,  by  their  proper  names  and  addi-  I 

tions,  ‘  The  University  of  London.’  This  university,  it  then  I 

declares,  is  to  consist  of  a  ‘  chancellor,  vice-chancellor,  and  I 

fellows.’  The  chancellor,  vice-chancellor,  and  fellows,  are  to  I 

be  the  ‘  senate  ;’  and  the  senate  is  to  have  the  ‘  entire  manage¬ 
ment  of,  and  superintendence  over,’  the  univerf^ity.  Unless  the 
senate  and  the  university  were  intended  at  some  time  to  be  not 
])rccisely  the  same  body,  this  phraseology  would  do  well  to  be 
stated  to  a  schoolboy,  as  a  remarkably  plain  and  distinct  speci¬ 
men  of  the  figure  of  s])cech  which  grammarians  call  pleonasm. 

In  a  foiTiier  article,*  we  stated  the  principal  resolutions  of 
the  committee  of  the  whole  senate  in  1840.  We  can  now  only 
remind  our  readers  that  they  went  the  entire  length,  as  soon  as 
the  graduates  of  three  years’  standing  should  become  300  in 
number  (which  was  the  case  in  December,  1848),  of  taking  the 
power  of  nominating  senators  from  the  crown,  and  vesting  it  in 
the  graduates  of  that  standing ;  securing  the  future  responsibi¬ 
lity  of  the  senate  to  the  electoral  body  thus  constituted  by  the 
annual  retirement  and  election  of  one-sixth  of  its  number. 

These  resolutions  were  not  ultimately  confirmed  ;  but  the 
opinion  entertained  by  the  senate  of  its  own  power  to  deal  with 
the  question  (a  power  lately  disavowed),  appears  by  the  terms 
of  its  resolution — ‘  That  a  committee  of  the  whole  senate  be 
ajipointed  to  consider  of  any  alteration  it  be  may  expedient 
to  make  in  the  charter.’ — ‘  Minutes,’  March  25th,  1840. 

The  matter  slept  until  1848.  In  June  of  that  year,  the  gra¬ 
duates’  committee  submitted  a  proposal  to  the  senate,  of  which 
the  principal  alternative  was,  that  it  should  immediately  ‘take 
sU'ps  to  procure  a  new  charter.’  The  reply  was,  that  the  senate 
was  ‘  not  prepared  at  present  to  apply  for  a  new  charter,  but 
would  make  known  to  the  home  secretary  the  desire  of  a 
number  of  the  graduates  to  be  represented  in  that  body.’  Sir 
George  Grey  w’as  at  the  time  considering  the  proper  mode  of 
fdliiig  up  the  somewhat  numerous  vacancies  in  the  senatorial 


♦  ‘Eclectic,*  May,  1851. 
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ranks ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  thought  that  the  movement 
party  would  be  sufficiently  gratified,  without  carrj^ing  the 
point  farther,  by  a  reception  at  the  Home  Office,  and  an  appa* 
rent  recognition  of  their  *  private  and  particular  importance. 
If  such  a  belief  may  have  arisen  from  some  hastily -dropped 
expressions,  it  w'as  speedily  dissipated  by  authentic  explanation. 
It  was  explained  to  Sir  George  Grey  that  it  w’as  not  desired 
that  he  should  make  any  immediate  additions  to  the  senate,  and 
that  tlie  graduates  w’ere  not  prepared  to  recommend  any  of 
their  own  number  to  his  consideration  ;  but  that  the  claim  was 
for  a  new  charter,  embodying  the  graduates  as  a  Convocation, 
with  jiowcrs  and  privileges  similar  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  con¬ 
vocation  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  As  cabinet  ministers  are 
allowed  to  hybernate  during  the  long  vacation,  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  surprised  that,  on  waking  up  about  December,  Sir 
George  Grey  had  confused  the  matter  a  little  in  his  mind,  and 
required  to  have  it  explained  all  over  again.  This  being  done, 
however,  he  sent  a  reply  (30th  Dec.  1 848),  ‘  that  any  plan  for 
carrying  into  effect  the  wishes  of  the  graduates,’  which  the 
committee  might  transmit  to  him,  should  ‘  be  fully  considered.’ 

Upon  receipt  of  this  communication,  the  graduates,  in  gene¬ 
ral  meeting  assembled,  considered  the  principles  upon  which 
their  jiroposed  admission  into  the  University  ought  to  be 
arranged.  They  laid  down  the  following  basis,  of  which  we 
cannot  but  remark,  in  passing,  that  it  is  substantially  the  same 
with  tliat  which  (at  least)  the  members  of  the  senate  are  now 
bound  in  all  honour  to  concede.  It  is  thus  stated,  ‘  That  the 
graduates  shall  in  future  form  })art  of  the  body  corporate  of  the 
University  :  that  the  government  of  the  University  shall  con¬ 
sist  of  a  chancellor,  a  senate,  and  a  convocation :  the  last  to  be 
com))osed  of  all  graduates  of  a  certain  standing ;  that  even¬ 
tually,  the  senate  shall  be  elected  by  convocation :  that  all 
alterations  in  the  fundamental  law  of  the  University  shall  re* 
(juire  the  assent  of  convocation  ;  that  while  the  general  execu¬ 
tive  management  of  the  University  shall  be  confided  to  the 
senate,  it  shall  be  subject  in  certain  cases  to  the  veto  of  convo¬ 
cation.’ 

"1  wo  months  labour  de  die  in  diein  was  not  too  much  to  give  to 
Uie  preparation  of  a  scheme  embodying  the  above  principles.  It 
was  rejected  instanter  by  the  senate,  and  is  not  now  pressed  by  the 
^aduates.  Although,  therefore,  we  cordially.  a])prove  of  it,  and 
in  the  eient  of  present  arrangements  failing  should  hold  ourselves 
rte  to  move  in  its  favour,  we  will  not  lengthen  our  present 
article  by  the  recapitulation  of  its  details.  But  in  three  import¬ 
ant  respicts  it  exhibited  a  marked  contrast  in  point  of  modera¬ 
tion  to  that  which  the  senate  had  itself  all  but  adopted  in  1840. 
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It  did  not  afl’ect  the  present  members  of  the  senate.  It  was 
adapted  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  crown  so  long  as  the  public 
money  should  go  towards  the  support  of  the  University.  It 
expressly  preserved  the  whole  law  of  the  University,  as  stated 
in  the  ‘  Calendar,*  until  the  senate  should  itself  consent  to  any 
alteration.  Not  one  of  these  provisions  appears  in  the  scheme 
of  1840.  It  w’as,  moreover,  submitted  as  a  basis  only,  accom¬ 
panied  wnth  a  request  to  be  aflbrded  opportunities  of  explaining 
its  contemplated  working.  With  this  request  it  was  sent  to  Sir 
George  Grey,  and  by  him  forwarded  to  the  senate.  After  a 
pro  forma  adjournment,  that  body  resolved — ‘  That  the  senate, 
while  it  is  desirous  that  the  graduates  should  hereafter  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  University,  cannot 
recommend  to  the  Secretary  of  State  the  adoption  of  a  charter 
founded  upon  the  proposition  submitted  to  him  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  graduates.* 

This  resolution  w  as  come  to  upon  the  face  of  the  scheme 
itself,  without  affording  the  graduates  any  opportunity  of  ten¬ 
dering  explanations.  Its  meaning,  therefore,  is  that  the  scheme 
could  not  possibly  be  made  to  work  w’ell.  That  any  scheme 
upon  paper  might  easily  be  made  to  work  badly  we  do  not 
doubt ;  that  any  could  not  be  made  to  work  w^ell,  while  pre¬ 
serving  its  essential  features,  is  a  decision  to  which,  in  the 
absence  of  all  explanation,  w'c  should  not  have  committed 
ourselves  at  one  sitting.  The  scheme  was  submitted  as  the 
basis  of  a  charter.  The  proper  office  of  a  charter  is  to  confer 
powers.  The  laws  regulating  their  exercise  should  only  be 
prescribed  by  bye-law,  and  for  this  obvious  reason, — a  charter 
cannot  be  altered  but  by  the  ])owcr  that  gave  it ;  a  bye-law,  if 
it  w  orks  badly,  can  at  any  time  be  re-modelled  by  the  chartered 
body.*  The  working  of  a  properly  framed  charter,  therefore, 
depends  wholly  upon  the  bye-laws.  Now’  the  rejected  scheme 
gave  the  senate  the  jiower  of  framing  its  own  bye-laws  before 
assenting  to  it,  and,  by  inserting  them  in  the  calendar  of  the 
year,  of  making  them  unalterable  without  its  own  consent. 
We  have  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  senate  committed  a  grave 
enor  in  rejecting  the  scheme  at  one  sitting  w  ithout  explanation 
asked. 

Wc  would  willingly  believe  that  the  rejection  of  the  scheme 
was  due  to  the  scheme  itself.  But  we  have  no  doubt — and  it 
IS  right  to  say  so  plainly — that  it  was  due  to  the  opposition  of 
the  graduates  to  the  regulations  under  the  Supplemental 

*  present  charter  is  an  instance  of  tiie  inconvenience  of  departing  from 
this  rule.  In  t  wo  cases  the  legality,  strictly  speaking,  of  the  course  pursued 
”y  the  senate  is  at  best  doubtful. 

N.  S. — VOL.  IV. 
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From  this  subject  we  refrain.  The  present  delicate 
position  of  affairs,  and  the  hope  we  entertain  that  those  who 
swayed  tlie  tlien  counsels  of  tlie  senate  have  either  declined  ii 
influence,  or  found  occasion  to  review  their  own  policy,  dete^ 
mine  us  to  pass  it  by.  It  is  sufficient  to  mark  the  oc^sion  as 
presenting  a  new  phase  of  the  movement  in  the  adhesion  of  (At 
Colleges.  Airedale,  llomerton,  Highbury,  Manchester  (New)^ 
Spring  Hill,  Stepney,  and  University  Colleges  joined  the 
graduates*  committee  in  remonstrating  against  the  above  regu* 
lations.  With  the  approbation  of  everybody  out  of  the 
University  they  were  ultimately  withdrawn. 

The  graduates  for  tlie  lime  had  lost  their  charter ;  but  they  bad 
gained  more  })ow’er,  j)robably,  tliau  its  concession  at  that  time 
would  have  given  them.  They  had  beaten  the  senate  iu  i 
pitched  battle,  and,  as  it  has  since  appeared,  upon  the  groimd 
of  their  special  choice.  They  appear,  how’ever,  to  have  beei 
averse  to  steps  which  might  bear  the  character  of  an  agitation, 
or  to  treat  the  ((uestion  otherwise  than  as  one  in  which  the 
senate  and  Uiemselves  were  alone  interested.  Indeed,  notices 
were  placed  upon  the  minutes  of  the  senate  which  appeared  to 
indicate  a  desire  to  do  something.  One  of  tliese  stated  the 
‘  collective  opinion'  of  the  graduates  as  a  thing  to  be  ascer¬ 
tained  and  recognised :  another  proposed  to  create  a  number  of 
junior  fellowships  for  the  benefit  of  the  more  distinguished. 
Neither  went  further  than  the  mere  notice,  and  the  second  was 
ilte  small  product  of  a  year’s  gestation.  Before  that  time  the 
graduates,  then  numbering  somewhat  over  500,  had  held  their 
tliird  annual  meeting,  and  three-fourths  of  their  accessible 
Dtimbcr  had  signed  u  declaration,  praying  admission  into  the 
corporate  body  ot  the  University  with  such  share  in  its  govern¬ 
ment  us  might  be  deemed  proper.  This  declaration  placed  in 
the  fore-front  their  claim  to  equality  in  all  respects  with  the 
ancient  universities,  expressed  their  gratitude  to  the  senate  for 
tlieir  services,  but  insisted  on  their  own  superior  interest  in 
tlie  well  being  oi  the  University.  The  senate  now  replied  by  a 
resolution  *  that  the  question  raised  by  the  declaration  is 
not  one  which  the  senate  can  with  propriety  discuss.  The 
mcmbeis  of  the  Senate  have  under  the  present  charter  been 
selecU'd  by  the  crow  n.  Ihey  act  under  the  superintendence  of 
Secretary  of  State.  It  is,  in  their  opinion,  not  for  them, 
but  for  the  authority  which  appointed  them,  to  determine 
w  itl  ler  the  fundamental  constitution  does  or  does  not  require 
alteration. — ‘Minutes,’  May  ‘21,  1^51. 

heard  this  resolution  spoken  of  in  terms  which 
won  ead  to  the  belief  that  its  framers  looked  upon  it  as  ft 
master-piece  of  tactics-as  if  it  had  drowned  the  whole  body 
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of  graduates  in  the  slough  of  the  Home  Office.  Its  incon¬ 
sistency  with  the  previous  proceedings  of  the  senate  is  so 
obvious  that  it  is  but  just  to  notice  that  it  was  not  adopted  by 
precisely  the  same  individuals.  Lords  Monteagle  and  Over¬ 
stone,  Sir  James  Graham,  Mr.  Grote,  Mr.  Ilallatn,  and  Mr. 
Cornewall  Lewis,  had  recently  been  appointed  to  fill  some  of 
the  existing  vacancies.  Nor  have  wo  any  doubt  that  the 
resolution  represents  the  sincere  opinion  of  some  of  the  original 
members  of  the  senate.  But  we  are  not  the  less  satified  that 
it  assumes  an  untenable  position,  and  one,  moreover,  which  is 
fatal  to  the  present  constitution  of  the  University.  Were  the 
senate  a  mere  temporary  royal  commission  instead  of  a  perma¬ 
nent  chartered  body,  it  would  still  be  within  the  ordinary 
exercise  of  its  duty  to  submit  means  by  which  its  efficiency 
might  be  increased.  On  more  than  one  occasion,  to  take  a 
familiar  instance,  the  commissioners  of  the  Exhibition  asked 
for,  and  obtained  new  powers — powers,  too,  for  objects  not 
contemplated  at  the  time  of  their  appointment.  The  resolution 
has  sunk  the  senate  to  the  level  of  any  other  of  the  Somerset 
House  boards,  and  has  made  it  no  more  a  university,  except  in 
name,  than  the  ‘  Stamps  and  Taxes’  round  the  corner.  It  is 
wonderful  that  the  framers  of  it  did  not  foresee  that  occasions 
would  certainly  arise  when  either  they  must  discuss  the  funda¬ 
mental  constitution  for  themselves,  or  it  would  be  discussed  for 
them,  and  the  most  important  part  of  the  University  work 
w’ould  be  done  not  by  its  own  members,  but  by  those  whose 
very  existence  they  had  jiersisted  in  ignoring.  It  has  been  the 
conse(iuence  of  this  resolution  that  the  gi’aduates’  committee 
have  originated  proceedings  in  the  country,  and  conducted 
negotiations  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  wliich  the  senate 
has  been  either  not  consulted,  or  only  suhordinately  engaged. 
Their  own  moderation  and  good  sense  has  induced  them  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  uphold  the  position  of  the  senate  so  far  as 
was  consistent  with  the  exigencies  of  their  own  struggle  ;  but 
the  fact  could  not  be  concealed  that  when  the  affiliated  colleges 
needed  advice  and  assistance  in  resisting  injurious  legislation, 
they  have  sought  it,  in  every  instance,  not  from  the  Senate,  but 
from  the  Graduates’  Committee. 

But  the  observation  to  which  this  minute  is  open  has  led  us 
to  anticipate.  As  the  graduates  were  sent  by  it  to  the  Home 
Office,  to  the  Home  Office  they  betook  themselves.  A  fourth 
long  vacation  appeared,  and  the  delay  which  its  presence  occa¬ 
sioned  was  further  j)rolonged  by  the  serious  illness  of  Sir 
George  Grey.  He  recovered,  however,  soon  enough,  and  he 
remained  in  office  long  enough,  to  throw  back  upon  the  senate, 
by  requesting  their  opinion,  the  responsibilty  which  they  had 
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sought  to  cast  upon  him.  The  same  minutes  which  contain  his  ■ 
letter  (Februar}'  IHth,  1852)  show  also  that  the  senate  had  been  H 
in  no  hurry  to  consider  it  until  it  was  followed  by  the  first  few 
‘  drops  of  the  thunder  shower’  which  was  so  soon  to  burst  upon  H 
them.  The  Council  of  New  College,  the  Committee  of  Stepney,  ■ 
the  Trustees  of  Cheshunt,  and  the  Visitors,  Principal  and  Pro-  ■ 
fessors  of  Manchester  New  College,  in  language  of  varied  ■ 
conciseness,  but  of  unmistakable  construction,  declared  their 
desire  that  the  University  should  now  be  made  conform- 
able  to  ‘  its  original  design.*  Then  came  the  resolution  of 
the  ITniversity  College  Proprietary,  whose  hearty  meeting 
brought  back  old  times;  and  a  few  days  before  had  brought  H 
a  letter  from  the  graduates’  committee,  containing  no  sort  of  H 
allnsion  to  the  inlornal  question,  but  affording  tolerably  clcii  H 
evidence  of  what  they  were  about,  in  the  shape  of  a  conunu-  H 
nication  with  Lord  John  Russell  (then  in  office)  respecting  H 
the  franchise.  Rut  since  then  the  ministry  had  resigned  ;  and  H 
possibly  Mr.  Secretary  Walpole  might  not  wish  to  be  troubled  H 
with  the  matter.  At  their  next  meeling,  however,  the  senate  ■! 
wen*  told  that  Mr.  Walpole  did  desire  to  have  their  opinion;  ^ 
and  that  the  trustees  of  Manchester  College  and  the  com-  ©  | 
inittee  and  professors  of  the  Lancashire  Independent  College  ^ 
had  formed  a  very  clear  opinion  of  their  own,  which  tliey  then 
took  leave  to  communicate.  The  memorial  of  Lancashire  g 
College  is  certainly  one  of  the  best,  and  the  letter  accom-  g 
panying  it  contained  the  information  (possibly  by  that  time  H 
needless)  that  a  copy  had  been  sent  to  the  graduates’  com-  n 
inittee.  'i’herenj>on  it  was  moved,  in  a  somewhat  full  meot-  H 
— ‘ 'I’Imt  ihe  Senate  is  of  opinion,  that  a  change  in  the  M 
eonstitiition  ol  the  University  is  advisable;’  the  further  con-  H 
sideration  ol  it  was  adjourned  to  that  day  fortnight.’ — ‘  Minute^’  'm 
March  17, 1852.  ’i  .  ■ 

he  senate  had  found,  however,  by  this  time,  that  more  than  I 
the  colleges  were  in  action.  Two  days  before,  the  House  of  I 
Commons  had  ordered,  on  Mr.  Hume’s  motion,  copies  of  all  B 
communications  between  the  Home  Office,  the  senate,  the  col-  I 
leges,  and  the^  graduate's’  committee,  respecting  the  organiza-  I 
tioii  of  the  I  niversity.  Lord  John  Russell  had  received  a  brief  I 
Rtatemciu  of  the  case  of  the  graduates,  and  had  fixed  the  next  ■ 
ay  for  nn  interview  upon  the  subject.  Even  in  the  council  of  I 
I  inversity  (  ollcge,  where  it  was  whispered  that  the  senate  did  I 
1  ope  for  support  in  the  overpowering  influence  of  their  common  I 
mem  rship,  the  graduates  had  raised  the  question,  and  ihcir  I 
opponenu  had  been  fain,  as  their  best  policy,  to  refer  it  to  a  I 

Under  these  circumstances,  leading  men  on  botli  sides  | 
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opened  unoflicial  comniiiincations  on  the  same  day  with  each 
other,  the  result  of  which  was  an  understanding,  on  the  one 
side,  that  the  graduates  should  send  a  deputation  to  the  senate 
to  explain  their  views ;  and  on  the  other,  that  the  senate  would 
be  prepared  to  receive  favourably  a  scheme  which,  it  was  inti¬ 
mated,  the  deputation  would  probably  submit.  This  was  the 
important  crisis  of  this  question.  It  is  needless  to  go  fully  into 
later  details.  The  deputation  was  received ;  submitted  their 
plan ;  and  a  select  committee  of  the  senate  is  now  considering 
whether  the  change  so  suggested,  ‘  either  in  whole  or  in  part, 
or  any  other  modification  of  the  constitution,  can  be  recom¬ 
mended  as  useful,  and  not  endangering  the  fundamental 
])rinciple  on  w’hich  the  University  of  London  is  established.’ 
This  committee  consists  of  the  Chancellor  (Lord  Burlington), 
the  Vice-chancellor  (Mr.  I  jcfevre).  Lord  Monteagle,  Sir  James 
Graham,  Dr.  Arnott,  Mr.  Grote,  Mr.  Cornewall  Lewis,  and  Mr. 
Senior.  Before  it  was  finally  appointed,  seventeen  colleges, 
and  almost  immediately  after,  twenty  out  of  twenty-nine  colleges 
had  declared  in  the  graduates’  favour. 

Of  the  adherent  colleges  none  that  we  have  mentioned  are 
of  the  Roman-Catholic  faith.  The  fact,  however,  is,  that  five — 
including,  with  the  exception  of  Stonyhurst,  all  the  principal 
schools  of  that  denomination  in  this  country — gave  in  their  full 
concurrence  to  the  operations  of  the  committee.  For  reasons 
partly  founded  upon  the  state  of  public  feeling,  they  declined 
public  action,  until  the  Charitable  Trusts  and  Militia  Bills  com 
polled  them  to  petition  the  legislature  in  self-defence. 

Not  less  decided  has  been  the  success  of  the  movement  for 
the  Parliamentary  Franchise.  As  we  have  stated,  Lord 
John  Russell  w  as  applied  to,  but  too  late  for  the  introduction  of 
the  claim  in  his  new  Reform  Bill,  such  as  it  was.  Both  in  and  out 
of  office,  however,  he  stated  to  the  committee  his  approval  of 
their  claim.  The  interval  between  his  resignation,  and  the  pro¬ 
posal  by  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  fill  up  the 
few  vacant  seats,  was  occupied  by  the  collection  of  materials  for 
the  pamphlet  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Lord  Derby 
also  received  a  deputation  from  the  committee,  and  emphati¬ 
cally  assured  them  that  the  government  were  fully  disposed  to 
recognise  claims  such  as  they  submitted,  and  that  there  was  no 
claim  of  the  kind  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  government,  could  at 
all  compete  with  that  of  the  University  of  London,  He  added 
that  there  were  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  present  concession 
of  the  claim,  which  had  been  under  consideration  :  the  chief 
being  that  the  graduates  were  not  as  yet  admitted  into  the  cor¬ 
porate  body  of  the  University.  On  the  same  dav  we  had  the 
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grfttlfication  of  hearing  from  Mr  Disraeli  in  the  House  of  I 
Commons  the  same  concession,  still  more  elaborately,  though  I 
not  more  distinctly,  made.  We  need  not  refer  to  the  notice  I 
given  on  the  same  evening  by  Mr.  Lennard,  M.P.,  for  Maldon, 
(which  was  on  his  own  responsibility,)  nor  to  the  petitions 
which  have  already  begun  to  be  laid  upon  the  table  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Next  session  this  part  of  the  struggle 
will  no  doubt  commence  in  earnest :  and  we  call  upon  all  our 
fnends  to  aid  it.  They  will  find  facts  enough  in  the  pamphlet 
we  have  referred  to,  and  stated  too  concisely  for  us  to  attempt 
to  analyze  them  here.  Almost  all  the  ‘  Arts*  colleges  fur¬ 
nished  tlie  committee  with  returns  of  their  fixed  property,  and 
of  the  amount  and  sources  of  their  income,  of  their  tutorial 
arrangements,  number  of  students,  value  of  scholarships,  and 
general  educational  provisions.  These  returns,  imperfect  as 
Aey  confessedly  are,  confirm  us  in  the  opinion  some  time  since 
expressed,  that  the  wealth  of  London  exceeds  that  of  Oxford  or 
Cambridge.  The  aggregate  number,  too,  of  our  students  is 
about  six  times  as  large ;  their  term  of  study  is  usually  longer; 
their  examinations  more  severe.  This  concise  statement  will 
perhaps  surprise  our  readers.  For  the  proof  we  must  refer 
them  to  the  pamphlet. 

The  Charitable  Trust  Bill  and  the  Militia  Bill  both  violated 
the  fundamental  principle  so  long  contended  for,  in  expressly 
exempting  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and 
those  only.  In  these  cases  the  committee  felt  that  they  could 
rely  upon  the  old  government  pledge,  their  successful  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  Medical  Registration  Bill,  and  two  acts  of  parlia¬ 
ment,*  in  one  of  which  the  rights  of  the  graduates,  and  in  the 
other,  of  the  colleges,  had  been  expressly  recognised.  They 
accordingly  communicated  with  the  Colleges,  and  requested 
Mr.  Thomeley,  M.P.,  for  Wolverhampton  to  be  their  adviser 
and  representative  in  the  House  of  Commons.  To  that  gentle¬ 
man's  excellent  counsel  much  of  their  success  is  due.  The 
Charitable  Trust  Bill  was  withdrawn  by  the  government  before 
the  question  formally  arose  ;  but  in  the  Militia  Bill  the  neces¬ 
sary  clause  has  been  inserted  with  the  declared  assent  of  the 
Home  Secretary',  and  of  the  members  for  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
The  promptitude  with  which  these  occasions  were  seized,  and 
the  vigour  of  their  following  up,  have  had  these  important 
effects  the  claims  of  the  graduates  arc  favourably  known  to 
the  House  of  Commons — a  close  union  has  been  effected  (the 
value  of  which  will  soon  appear)  between  the  graduates  and 

o  u  '  ?  ^  Attomies  and  Solicitors’  Act:  3  and  4  Viet,  c.77,  Grammar 
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tlie  colleges — and  the  senate  has  had  no  share  in  either  of  these 
results. 

The  foregoing  statement  furnishes  evidence — if  it  be  needed 
—not  only  of  the  inherent  strength  of  a  good  cause,  but  of  the 
necessity  of  a  clear  understanding  of  its  principles.  It  is 
within  our  knowledge  that,  barely  six  months  since,  it  was  a 
question  among  the  conductors  of  the  movement  whether  it 
should  not  be  altogetlier  abandoned.  We  were  ourselves 
present  at  the  meeting  at  Radley’s  Hotel,  at  which  its  prose¬ 
cution  on  the  late  extended  basis  was  resolved  on.  But  nothing 
could  have  been  done  without  a  clear  perception  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  at  stake,  and  a  firm  determination  to  carry  it  through. 
Without  this  the  fact  (which  actually  happened)  would  have 
been  impossible,  of  a  conference  at  the  same  moment,  in  one 
room  with  Cardinal  Wiseman,  and  in  another  with  a  member 
of  the  Protestant  Alliance.  It  may  be  true — we  believe  it  is— 
that  Roman  Catholics  generally,  in  giving  their  confidence  to 
avowed  Dissenters  on  the  common  principle  of  religious  free¬ 
dom,  have  not  the  same  clear  perception  of  its  true  meaning, 
and  are  not  prepared  to  follow  it  out  to  its  legitimate  results. 
There  may  be  some  among  them — and  we  act  upon  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  this  also  may  be  true — to  whom  the  principle  is  but 
a  convenient  phrase,  and  who  long  for  the  liberty  we  are 
helping  tliem  to  win,  for  our  more  easy  oppression.  To  us 
our  part  is  not  the  less  clear.  Obedience  is  ours :  conse¬ 
quences  are  God’s. 

Since  the  above  was  in  type,  the  Report  of  the  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  has  appeared  in  the  public  journals.  Although  indi¬ 
cating,  with  suiheient  distinctness,  the  efiect  of  the  operations 
we  have  detailed,  it  is  not  such  as  to  render  that  detail  unneces¬ 


sary.  It  is  based  upon  assumptions ;  and  it  contains  recom¬ 
mendations  to  which  we  can  by  no  means  assent;  and  the 
senate  has  postponed  its  consideration  until  the  new  parliament 
meets.  This  latter  circumstance,  no  doubt,  is  accounted  for  by 
electioneering  engagements  of  influential  senators ;  but  it 
IS  unfortunate  that  every  opportunity  has,  in  point  of  fact,  been 
taken  of  not  coming  to  any  decision.  We  hope,  however,  that 
tlie  graduates  may  at  length  be  said  to  see  land.  The  senate 
can  hardly  now  refuse  a  convocation  of  some  kind ;  and  it  is 
equally  impossible  they  can  abide  by  the  constitution  proposed 
by  the  Select  Committee.  Based  upon  the  principle  of  selec¬ 
tion,  which  we  arc  willing  to  consider  as  admissible,  it  offends 
in  all  the  qualities  essential  to  its  adoption.  It  represents  the 
u^ulties  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  their  relative  numbers ;  and  it 
gives  about  equal  advantages  to  seniority,  distinction,  and  the 
want  of  both.  So  ignorant  were  its  framers  of  its  working,  that 
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their  intention  was  to  admit  immediately  into  convocaUoB 
upwards  of  200  graduates ;  and  it  was  only  discovered  in  time 
to  prevent  the  error  appearing  in  the  Report  itself  that  they 
had  provided  for  no  more  than  150.  It  was,  unfortunately, 
easier  to  abandon  the  intention  than  to  confess  the  error  j  the 
more  especially  as  the  senate  had  declined  the  proffered  assist- 
ance  of  the  graduates’  committee.  The  Report  enumerates 
several  distinctions  between  London  and  the  older  Universi¬ 
ties.  Almost  the  only  sound  distinction  mentioned,  is  that  of 
its  being  open  to  all  religious  denominations.  The  recommenda¬ 
tions  are  so  felicitously  wrong  as  to  exclude  in  a  body  all 
graduates  from  the  Roman-catholic  colleges.  Let  it,  therefore, 
be  fully  understood  on  all  hands — among  the  graduates, 
colleges,  and  all  friends  of  religious  freedom — that  the  senate  it 
not  now  to  be  suffered  to  withdraw  its  offer  of  a  convocation;  let 
this  once  be  determined  upon  out  of  .  doors,  and  there  will  be 
little  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  what 
that  convocation  is  to  be. 
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aion  of  the  New  Testament. 

20.  Female  Scripture  Biography. 


A  Comatentary  on  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  By  Moses  Stuart,  late  Professor 
of  Sacred  Literature  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  ^lassa- 
chusetts.  London:  Bclf  and  Trubner.  1852. 

This  Inst  publication  of  the  venerable  professor  bears  the  marks  of  a 
T^neti  juclj^ent,  and  is  the  completest  examination  of  the  words  of  this 
o«  ^ripturc  that  we  have  ever  read.  The  writer  purposely,  and  we 
think  wisely,  abstains  from  attempting  to  illustrate  or  apply  these  words 
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of  wisdom ;  this  he  leaves  to  the  ordinary  ministrations  of  Christian 
pastors.  For  tliem  his  philological  skill  and  .experience  have  provided  an 
invaluable  help,  of  which  we  hope  there  are  few  who  will  not  gladly  and 
thankfully  avail  themselves.  The  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  text  is  clearly 
develoiHill  by  applying  to  it  the  laws  of  the  languages  and  the  usages  of 
the  iMJople.  *  We  recommend  the  volume  especially  to  the  students  of 
Hebrew.  We  look  with  strong  desire  to  the  cultivation  of  that  study, 
carried  out  to  the  independent  investigation  of  every  portion  of  the  Bible, 
as  the  successful  antidote  to  the  ignorant  perversions  and  to  the  superci¬ 
lious  levitv  with  which  the  Book  of  God  has  been  so  irreverently  treated. 
How  few  there  arc  who  have  given  themselves  to  sueh  an  investigation ! 
If  men  will  content  themselves  with  jangling  about  the  Scriptures,  instead  of 
admly  ascertaining  what  they  arc,  what  they  say,  and  what  they  mean,  we  may 
Imivc  controvertists,  sceptics,  and  bigots  in  abundance ;  b\it  we  shall  have 
no  theologian  worthy  of  the  name.  To  sueh  labours  Professor  Stuart 
devoted  the  greater  piirt  of  a  long  and  industrious  life.  If  others  have 
done  more  iinuiediatc  good,  there  are  not  many  whose  productions  will  be 
found  hereafter  to  have  done  so  much  for  the  permanent  interests  of 
revealed  truth.  AVe  are  far  from  representing  Professor  Stuart  as  a  perfect 
j^uide  to  high,  enlarged,  comprehensive  views  of  Scripture.  All  we  value 
him  for  is  tlie  humbler,  more  laborious,  yet  not  less  recpiisite  appliance 
of  grammatical  acumen  and  philological  learning  to  the  business  of  inter¬ 
pretation,  which  must  underlie  all  safe  and  satisfactory  developments  of 
the  principles  involved  in  the  sublime  instructions  of  the  sacred  volume. 
Just  interpretation  of  Scripture  is  related  to  theology  as  careful  experiment 
and  exact  observation  arc  to  the  physical  sciences.  Neither  is  com¬ 
plete  in  itself.  Both  arc  required  in  onler  to  a  true  philosophy 
in  physics,  and  a  true  theology  in  religion.  The  j)eculiarity  of 
the  book  of  Proverbs  consists  in  its  pre-eminently  practical  character; 
its  enforcement  of  the  demands  of  integrity,  purity,  and  benevolence, 
and  its  elegant  terseness,  boundless  variety,  and  poetical  beauties, 
are  subservient  to  its  higher  attributes  as  a  guide  to  man  amid  the  im¬ 
pulsive  passions  and  the  ever-changing  temptations  through  which  his 
path  lies  towards  the  eternal  future.  In  the  heat  of  the  Arian  controversy 
the  orthodox  party  laid  hold  of  the  magnitieent  pereonification  of  wisdom 
in  the  eighth  chapter,  and  the  current  view  of  expositors  has  recognised 
the  identity  of  the  ‘wisdom*  of  the  Proverbs,  with  the  ‘logos*  of  John. 
Professor  Stuart  objects  to  this  view,  and  show's  that  no  theological  con¬ 
clusion  in  support  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  can  be  fairly  drawn  from  the 
language.  Though  we  are  disposed  to  agree  with  him  in  this,  so  far  as 
controversial  discussion  is  concerned,  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit  that 
there  is  no  foreshadowing  here  of  the  grand  truth  revealed  by  the  apostles 
tl\nt  Christ  w  ‘the  wisdom  of  God.*  This  is  precisely  one  of  those 
instances,  of  which  we  believe  there  are  many,  in  w  hich  a  higher  faculty 
than  that  of  verbal  criticism  is  needed  for  bringing  out  the  grand  truths 
of  Scripture — those  truths  that  are  reached  only  by  a  mind  which  the 
spirit  of  devotion  has  exalted  and  purified,  so  that  it  can  see  beyond  the 
ininutia  ot  language  into  the  heights  and  depths  of  revelation  ae  a 
rhole. 
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A  Manual  of  Geographical  Science,  Malhetnatical,  'Physical,  Ilistcriad^ 
and  Descriptive,  I/)ndon  :  Parker.  1852. 

Tnis  vcr\'  comprehensive  work  is  the  production  of  four  separate  \^^ite^8, 
whose  names  are  well  known — Professor  O  llrieu  and  Professor  Aiisted, 
of  King’s  College,  I^ndon,  Colonel  Jackson,  late  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  and  the  Rev.  C.  G.  Nicolay,  Librarian  of  Kiug’j 
College.  It  is  an  attempt  to  avoid  the  minute  details  of  former  works, 
and  so  to  arrange  the  information  as  to  make  it  at  once  available  alike  to 
teachers  and  to  learners.  A  hundred  and  forty-two  very^  closely  printed 
pages  arc  tilled  by  Professor  O’Brien  with  a  general  statement  of  the 
Celestial  Idotions— -the  Celestial  Sphere  and  its  Circles — the  Constella¬ 
tions — Astronomical  Time — Problems — Optical  Principles — and  Instru¬ 
ments  :  the  object  being  not  to  give  an  outline  of  the  w  hole  science,  but 
simply  to  aftbrd  the  means  of  determining  the  relative  position  of  place* 
on  the  earth’s  surface.  We  regard  the  w  hole  treatise,  with  its  numerous 
and  clear  diagrams,  as  eminently  fitted  to  the  practical  end  which  the 
author  contemplates.  Almost  every  thing  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject 
of  globes  and  maps  is  lucidly  condensed  in  Colonel  Jackson’s  treatise  of 
forty -one  pages.  Professor  Ansted’s  classification  of  the  topics  belong¬ 
ing  to  Physical  Geography  is  divided  into  three  parts — 1 .  The  EarWt 
Surface,  iucluding  its  inorganic  matter,  its  meteorology,  the  form  and 
distribution  of  land,  hydrology,  and  atmospheric  and  aqueous  action; 
2.  The  Structure  of  the  Earth,  combining  the  condition  of  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  earth,  igneous  action,  and  aqueous  action ;  3.  Oryani^ 
distribution  of  Vegetables — animals  and  organic  remains — and 
ethnolog}’.  'This,  tlie  largest  portion  of  the  work,  is  drawn  up 
with  great  care,  and  exhibits  in  scientific  order  the  leading  facts.  It 
oociipies  220  closely  printed  pages.  The  remainder  of  the  volume  by  Mr. 
Nicolay  fills  thirty-three  similar  pages,  with  his  ‘Theory  of  Description 
and  Gi'ographical  Terminolog}.’  It  is  divided  into  two  chapters — the 
first  cmbriicing  the  pijsition,  extent,  form,  and  natural  productions  of  the 
earth  ;  the  second,  treating  of  political  geography,  or  the  consequences  of 
man’s  residence  on  tlie  earth.  The  second  part  of  the  w’ork  of  which 
this  volume  is  the  first,  will  contain  ‘The  World  as  known  to  the 
Ancients,*  considered  to|)ographically,  and  ‘  The  World  as  knowm  at  the 
present  time,’  considered  first  as  a  whole,  and  then  in  its  larger  divisions 
and  minuter  subdivisions,  natural  and  civil.  The  editor  mentions  some 
peculiarities  of  the  Atlas  attached  to  the  work  of  which  w’e  shall  be  glad 
to  give  our  report  if  it  comes  under  our  notice.  From  the  contents  of  the 
present^  volume  we  have  little  doubt  that  the  ‘  ^lauual  of  Geographical 
bcience  will  be  an  invaluable  addition  to  our  means  of  extending  practical 
education  on  the  soundest  scientific  principles. 


The  Inly  (f  St.  Paul « ;  a  Romance  of  Old  London.  Bv  the  Author  of 
‘  Trcvclhlun.’  London  :  Smith,  Elder  and  Co. 

Tiif.  wne  of  this  novel,  ns  the  title  imports,  is  laid  in  I^ndon,  and  the 
|K‘no(i  to  which  It  jH'rtains  is  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  B 
IS  written  with  considerable  skill,  is  free  from  the  moral  blemishes  which 
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defiJ«  the  productions  of  our  older  novelists,  and  evinces  a  knowledge  of 
the  times,  an  historical  appreciation  of  character,  a  masculine  sense,  and  a 
power  of  gniphic  description  which  raises  it  vastly  above  the  inanity  of 
man\’  modern  fictions. 

The  work  opens  with  a  description  of  the  appearance  of  Wycliffe  before 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  February, 
1377,  at  the  instance  of  Pope  Gregory  XI.  The  scene  is  vividly  sketch^ 
so  as  to  interest  the  reader  very  deeply,  and  introduces  some  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  personages  of  the  narrative.  The  haughty  bearing  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  between  whom  and  Lord  Percy  the  great  reformer  entered  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Paul’s,  the  fierce  altercation  between  Lancaster  and  Cour¬ 
tenay,  the  rage  of  the  populace,  the  riot  which  ensued,  and  the  generous 
heroism  of  Raymond  Gaultier,  are  sketched  wdili  considerable  powTr. 
With  these  are  admirably  contrasted  the  quiet  character  and  home  of 
Adam  Tynwald,  the  bead-maker,  whose  devotion  to  his  calling  had  been 
cherished  at  the  sacrifice  of  sight,  his  beautiful  and  pure-minded  daughter, 
Lilian,  occasional  glimpses  of  Wycliffe  himself,  and  the  foster  son  of 
Tynwald,  around  whose  history'  and  position  so  much  mystery  for  a  time 
lingered.  We  will  not  detail  the  course  of  the  fiction ;  suffice  it  to  say, 
that,  while  the  evolution  of  the  plot  is  skilful,  individual  characters  are 
sketched  with  much  vividness  and  reality.  The  habits  of  the  times  arc 
also  accurately  noted.  We  are  introduced  to  the  pastimes  of  the  day, 
behold  alternately  the  mirth  and  the  rage'  of  the  populace,  learn  some¬ 
thing  of  city  politics,  see  the  same  bad  qualities  as  are  now  visible  in  the 
retainers  of  the  great,  and  gain  a  clearer  insight  into  the  proud,  defiant, 
haughty,  yet  generous  character  of  Gaunt.  The  interest  of  the  work  is 
sustained  to  its  close,  which  may  be  penised  throughout  without  the 
most  sensitive  delicacy  being  wounded. 


The  Pictorial  Familif  Bible.  With  copious  Original  Notes  by  John  Kitto. 
4to.  Parts  XXIV.  and  XXV. 

The  Portrait  Gallery  of  Bktbtguished  Poets,  Philosophers,  Statesmen, 
Dimnes,  Painters,  ^c.  With  Biographies  originally  published  by  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  Imperial  8vo.  Parts 
V,  and  VI.  London:  W.  S.  Orr  and  Co. 

E  are  glad  to  report  the  steady  progress  of  these  reprints,  the  character 
and  merits  of  which  have  been  set  forth  on  previous  occasions.  Amidst 
the  many  improvements  of  our  day,  few  are  so  gratifying  as  the  reduced 
price  at  wliich  works  of  Stirling  value  are  now'  supplied.  Until  recently 
such  works  obtained  only  u  very  bmited  circulation.  They  were  tlie 
luxury  of  a  few,  and  were  issued  al  a  price  which  precluded  the  possibility 
of  their  being  purchased  by  thousands  who  desired  their  perusal,  and 
J^cre  competent  to  make  good  use  of  the  treasures  they  contained.  Such 
happily  is  the  case  no  longer,  as  is  shown  by  the  works  before  us,  and 
uiUess  the  rismg  generation  be  unfaithful  to  themselves,  they  must  on 
this  account  greatly  surpass  their  predecessors. 
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Thr  Lift  of  Sapoleon  Buonaparte,  By  illiani  llazlitt.  Second  edition, 
rcviseil  by  his  Son.  In  four  volumes.  ^  ol.  I.  London ;  Ofticc  of  the 
Illustrated  l/)ndon  library. 

This  work  is  intcndctl  to  form  the  second  of  that  series  of  eminent 
bio^aphios  of  which  *  I  pham’s  Life  of  Washington  constituted  the  first 
It  has  been  out  of  print  for  several  years,  but  the  copyright  having  been 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  editor,  it  is  now  issued  at  a  price  which  \vill 
place  it  within  the  reach  of  thousands  to  whom  its  former  cost  rendered 
the  purchase  altogether  impracticable.  Mr.  llazlitt  has  hacl^  little  to  do 
in  preparing  the  work  for  the  press,  as  the  pains  taken  by  his  father  left 
few  errors  to  be  corrected.  The  author’s  view  of  Buonaparte  s  career  is 
more  favorable  than  ours.  We  should  except  to  many  ot  his  judgments, 
but  it  must  in  fairness  be  remembered  that  we  are  farther  removed  from 
his  hero,  and  are  therefore  in  better  circumstances  to  judge  impartially 
of  his  character  and  policy.  Of  his  resplendent  talents  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  llis  military  and  civil  achievements  were  indicative  of  the  highest 
order  of  genius ;  but  the  absence  of  other  qualities  rendered  him  a  curse 
to  his  species,  and  ultimately  combined  against  him  both  the  sovereigns 
and  the  people  of  Kuropc.  Dift'ering,  however,  from  Mr.  Hazlitt  on  this 
point,  we  cannot  withhold  from  his  work  the  praise  of  extensive  research, 
large-minded  views,  and  clear,  terse  style,  which  render  it  a  highly  agnrable 
companion,  and  will  ever  prevent  the  interest  of  its  reader  from  flagging. 
Presenting  the  bright  side  of  the  picture,  it  cannot  well  fail  to  please, 
while  its  graphic  descriptions  of  the  more  prominent  points  in  the  history 
of  Buomqmrte  will  be  perused  with  pleasure,  and  not  without  benefit. 


VaiJp  Bible  lUmtrations :  being  Original  Readings  for  a  year,  on  subjects 
from  Sacred  History,  Biography,  (Icography,  Antiquities,  and  Theology, 
cs|K*einlIy  designed  for  the  Family  Circle.  By  John  Kitto,  D.D. 
Kvening  Scries.  Isaiah  and  the  Prophets.  April — June.  Edinburgh: 
Oliphant  and  Sons. 

II AVISO  frccpiently  expressed  a  favorable  opinion  of  the  series  to  which 
this  volume  belongs,  we  need  do  nothing  more  at  present  than  report  the 
fact  of  its  ap|>canmce,  and  state  in  general  terms  that  it  completes  the 
illustrations  of  the  Old  Testament.  lake  the  preceding  volumes,  it  pos* 
scAsea  a  distinctive  character,  reflected  from  the  books  on  which  it  is  founded. 
Hr.  Kitto  has  frwly  availed  himself  of  the  aids  furnished  by  the  researches 
of  nuMlern  historians  and  scientific  enquirers,  and  has  thus  thrown  consider¬ 
able  light  on  the  biographies  of  eminent  men,  and  on  the  import’ of 
various  passages  throughout  the  sacred  writings.  Prophecy  has  not  been 
disregarded,  and  the  new  field  opened  at  Nineveh  has  been  explored  with 
much  diligence  and  success.  e  are  glad  to  find  that  the  encouragement 
i^iviMl  has  *  l>een  most  nTreshing,’  and  shall  give  a  heartv  welcome  to  the 
two  other  yolumes,  which  will  complete  the  author’s  plan."  In  the  depart- 
nicut  o  n  meal  illustration  there  is  no  living  man  who  has  rendered  such 
wgnal  senicf  as  Hr.  Kitto. 
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Uncle  Tonis  Cabin ;  or  Life  among  the  Lowly.  By  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 

2  Vols.  12ino.  Boston  ;  Jewitt  ami  Co.  1852. 

Tuis  is  an  American  publication,  which  has  already  obtained  a  wide 
circuhuiou  in  the  States.  The  copy  before  us  belongs  to  the  twmtieih 
thousand,  and  the  sale  is  yet  proceeding.  The  scenes  of  the  story 
‘lie  among  a  race  hitherto  ignored  by  tlic  associations  of  polite  and 
refined  society,*  ei^d  are  designed  to  awaken  symj)athy  for  the  African  race ; 

*  to  show,*  as*  the  author  remarks,  ‘  their  wrongs  and  sorrows,  under  a  sys¬ 
tem  so  necessarily  cruel  and  unjust  as  to  defeat  and  do  away  with  the  good 
effects  of  all  that  can  be  attempted  for  them  by  their  best  friends  under  it.* 
We  have  read  the  work  with  unmingled  satisfaction.  It  displays  very 
considerable  power  ;  its  scenes  are  graphically  drawn ;  the  personages  intro¬ 
duced  are  strongly  discriminated  ;  full  justice  is  done  to  the  better  class  of 
slave-owners,  while  the  horrible  working  of  the  system  is  clearly  unveiled 
and  there  is  throughout  the  work  a  high  tone  of  moral  feeling  which  greatly 
enhances  its  power.  !Many  of  the  characters  have  interested  us  deeply, 
and  there  arc  no  violations  of  pro1)al)iliiy,  no  craving  for  mere  effect  in 
the  course  of  the  narrative.  AV'ere  w  e  to  follow  our  inclination,  we  should 
detail  the  plot  at  considerable  length,  but  we  prefer  recommending  an 
early  perusal  of  the  work.  We  should  be  glad  to  know  that  it  was  read 
and  nouderal  over  by  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  empire.  Its 
circulation,  especially  in  the  States,  cannot  fail  to  produce  most  beneficial 
effects.  A  clieap  edition  has  been  published  in  this  country,  the  type  of 
which,  however,  is  much  too  small  for  us. 


The  Progress  of  Peligious  Sentlmeut,  ^  An  Historical  Sketch,  by  Joseph 
Adshcad.  London  :  Houlston  and  Stoncman.  IMauchester  :  Bletchcr 
and  Tubbs. 

Wn  have  read  this  sketch  with  considerable  plcasui’e.  Although 
avowedly  relating  to  matters  of  especial  interest  to  the  Baptist  denomina¬ 
tion,  it  carefully  avoids  sectarianism,  and  does  ample  justice  to  Christians 
of  every  name.  To  those  who  arc  unable  to  procure  the  larger  and 
more  expensive  histories  of  nonconformity,  Mr.  Adshead’s  little  volume 
will  be  most  acceptable.  It  is  cheap,  carefully  compiled,  well  written, 
veiy  comprehensive,  full  of  just  such  information  as  will  enable 
auy  pci-sou  of  ordinary  iutclligcnce  to  put  to  silence  the  ecclesiastical 
ignorance  of  foolish  men. 


dw  Kpitome  of  the  Civil  and  Literary  Chronology  of  Greece,  frovi  the 
earliest  Accounts  to  the  Death  (f  Augustm.  By  Henry  Fyncs  Clinton, 
Esq.,  M.A.  Oxford  University  Press.  1851. 

luis  work  is  one  of  the  most  excellent  contributions  to  the  great  store  of 
popular  literature — i.  e.,  ot  books  lor  the  use  of  all  classes — wliich  the 
last  few  years  have  brought ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  one  which,  to  the 
f^tudent,  is  indispensable.  It  is  a  careful  and  complete  compendium  of 
the  three  (juarto  volumes  of  the  ‘  Fasti  llellcnici,*  and  is  published  at  a 
price  which,  for  such  a  book,  is  merely  nominal.  We  commend  it  very 
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cmpbrniicallv  to  all  our  readers,  for  the  sake  of  the  valuable  dissertatiom 
on  the  chronolo^ry  of  the  Bible  which  it  contains,  and  to  which  the  recent 
discoveries  in  the  inscriptions  on  the  marbles  from  Nineveh  are  calling 
renewed  attention.  Those  who  have  been  able  to  secure  only  (^sual 
opportunities  of  reference  to  the  original  work,  will  find  this  an  admirable 
substitute  for  it,  as  it  presents  all  the  results,  and  many  of  the  processes 
of  proof,  which  made  the  ‘  Fasti  Hellenici*  so  exceedingly  valuable.  Bat 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  is  merely  an  ‘  Fpitome  ;  there  are  in  it 
additions  to  the  ‘  Fasti,*  and  corrections  of  errors  in  them  ;  in  fact,  foi 
all  who  possess  those  volumes,  it  is  a  supplement  showing  the  fruits  of 
Mr.  Clinton’s  latest  researches  in  the  seemingly  barren,  but  really  abun. 
daut,  field  which  he  has  made  peculiarly  his  own.  e  earnestly  hope 
that  he  will,  in  like  manner,  epitomize  the  ‘  Fasti  Bomani  ;*  for,  as  with 
the  eom])cndiiim  before  us,  all  who  have  the  original  would  need  the 
*  Epitome,’  to  enable  them  more  effectually  to  make  use  of  those  large 
and  overfull  books ;  whilst  those  who  are  unable  to  purchase  them  (not 
a  small  class  in  the  reading  public)  would  welcome  it  as  gladly  as  wc 
have  welcomed  this  one. 


The  Course  of  Faith :  or,  the  Practical  Btlierer  Delineated.  By  John 
Angel  James.  London:  Hamilton,  Adams  and  Co.  1852. 

This  volume  is  worthy  of  the  practical  judgment  and  experienced  dis* 
crimination  of  an  author  who  has  so  admirably  and  diligently  improved 
the  talents  committed  to  him.  Happily  avoiding  the  extremes  of 
Sandeman,  of  Finney,  of  the  formalists,  the  mystics,  and  the  sentimen¬ 
talists,  the  ultra-calvinists  and  antinomians,  ^Ir.  James  traces  the  practical 
development  of  faith  as  the  living  principle  of  spiritual  religion  through¬ 
out  the  entire  circle  of  the  believer’s  existence,  botli  here  and  hereafter. 
Be  sincerely  congi'atulate  the  author  on  the  production  of  a  work  which 
will  add  another  to  the  many  endearing  associations  w  ith  a  name  so  greatly 
revered  by  the  lovers  of  pure  and  evangelical  teaching ;  and  w  e  commend 
it  to  our  readers  as  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  author’s  numerous 
publications. 


The  InfalUhiUty  of  the  Church  of  Rome :  A  Correspondence  between  the 
Right  Rererefid  Bishop  Brown^  of  Chepstow,  and  the  Reverend  Joseph 
Bagtee,  Birkenhead.  London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

Mr.  Bayler,  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England,  and  Bishop  Brown, 
^ve  resolved  to  discuss  in  public,  by  letter,  the  (jnestions  at  issue  between 
Romanism  and  Protestantism,  beginning  with  infallibility.  Wc  have 
never  ^n  much  gooil  come  of  these  gladiatorial  exhibitions.  The  usual 
iTsu  t  IS,  t  at  after  a  few  preliminary  jiasses,  one  gentleman  gets  a  scratch, 
tosc  hi.  Umpor  and  the  thread  of  his  arpumeut  at  the  same  time,  and 
Uc  Show  cuds  with  mutual  recrimination  and  religious  Billingsgate.  Be 
had  small  hojxs  of  anything  better  in  the  present  case,  Mr.  Bavlee’s  for- 
a*  a  rontrovertist  not  having  impressed  us  with  a  very 

r  '‘’“rtesy.  He  has,  however, 

y  o  It  m  this  case ,  reduces  the  bishop  to  some  rather  coir 
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tcmptible  wri^rgles,  and  puts  the  usual  arguments  against  the  infallibility 
of  the  Romish  church  in  a  clear  light.  The  book  is  worth  seeing,  for  the 
sake  of  tlie  Roman  Catholic’s  letters,  not  because  they  are  clever  or  power¬ 
ful,  but  because  they  arc  as  weak  as  they  can  well  be,  and  as  they  are 
ne<^sarily  concise,  they  exhibit  in  all  its  shakiness  the  rotten  founda¬ 
tion,  on  which  the  ‘  apostolic  church*  rests.  Its  value,  however,  is  some¬ 
what  diminished  by  the  vicious  habit  inseparable  from  such  discussions  of 
wasting  strength  and  paper  on  mere  details,  following  the  opponent  into 
every  cranny  and  corner  instead  of  establishing  a  few  broad  principles 
with  emphasis  enough,  and  letting  insignificant  errors  die  away  silently 
of  their  contact  with  them. 


Tki  Reign  of  Amrice — an  Allegorical  Satire,  in  four  Cantos,  London : 

Pickering. 

This  book  demands  to  be  judged  on  other  than  its  literary  merits  alone. 
It  is  a  noble  and  earnest  voice  lifted  up  against  the  master-demon  of 
England — vindicating  again  the  poet’s  ancient  right  to  be  the  rebuker  of 
nations.  The  epidemic  madness  of  railway  speculation  in  1845  is  thrown 
into  the  somewhat  difticidt  form  of  an  allegory,  where  Avarice  sets  up  in 
England  a  rival  empire,  and  marrying  a  man  of  Eborac,  makes  a  railway 
from  the  City  of  Speculation  to  i^il-gain.  There  she  is  stormed  by  an 
army  under  pen  and  i)rcss,  disgracefully  beaten,  her  counsellors  punished, 
and  honour  left  triumphant.  Although  this  bare  outline  may  look  unpro¬ 
mising,  it  is  filled  up  in  a  masterly  w'ay,  with  great  spirit  and  vigour,  with, 
a  power  which  only  deep  conviction,  acting  on  a  really  poetical  nature, 
can  give. 

As  a  work  of  art,  our  praise  of  it  must  be  no  less.  The  trammels  of  the 
form  adopted  become  not  only  light,  but  graceful  and  helpful.  The  per¬ 
sonified  characters  are  sketched  with  great  satirical  vivacity,  wdiile  some  of 
the  descriptions  interspersed,  especially  that  of  the  Palace  of  Imagination, 
and  that  of  the  coiupiered  city  after  the  battle,  live  and  glow.  It  was  the 
poet’s  earliest  office,  as  the  (ireeks  tell  us,  to  war  against  the  dragons  of 
the  slime ;  and  here  is  one  more  Apollo’s  shaft,  bright  and  glancing,  true 
to  the  old  (piivcr — both  in  the  ring  of  its  metal  and  in  the  aim  of  its  dis¬ 
charge.  Alay  it  stick  fast ! 


T/ie  Temperance  CgclopceJia.  Compiled  by  Rev.  William  Held.  Fifth 
Thousand.  Glasgow  :  Scottish  Temperance  League. 

This  volume  contains  an  immense  number  of  facts,  opinions,  and  anec¬ 
dotes,  bearing  on  the  temperance  question,  collected  with  great  industry,  and 
classified.  The  paragraphs  arc  all  brief  enough  for  popular  impression, 
and  seem  intended  to  be  used  in  the  adornment  of  teetotal  lectures.  Such 
a  work  will  penetrate,  no  doubt,  wdiere  more  digested  and  organic  ones 
would  never  reaeh,  among  the  masses  who  have  no  time,  and  the  unfortu¬ 
nately  greater  masses  who  have  no  taste,  for  the  right  kind  of  reading; 
but  it  is  surely  a  grave  and  growing  evil,  this  desultorv^  smattering,  hop- 
ping  system  of  book-making  and  book-using,  which  ought  to  be  ‘put 
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down.*  Mr.  Reid’s  book  is  best  described  by  bis  countryman’s  criticism  o® 
•  Walker’s  Dictionary,’ — ‘  a  nice  book  eneuch,  but  a  thocht  unconucckit’ 


Chorea  Sancti  rUi ;  or.  Steps  in  the  Journey  of  Prince  Legion.  Twelve 
Designs.  Dv  William  Bell  Scott.  London  ;  George  Bell.  1851. 

We  have  no  desire,  and  no  reason,  to  withhold  from  these  designs  the 
praise  of  *  original  and  vital  thought.’  T^hey  arc,  certainly,  off  the  high, 
way.’  We  cannot  gather  from  the  preface  whether  or  not  Mr.  G.  H. 
l^'wes  is  to  be  understood  of  having  fulfilled  his  proposal  ‘  to  write  to 
them’  in  the  poetical  (jiiotations  now'  placed  beneath  them  ;  if  so,  he  has 
done  very  little ;  if  not,  we  presume  that  Mr.  Scott’s  rtffercnce  to  liim  is 
made  with  a  feeling  of  disappointment.  M  hat  ‘  his  position  in  relation  to 
pictorial  |>opularity’  is  we  are  not  informed,  nor  how’  the  publication  of  these 
designs  shows  ‘  that  he  understands’  it ;  but  we  are  ot  opinion  that,  with 
all  the  obscurity  in  which  they  are  presented  to  us,  they  indicate  much  of 
the  kind  of  talent  which  has  been  so  largely  called  forth  by  the  pictorial 
accompaniments  of  some  of  the  most  popular  publications  ot  the  day. 


A  Series  of  lectures  to  Children.  By  Rev.  J.  Craw  shaw’.  London ; 

Mason. 

This  is  a  very  good  specimen  of  simple  preacliiug  to  children.  The 
subjects  arc  well  chosen,  and  while  there  is  a  studious  and  successful 
adaptation  of  style  and  thought  to  the  little  hearers,  the  great  cud  is 
always  so  kept  in  view',  as  that  the  sermon  never  degenerates  into  a  mere 
story  or  namby  pamby  babyishness. 


Safety  in  Peril.  By  the  Authoress  of  ‘  ^My  Flowers.*  London  :  Low. 


A  SIMPLE  and  very  earnest  little  book,  addressed  to  the  women  of  the 
Lnglish  church,  and  seeking  to  neutralize  papistical  tendencies  by  an  iin- 
polemical  statement  of  the  gospel.  It  shows  much  devout  feeling,  and  a 
cultivated  feminine  mind. 


The  Judgment  of  the  Papacy  and  the  Peign  of  Righteousness.  By  Thomas 
Houston,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  Knock- 
bracken.  London  :  lloulston  and  Stonemaii.  1852. 


Dr.  Houston  is,  like  ourselves,  no  abettor  of  *  the  royal  supremacy  and 
the  assumed  exclusive  rights  of  diocesan  prelacy  ;’  yei  the  ‘  recent  aggres- 
suon  has  called  him  forth  as  an  author.  Taking  the  judgment  upon  the 
little  horn  of  Daniel  as  a  basis,  he  gives  a  condensed  summary  of  five  par- 
ticiilars-the  character  of  the  object  which  is  to  be  destroyed-thc 
judpieiit  Itself  mid  the  destniction  that  follows-the  blissful  change 
that  suwct‘d8--the  stability  and  perpetuity  of  the  future  kingdom 
of  Clirist,  aud  of  the  reign  of  his  saints— and  the  present  duty  of  Christ’s 
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The  'Relation  beticeen  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  some  parts  of  Geological 
Science,  By  John  Bye  Smith,  D.D.  LL.D.  F.R.S.  and  F.G.S.  Fifth 
Edition.  With  a  short  Sketch  of  the  Literary  Life  of  the  Author.  By 
John  Hamilton  Davies,  B.A.  Bohn,  London. 

Mr.  Bohn  has  done  well  to  incorporate  Dr.  Smith’s  admirable  work  on 
‘  Geolo^,*  ill  his  series  of  publications.  Although  a  mistaken  piety 
contemned  his  researches  at  first,  calm  rctlection  has  convinced  the 
thinking  portion  of  the  religious  public,  that  he  did  a  real  service  to  the 
cause  of  truth  by  these  lectures.  Though  some  differences  of  opinion 
still  prevail,  the  main  points  of  the  argument  in  this  volume  will  be 
strengthened  and  substantiated  by  future  discoveries.  The  theory  of 
creations  is  as  satisfactorily  established,  .by  the  evidences  of  successive 
organizations,  as  that  of  gravitation  in  the  philosophy  of  the  physical 
universe. 

We  cannot  help  expressing  a  wish  that  the  Introduction  to  this  volume 
had  consisted  rather  of  observations  strictly  relative  to  the  science  itself 
of  which  it  treats,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  treated,  than  of  a  com¬ 
pressed  narrative  of  the  author’s  literary  life.  It  would  have  been  quite 
in  place  had  it  been  designed  as  introductory  to  a  complete  collection  of 
the  works  of  Dr.  Smith,  as  a  sketch  deduced  from  a  more  elaborate  and 
authorized  memoir ;  or  had  there  been  no  probability  of  the  appearance  of 
a  more  extensive  narrative.  The  writer,  indeed,  states  that,  aware  of  the 
preparations  in  progress  for  such  a  work,  he  has  been  scrupulously  careful 
to  avoid  interference  with  the  intended  biography  ;  but  to  a  certain  degree, 
it  does  forestall  it,  and  that  just  in  the  proportion  in  which  the  present 
sketch  is  well  executed.  Had  it  been  of  a  very  inferior  character,  it  would 
have  been  of  no  consecpience,  but  we  are  bound  in  justice  to  say,  that  its 
claims  to  literary  merit  arc  not  inconsiderable. 

We  are  a  little  doubtful  of  the  expediency  of  ^prefatory  life,  especially 
when  that  life  has  had  but  a  comparatively  small  and  partial  connexion 
with  the  developments  (practically)  of  the  main  subject  of  the  volume. 
Dr.  Smith  could  hardly  be  held  to  bo  a  geological  discoverer,  although  we 
highly  (‘stimatc  the  sagacity  and  care  with  which  he  applied  discovery 
to  the  important  end  of  scriptural  elucidation.  What  others  have  made 
science,  he  has  sanctified  by  religion.  To  have  attempted  this  w\as  a  noble 
object ;  to  have  achievod  it,  a  splendid  distinction.  Some  others  have 
pursued,  and  arc  still  pursuing,  the  same  course,  to  the  great  advantage  of 
religion,  and  the  advancement  of  their  own  reputation. 


A  Ijecture  on  the  Historic  Evidence  of  the  Authorship  and  Transmission  of 
the  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  delivered  before  the  Plymouth  Youmj 
Mens  Christian  Association,  October  \^tk,  1851.  By  S.  P.  Tregelles, 
LL.D.  London :  Bagster  and  Sons. 

Tue  importance  of  such  an  investigation  as  that  to  which  this  lecture  is 
devoted  cannot  be  questioned  ;  and  to  present  the  subject  before  an 
assembly  of  young  men,  in  so  condensed,  and  we  must  add,  in  so  satis¬ 
factory  a  form  as  that  in  which  it  is  here  given,  was  most  desirable.  If 
the  pulpit  should  occasionally,  and  by  distinct  and  plain  references,  bring 
the  minds  of  a  congregation  to  consider  the  historic  evidence  of  the 
N.s. — VOL.  IV.  I 
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•utliorship  of  the  Scriptures  in  freueral,or  its  separate  books  in  particular, 
the  press,  as  the  organ  of  the  writer,  or  the  reporter  of  the  lecturer,  seems 
to  be  most  appropriate  for  more  elaborate  and  minute  details.  Hence  arises 
the  value  of  such  a  production  as  this  of  l)r.  Tregelles,  whose  coinpetency, 
and  the  clearness  of  whose  statements  demand  our  cordial  appro>ul,  and 
recommend  the  little  volume  to  universal  perusal. 

The  title-page  describes  with  sufficient  accuracy  the  general  desigu— 
namely,  to  liuinsh  a  sketch  of  the  historic  evidence  of  the  authorship  and 
transmission  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  accomjdished 
by  adducing  the  conclusive  proofs  of  their  having  been  >vrittcn  by  the 
apostles  and  their  companions,  and  then  pointing  out  the  chauuels 
through  which  they  have  been  transmitted  to  us.  The  argument  fully 
disposes  both  of  the  pretensions  of  the  llomaiiists  and  of  the  nationalists, 
and  shows  that  we  stand,  in  respect  to  the  authenticity  of  our  inspired 
documents,  upon  a  rock  that  cannot  be  moved.  We  are  glad  to  hear 
tlie  author  say,  in  his  Introduction,  ‘  I  have  long  wished  and  intended  to 
write  a  full  account  of  the  historic  evidence  on  this  important  subject, 
the  materials  for  which  have  increased  on  my  hands  while  engaged  in 
biblical  studies,  connected  with  the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  on  which 
I  liave  been  occupied  for  several  years.  1  need  not  here  detail  the  causes 
which  have  prevented  the  completion  and  publication  of  the  volume  of 
*  Historic  Evidence,’  which  I  announced  some  years  ago,  as  being  in  pre¬ 
paration  ;  1  have  only  now  to  say,  that  this  lecture  contains  an  outline  of 
part  of  the  subject,  into  the  tchole  of  which  I  may,  perhaps,  fully  enter  at 
a  future  time.*  We  devoutly  hope  that  future  w  ill  not  be  distant ;  but 
that  these  first  ripe  fruits  will  be  speedily  followed  by  the  harvest. 


Femalf  Scripture  Biography  ;  preceded  by  an  Essay  on  What  Christianitji 
has  done  for  lEoinan,  By  F.  A.  Cox,  D.D.,  LL.l).  Second  Edition. 
London :  John  Snow% 

Mr.  James  has  rendered  good  service  to  the  religious  public  by  inducing 
Dr.  Cox  to  issue  this  edition  of  a  w  ork  wiiich  has  long  been  out  of  print, 
and  which  is  admirably  suited  to  interest  many  classes  of  readers,  and  to 
contribute  largely  to  their  scriptural  instruction.  The  w’ork  w  as  at  first 
issued  in  twro  volumes,  ‘  but  is  now'  given  in  one,  by  employing  a  smaller 
tvpi',  and  thus  adapting  it  for  more  general  circulation.*  The  preliminary 
Essay  displays  a  wide  range  of  reading,  and  brings  together  within  narrow 
limits  what  must  otherwise  be  sought  through  numerous,  bulky,  and 
rxjKnsive  volumes.  ith  much  painstaking  and  discrimination.  Dr.  Coi 
has  searched  through  ancient  and  modern  testimonies  in  order  to  illustrate 
his  theme,  and  the  result  is  a  clear,  comprehensive,  and  most  satisfactory 
exhibition  of  his  theme. 


Of  the  numerous  sketches  furnished— from  Eve  to  Lydia— it  is  difficult 
to  j'l^nk  too  highly.  e  had  intended  to  notice  them  at  some  lengthi 
and  to  have  furnished  specimens  in  support  of  our  favorable  judgment, 
but  ^e  pressure  of  other  topics  prevents  our  doing  so,  and  we  prefer 
TfTorting  our  opinion  at  once,  though  briefly,  rather  than  to  delay  it, » 
the  ho|^  of  furmshing  a  more  extended  notice.  The  author  has  brought  to 
18  tas  many  of  the  best  qualities  which  it  requires.  A  sound  judgment, 
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iiicf  discrimination  of  the  minuter  shades  of  character,  a  potHic  tempera¬ 
ment,  a  sparkling  style,  and  a  heart  full  of  kind  and  generous  sympathies, 
an*  combined  with  a  det*ply  religious  temper,  a  cordial  appreciation  of 
evangelical  truth,  and  an  earnest  solicitude  to  transmit  to  others  the 
devout  impn*8sion3  of  his  own  mind.  An  attentive  reader  of  the  volume 
cannot  fail  to  have  his  estimate  of  the  female  character  greatly  raised,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  discerns  more  clearly  the  imperfections  which 
'  attached  to  those  that  are  sketched  in  the  inspired  word.  Dr.  Cox  has 
hit  the  happy  medium  between  adulation  and  neglect.  In  doing  justice  to 
the  virtues  he  has  marked  the  defects  of  his  heroines.  His  volume  is  admi¬ 
rably  fitted  for  general  ]>erusal,  but  is  specially  adapted  to  our  mothers, 
wives,  daughters,  and  sisters.  We  warmly  commend  it  to  their  confidence. 


lltnirra  nf  tjit 


The  Appointment  of  Mr.  Bennett  to  the  Vicarage  of  Frome, 
has  been  the  subject  of  renewed  parliamentary  discussion,  which  has 
brought  out  still  more  clearly  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  A  few  more  such  cases,  and  the  nation  will  be  prepared  to  sweep 
away  the  whole  system  from  which  such  anomalies  arise.  We  rejoice  to 
see  church  reformers  dragging  these  delinquencies  to  light,  and  when 
the  defenders  of  our  ecclesiastics  plead  on  their  behalf  the  legal  difficul¬ 
ties  of  their  position,  they  unwittingly  aid  the  cause  against  which  they 
are  accustomed  to  declaim.  It  is  no  advantage  to  the  church  that  public 
indignation  should  be  diverted  from  individuals  to  the  system ;  and  the 
time  will  come  when  our  opponents  will  learn  this.  On  the  8th,  Mr. 
llorsman,  in  a  speech  of  considerable  length,  moved  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Bennett  to  the  vicarage  of  Frome.  In  doing  this,  he  reviewed 
the  whole  case,  from  which  it  appeared,  that,  when  at  Kissingen,  subse¬ 
quently  to  leaving  St.  Barnabas,  Mr.  Bennett  went  to  mass  every  morn¬ 
ing  ;  and  though  there  was  ‘  in  the  place  an  English  church  and  English 
8er>'ice,  he  voluntarily  attended  by  preference  the  Roman-catholic.*  Other 
circumstances  of  a  most  suspicious  nature  were  mentioned.  Indeed,  so 
notorious  was  the  case,  that  the  ‘  Roman-catholic  Directory’  distinctly 
affirmed  his  having  been  reconciled  to  the  papal  church.  But  Mr.  Bennett 
affirms  that  there  is  no  truth  in  this  statement.  One  thing,  however,  is 
quite  evident.  AVhether  reconciled — in  the  canonical  sense — to  Rome  or 
not,  the  man  who  could  do  as  he  is  clearly  shown  to  have  done,  is  no  fit 
minister  for  a  Protestant  church.  He  may  not  legally  be  a  Catholic  priest, 
but  he  is  morally  disqualified  for  officiating  as  a  Protestant  one. 

I  ? 
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liut  the  (juestion  has  graver  aspects  than  its  personal  bcaiing  on  ^Ir. 
Beuuett.  We  are  not  surprised  at  Mr.  llorsiiian’s  statement,  that  further 
inquiry  had  convini*ed  him  that,  whatever  he  might  formerly  have  thought 
‘  as  to  the  acts  of  the  bishop  of  Hath  and  Wells,  as  deserving  of  censure, 
fell  short  of  the  truth,  even  more  us  regarded  the  bishop  than  as  regarded 
Mr.  Hennett.*  His  charges  against  the  bishop  will  be  best  understood  from 
hisown  words,  whichare  thus  reported  in  the  ‘  limes’: — ‘  Ihe  Hishopof  Bath 
and  Wells  had  instituted  Mr.  Bennett,  in  the  tirst  place,  with  a  haste  and 
with  a  determination  to  shut  out  the  parishioners  ot  hrome  from  that  legal 
redress  which  they  would  have  had  if  the  bishop  had  given  them  more 
time;  he  had  instituted  him,  secondly,  without  having  that  certificate 
from  Mr.  Bennett’s  former  diocesan  which,  by  usage  and  by  law,  he  was 
under  an  obligation  to  rwjuire  ;  and  thirdly,  without  that  due  examination 
which  was  enjoined  by  law,  and  which  the  parishioners  of  Irome  had  a 
right  to  demand  ;  and  he  (Mr.  llorsman)  was  prepared  to  show'  that  the 
bishop  had  done  this,  not  accidentally,  not  carelessly,  not  hastily,  not  upon 
impulse,  but  advisedly,  as  the  lawyers  said,  “  perversely,”  and  with  the 
intention  of  defeating  the  ends  of  justice.’ 

Mr.  (iladstoue  followed  in  n  speech  of  considerable  ability,  but  w  ithout 
materially  altering  the  aspect  of  the  alfair.  It  was  more  that  of  an  advo¬ 
cate  than  of  a  juilge,  and  dealt  rather  with  the  law  of  the  case  than  w  ith  its 
moral  bearings.  ‘  They  had  not,’  he  remarked ;  ‘  and  there  w  as  force  in 
the  observation,  ‘  to  decide  what  was  in  the  abstract  right;  but,  first — 
had  the  laws  been  obeyed  ?  If  the  law  s  w  ere  good,  obey  them ;  if  not, 
alter  them?’  As  to  the  facts  which  were  alleged  to  have  occurred  at 
Kissingen,  Mr.  Gladstone  unhesitatingly  declared,  that  ‘  he  did  not  think 
it  was  in  the  power  of  the  bishop  to  take  any  step  on  account  of  them, 
because  they  were  done  beyond  the  purview’  of  our  ecclesiastical  law.’ 
Had  wo  made  such  a  statement,  ignorance  of  ecclesiastical  law  and  slan¬ 
derous  defamation  of  the  discipline  of  the  church,  w  ould  have  been  amongst 
the  mihU'st  charges  prcferreil  against  us.  But  wc  have  it  now  on  the 
authority  of  the  member  for  Oxford  University,  that  let  clergymen  con¬ 
form,  however  they  may,  to  the  worship  and  jiractices  of  the  papal 
church  on  the  Continent,  there  is  no  power  of  calling  them  to  accouut. 
Me  thunk  Mr.  Gladstone  for  the.  admission,  and  shtdl  not  forget  it.  AVe 
btdieve  him  to  be  right ;  and  the  fact  supplies  another  proof  of  the  little 
scrvu'c  rendered  to  I’rotesUmtisra  by  our  Established  Church. 

Mr.  Horsinan’s  motion  was  opposed  by  the  Government,  some  of  the 
memberu  and  8up)K)rters  of  w  hich,  how’cver,  made  admissions  which  will 
sink  deeply  into  the  public  mind.  The  Colonial  Secrctai*}’  expressed 
serious  doubts  whether  Mr.  Bennett  could  be  considered  *  a  real  and  truly 
8iuc<Tc  minister  of  the  Church  of  England,’  and  nvow’cd  his  conviction 
that  it  was  ‘a  great  misfortune  that  any  patron  of  the  Church  of  England 
should  be  led  to  give  a  living,  and  that,  too,  the  important  living  of 
Froiue,  to  a  person  so  situated.’  Mr.  Newdegate  thanked  ]Mr.  Hors- 
man  for  the  \ery  able  inanner  in  which  he  had  brought  the  case  before 
the  House  ;  aflirmed  that  his  prineipal  accusations  had  been  admitted ; 
and  added,  it  was^  clear  that  the  existing  law  stood  condemned.’  The 
C  hancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  while  opposing  the  motion  for  a  committee, 
expressed  his  rt‘grct  at  much  that  had  occurred,  and  avow  ed  that  the  state 
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of  the  ecclesiastical  coiii*ts  was  one  which  could  not  nuich  longer  be  inain- 
Uiued.  On  a  division,  Mr.  llorsman’s  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  45  ;  the  numbers  being  156  in  favor,  and  111  against  it. 

Iiisliperablc  difficulties  subsequently  occurred  in  the  formation  of  the 
committee, — several  members  declining  to  sit  upon  it.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
moreover,  required  that  the  charges  against  the  bishop  should  be  reduced 
to  writing ;  and  insisted  that  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  was  by 
impeachment.  Mr.  llorsman  reviewed  the  whole  case  on  the  1 8th,  aban¬ 
doning  for  the  present  his  motion,  as  there  was  no  hope  of  its  being 
brought  to  any  practical  result  in  the  present  parliament.  *  It  is  impos¬ 
sible,’  he  said,  ‘  to  overrate  the  importance  of  the  vote  come  to  the  other 
night.  The  inquiry  for  the  present  might  be  defeated,  but  the  result  of 
that  vote  was  an  indication  of  the  feeling  of  the  House  and  of  the  country, 
w’hicli  it  was  impossible  to  mistake.  It  showed  that  there  was  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  tribunal  that  would  take  cognizance  of  abuses,  however  high  the 
rank  of  the  offender.  Few’  votes  of  that  House  had  given  more  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  the  country  ;  and  now  that  the  attention  of  parliament  had  been 
given  to  one  great  scandal  of  the  Chnrch,  the  House  had  given  warn¬ 
ing  that  it  would  inquire  into  grievances  like  the  present,  and  redress 
them.’ 

The  ^Iauquis  of  Blandfoud’s  Measure,  which  w^e  noticed  last 
month,  has  terminated  much  as  we  looked  for.  Short  as  it  fell  of  our 
views,  it  was  too  honest  and  far-reaching  for  the  ministry,  and  we  are  not 
surprised  at  its  being  handed  over  to  the  next  parliament.  The  mode  of 
accomplishing  this  is  a  tine  specimen  of  the  tactics  of  the  party  in  power. 
IVhen  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  was  moved  on  the  9th,  Mr.  Walpole 
stated,  that  ‘he  had  taken  an  opportunity  of  communicating  with  the  head  of 
the  Government,  and  w  ith  the  highest  authorities  in  the  church,  and  those 
who  took  an  interest  in  the  matter,  and  that  he  had  to  state,  that  the 
Government  were  willing  to  undertake  the  consideration  of  the  subject, 
with  reference  to  capitular  bodies  and  cathedral  institutions,  so  as  to  make 
them  more  extensive  and  more  practically  useful  than  they  were  perhaps 
at  present ;  and  also  with  a  view  of  extending  the  spiritual  instruction  and 
education  which  might  advantageously  be  afforded  by  those  bodies,  and 
putting  them  generally  on  a  more  satisfactory  footing  than  at  present.* 
Bith  these  vague  promises  some  members  of  the  House  were,  of  course, 
satisfied ;  but  the  scepticism  of  others  led  to  a  more  detailed  statement, 
which  revealed  the  hollowness  of  the  whole  affair.  For  the  abolition  of 
deans  Mr.  Walpole  could  see  no  reason ;  he  thought  it  ‘  extremely  doubt¬ 
ful’  w  hether  the  number  of  canonries  could  be  reduced ;  he  was,  of  course, 
willing  to  increase  the  episcopate  if  the  needful  funds  could  be  obtained ; 
and  *  w  ith  regard  to  the  management  of  the  capitular  and  episcopal  pro¬ 
perty,*  siiid  the  Home  Secretary,  ‘  I  think  that  there  are  two  principles 
which  you  have  to  keep  in  view ;  to  relieve  these  high  officers  of  the 
church  as  much  as  possible  from  the  cares  and  troubles  of  all  worldly  and 
temporal  affairs ;  but  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  the  property  in  such  a 
connexion  with  them  as  not  to  leave  tliem  mere  dependents  and  stipen¬ 
diaries  of  the  state.*  On  such  promises  the  order  for  the  second  reading 
of  the  bill  was  discharged ;  and  the  bishops  and  others  congratulate 
themselves  on  a  victory.  They  know'  the  worth  of  the  professions  made, 
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and  will  labor  *  body,  soul,  and  strength,*  on  behalf  of  an  administration 
which  is  too  dependent  on  their  support  to  hazard  their  disfavor  by 
close  incjuiry  into  their  misdeeds. 

The  question  of  Education,  like  that  of  Heligion,  is  per- 
pctuallv  recurring  in  the  House,  to  the  serious  annoyance  of  its  meml^rs. 
They  must  not,  however,  complain  ;  the  evil  has  been  occasioned  by  them¬ 
selves.  The  educational  is  just  one  of  those  questions  in  which  the  insidious 
and  delusive  policy  of  the  present  Government  is  most  likely  to  show  itself. 
Plcdginl  to  the  Church,  and  dependent  on  its  support,  it  was  seen  from 
the  first  that  they  w’ould  pander  to  its  prejudices  and  trim  their  measures 
according  to  its  bidding.  In  doing  this,  however,  it  is  needful  topresen'c, 

•o  far  as  practicable,  the  appearance  of  liberality ;  lest  they  should  lose  on 
the  one  hand  ns  much  ns  they  gained  on  the  other.  Hence  the  contrariety 
observable  between  the  apparent  and  the  rca/,  their  professions  and  their 
deeds.  'Fwo  signal  illustrations  are  furnished  iu  connexion  with  education 
to  which  public  attention  should  be  given.  On  the  3rd,  a  vote  of  £16  tjS?? 
was  moved  for  the  pur|M)8C3  of  national  education  in  Ireland.  No  intima* 
lion  was  given  of  an  intention  to  alter  the  mode  of  its  distribution ;  but 
Mr.  Fox  proposed  an  inquiry  which  was  followed  up  .and  urged  by  Sir 
James  Graham.  Tlie  Home  Secretary  at  first  attempted  to  ev.ade  the 
cmjuiry,  but  was  at  length  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  it  was  designed 
to  admit  the  opponents  of  the  combined  system  of  education  to  share  in 
the  grant,  and  to  distribute  the  patroimge  of  the  church  amongst  clerical 
aspirants,  without  reference  to  their  views  on  the  education  question.  Of 
the  2200  Irish  clergy,  1700  .appear,  by  Mr.  W.ilpole’s  statement,  to  be 
op|K>8ed  to  *  the  combined  system,*  and  in  order  to  conciliate  these,*  an  im¬ 
portant  change  is  contemplated  in  a  system  which  Lord  Derby  inaugurated, 
and  which  he  formerly  represented  as  essential  to  the  welfare  of  Irel.ind. 
hir.  ljil>ouchere  might  well  say,  ‘  Let  the  Government  beware  how  they 
touched  the  outworks  of  that  edifice  without  being  sure  that  the  whole 
fabric  would  not  fall.  They  were  tre.ading  upon  ground  of  a  most  perilous 
and  unsafe  description.* 

The  .Management  Clauses,  as  they  are  termed,  in  the  Trust 
l>ecds  of  Schools  receiving  aid  from  Government,  furnish  another  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  church  policy  of  our  rulers.  A  new  minute  of  the  IVivy  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Education  has  been  issued,  by  which  a  material  alteration  in  these 
clauses  is  effected,  and  the  time  and  manner  of  this  charge  are  most  sus¬ 
picious.  .\8  these  clauses  were  adopted  in  1 847,  they  ])rovided  that,  in  case 
any^  difference  arose  between  a  school  committee  and  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish  with  respect  to  religious  instruction,  the  m.atter  was  to  be  referred 
to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  whose  decision  was  final.  In  other  cases  of 
difference,  the  president  of  the  council  was  to  appoint  one  of  the  inspectors 
of  the  church  sclux)ls,  and  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  a  clergyman ;  and  if 
these  two  couhl  not  agree,  they  were  to  choose  as  umpire  a  iay  magistrate 
of  the  county  in  which  the  school  was  situated.  As  the  inspectors  of 
church  schools  art',  for  the  most  part,  clergymen,  it  might  have  been 
thought  that  such  an  arrangement  was  sufficiently  favorable  to  church 
an  clencal  influence.  Rut  it  was  not  so  deemed  by  a  large  proportion  of 

e  c  ensy,  whose  sentiments  were  exprt'ssed  by  Archdeacon  Denison  at 
meetings  of  the  National  Society.  Here,  then,  was  an  opportunity  of 
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securing  a  large  body  of  electioneering  agents,  and  the  administration  have 
not  been  backward  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  By  introducing  the  words 
‘  moral  grounds,*  they  have  vastly  enlarged  the  range  of  clerical  control, 
and,  in  fact,  have  ‘  placed  the  schoolmaster  in  entire  dependence  on  the 
bishop.*  The  result  must  be  the  withdrawal  of  lay  influence  from  the 
educational  institutes  of  the  church.  ‘  It  was  equally,*  said  Lord  John 
Kussell  on  the  21st,  ‘for  the  interests  of  the  church,  as  of  the  cause  of 
education,  that  laymen  should  be  induced  to  take  an  interest  in  the  schools. 
But  if  they  told  the  lay  members  that  a  schoolmaster  with  whom  they 
were  well  acciuainted,  whose  conduct  they  had  approved,  and  whose  suc¬ 
cess  they  had  applauded,  should  be  at  once  dismissed  on  moral  grounds, 
they  would  diminish  the  incentives  to  supcrinteudence  and  exertion  on  the 
part  of  the  lay  members,  and  they  would  be  dijiposed  to  leave  the  schools 
at  once  in  the  hands  of  clergymen.* 

The  Manchester  and  Salford  Education  Committee,  appointed 
March  1 7th,  has  had  various  sittings,  and  has  examined  at  conside¬ 
rable  length  the  Dean  of  Manchester  and  the  llev.  C.  lUchson  on 
behalf  of  the  Local  scheme,  and  Edward  Baines,  Esq.,  of  Leeds,  and  Joseph 
Adshead,  l^sq.,  of  Manchester,  on  behalf  of  voluntaryism.  The  secular 
educationists  have  deferred  appearing  till  next  parliament,  when  it  is  hoped 
that  the  committee  will  be  re-appointed.  Other  gentlemen  have  given 
evidence  on  specitic  points,  and  the  whole  will  speedily  be  printed  for  the 
information  of  parliament  and  the  country.  As  we  purpose,  immediately 
after  its  publication,  to  furnish  our  readers  with  an  analysis  of  the  evidence, 
we  will  say  no  more  at  present,  than  that  we  have  reason  to  believe  it  goes 
far  to  establish  the  soundness  of  the  view's  we  advocate,  and  has  been 
admitted,  even  by  opponents,  greatly  to  strengthen  our  case.  There  is  no 
question  on  which  our  senators  are  more  cgregiously  in  error.  They  do 
not  understand  us,  and  are  marvellously  ignorant  of  the  simplest  and  most 
obvious  facts. 

Of  the  Maynooth  Debate  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with 
PATIENCE.  Happily,  it  is  now  over,  and  its  history  is  a  warning.  From 
the  first  the  (iovernment  was  evidently  concerned  to  keep  the  question  of 
Maynooth  in  abeyance ;  and  when  tliis  was  found  to  be  impossible,  all  kinds 
of  artifice  were  employed  to  prevent  a  division.  We  do  not  wonder  at  the 
strong  things  which  have  been  said  by  Catholic  members.  Mr.  Spooner  and 
others  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  so  dragged  through  the  mire,  as  to 
destroy  all  moral  respect  for  their  position.  Anything  more  hollow  than 
the  course  pursued  by  Lord  Derby’s  government  w'e  have  never  witnessed. 
‘Protestant  Ascendancy*  is  the  w'atchw'ord  in  England;  but  ‘Justice  to 
the  Catholic*  is  the  rallying  cry  of  Ireland.  ‘  He  would  mention,*  said 
Mr.  Keogh,  on  the  Irish  Education  vote,  *  a  remarkable  fact,  which  had 
struck  him  that  day,  in  perusing  the  addresses  of  Derby  candidates  for  Irish 
constituencies,  and  he  would  invite  the  attention  of  the  lion,  member  for 
North  M  arwickshirc  to  the  fact.  He  found  that  two-thirds  of  the  Derby 
candidates,  supporters  of  her  Majesty’s  government,  who  had  addressed 
coustituencies  in  Ireland,  had  distinctly  pledged  themselves,  not  alone  to 
support  the  system  of  national  education  as  it  at  present  existed,  not  alone 
to  support  the  endow’inent  of  the  Royal  College  of  Maynooth,  but  actually 
to  repeal  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  of  last  session.*  Air.  Anstey’s 
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aniendiueut  was  a  statesmanlike  j)ro|X)sition,  which  ought  to  ha\e  had 
much  uion^  powerful  8up|)ort.  It  was  especially  entitled  to  the  vote  of  all 
Diiu^nters,  and  must,  sooner  or  later,  stamp  its  character  on  our  legisla¬ 
tion.  We  deeply  deplore  the  course  which  has  been  pursued  on  this 
{question.  It  has  prejudiced  a  noble  cause,  and  thrown  back,  by  many 
years,  the  progress  of  sound  view’s  on  ecclesiastical  affairs.  One  of 
its  evil  consequences  is  the  lalse  j|X)8ition  in  which  it  has  placed 
men  like  Mr.  llright.  We  are  us  alive  as  he  can  be  to  the  intolerance 
and  bigotry  displayed  by  a  large  section  ot  those  who  are  opposed  to 
Maynooth.  Against  such  evil  passions  we  protest,  more  especially  when 
they  array  themselves  in  the  garb,  and  affect  the  speech,  of  a  zealous  Pro¬ 
testantism.  But  it  is  a  different  thing  to  proclaim  neutrality  on  tliis 
account.  If  the  member  for  Manchester  is  right  now’,  he  w  as  w  rong  in 
1845.  Such,  at  least,  is  our  conviction ;  for  no  change  of  time  or  circum¬ 
stances  can  alter  the  obligation  im|)osed  by  his  ecclesiastical  principles. 
W'e  entirely  agree  with  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  who,  referring  to 
public  grants  to  religious  bo<lics,  says : — ‘  I  w  ill  vote  against  them  all  as 
they  turn  up,  without  rcgairding  which  comes  tirst  or  w'hicli  conies  second. 
If  the  Maynooth  grant  comes  up  alone,  1  will  vote  against  it ;  if  it  conies 
np  with  tiic  1  w  ill  vote  against  them  both ;  if  the  Regitm 

Donnm  comes  up  first,  I  w  ill  vote  against  it ;  if  the  grant  for  the  episcopal 
clergy  in  the  Wcist  Indies  conies  np,  I  will  vote  against  it ;  and  let  them 
come  in  w  hatever  form  or  shape  they  please,  1  will  vote  against  them  all. 
Nothing  is  more  illogicid,  or  eontmry  to  the  usual  practice  of  business, 
than  to  refuse  one  goo<l  because  half-a-dozen  others  do  not  come  along 
with  it.’ 

Tiik  Militia  Bili.,  as  we  expected,  passed  the  Commons  with 
a  large  majority.  The  third  reading  was. carried  on  the  7th,  by  220  to 
142.  No  serious  op)K)sitiou  was  looked  for  in  the  Upper  House,  and  none, 
therefore,  are  surprised  at  the  rapidity  with  which  it  has  there  passed 
through  its  stweral  stages.  W'e  hope  our  forebodings  may  not  be  realized, 
but  we  have  our  fears.  Apart  from  the  higher  considerations  which  bear 
on  the  case,  the  measure  is  miserably  ineffective  for  its  avow’ed  purpose, 
and  is  fraught  with  immense  social  evils.  W’e  condemn  it  as  a  step 
Imekwurd, — a  movement  in  the  wrong  direction,  which  temporary  circum¬ 
stances  have  enabled  the  (lovernment  to  elVcct,  but  which  the  nation 
will  speedily  learn  to  i-cgurd  with  disfavor  and  indignation.  The  working 
of  the  system  must  now  be  attentively  watched,  that  w’c  may  be  prepared, 
at  no  ver>’  distant  day,  to  aw’aken  the  country  to  a  due  sense  of  its  enor¬ 
mity.  riio  age  of  war  has  passed ;  and  though  we  would  not  neglect 
prudential  measures  of  self-defence,  wc  protest  against  patronage  hieing 
incn^aseil  under  the  disguise  of  |)atriotisni,  and  monstrous  evils  being 

inffieted  on  the  community  to  erratify  the  bellicose  propensities  of  our 
nilers. 

Ihk  Ecclesiastical  Kaleidoscope  has  presented  a  new'  phase 
of  the  difficulties  w  hich  beset  an  honest  Christian  man,  who  will  still 
remain  in  the  ministry  of  the  Established  Church. 

Ihc  Itev.  J.  E.  Gladstone  is  unquestionably  an  honest  Christian  man— 
tw  m^  more  so.  He  is  at  the  same  time  a  staunch  cliurch-aiid-state 
man,  the  mimster  of  an  episcopal  chaj)el  withal.  In  the  course  of  some 
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recent  ministrations,  he  gave  utterance  to  the  opinion  that  the  Bishop  of 
London  liad  forfeited  all  claim  on  the  respect  of  the  country,  by  his  unmis¬ 
takable  sympathy  with  the  Tractarians.  A  report  of  this  presently 
reached  his  lordship,  and  led  to  a  summons  from  the  palace  to  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  to  appear  there  forthwith.  The  interview  was  most  unsatisfactory 
on  both  sides.  The  bishop  was  imperious  ;  the  clergyman  unyielding. 

Mr.  Gladstone  was,  in  consecpience,  prohibited  by  his  diocesan,  in  due 
course  of  law,  from  preaching  and  administering  the  sacraments.  As  a 
subordinate  minister  of  the  establishment  he  had  no  alternative  but 
silence.  If  within  the  establishment  ho  would  remain,  to  the  laws  thereof, 
of  eourse,  he  must  submit.  But  he  would  not  submit.  He  went  on  doing 
ever}'  Sunday  what  the  bishop  had  commanded  him  to  leave  undone. 
Proceedings  were  therefore  instituted  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  where 
the  recusant  clergyman  appeared  at  first  in  person.  Nothing  could  have 
been  better  than  his  defence  had  he  not  been  a  minister  of  the  State 
Church.  Vehemently  did  he  maintain  that  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ 
was  enough  for  him.  He  must  and  would  preach,  all  bishops  notwith¬ 
standing.  In  vain  the  court  reminded  him  of  his  oaths  of  obedience  to 
his  ecclesiastical  superior,  through  whom  alone  he  derived  authority  to 
preach.  They  wore,  he  declared,  nothing  to  him,  unless  they  were  sound 
in  the  faith.  He  must  judge  for  himself.  The  court  ratified  the  bishop*s 
prohibition.  It  was  in  vain.  The  next  Sunday  found  him  in  his  place, 
asserting  his  determination  to  set  all  prohibitions  at  nought.  Further 
proceedings  were  instituted,  and  the  case  has  been  argued  in  a  superior 
court.  The  result  has  been  the  same.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  condemned 
with  costs.  Still  he  goes  on  preaching,  sternly  refusing  to  become 
a  Nonconformist.  He  has,  indeed,  been  unwise  enough  to  appeal  to  the 
highest  court,  where,  we  presume,  a  similar  condemnation  awaits  him. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  is  practically — though  not  very  honourably  yet — a 
Nonconformist ;  for,  even  before  the  ultimate  decision,  the  bishop  will  not 
confiim  his  young  people,  whereby  they  will  all  be  precluded  from  the 
Ix)rd's  table.  They  cannot  be  received  to  that  ordinance  as  members  of 
the  Church  of  England;  but  that  Mr.  Gladstone  >vill  receive  them  there 
IS  no  sort  of  doubt.  That  will  be  nonconformity  indeed.  Our  ])osition 
18  receiving  strange  confirmation.  In  proportion  as  a  man  obeys  the 
Gospel  he  must  disobey  the  church. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  learn  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  seceded. 
Circumstances  have  been  too  strong  for  his  churchinanship.  It  was  thus 
that  Luther  and  our  Puritan  fathers  were  led  on  step  by  step.  Mr. 
Gladstone  undertakes  the  charge  of  a  free  episcopal  church  at  Torquay. 

I  OR  A  LONG  SEASON  PAST  A  VAST  CONCOURSE  OF  PEOPLE  has 

Men  accustomed  to  assemble  at  Victoria  Park,  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Bethnal  Green,  during  many  hours  of  the  Sabbath ;  some 
^ith  no  other  view  than  the  dissipation  of  time,  to  the  utter  neglect 
of  public^  worship,  and  others  to  diffuse  among  the  masses  their  infidel 
8ud  atheistic,  sentiments.  It  had  become  at  length  an  arena  of  reli¬ 
gious  debate.  Anxious  to  counteract  the  immoral  influence  of  these 
prowedings,  and  to  spread  among  the  people  the  truths  and  doctrines  of 
hnstianity,  several  worthy  persons  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  tracts  ; 
combining  with  this,  conversations  and  addresses  in  opposition  to  the 
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tcachinf^  of  the  infiad  debaters.  At  length,  however,  under  a  deep  couvic- 
tion  of  the  importance  of  securing  the  most  efficient  i^ncy  tliat  could  be 
obtained,  several  gentlemen  requested  the  ministers  ot  the  neighbourhood 
to  preach  successively  in  the  field  on  Sabbath  afternoon  during  the  sum* 
mcr.  W  ith  this  request  they  promptly  complied ;  and  the  llev.  Dr.  Cox, 
of  Hackney,  was  solicited  to  undertake  the  first  of  these  services. 
We  understand  his  discourse  was  listened  to  with  the  profoundest  atten¬ 
tion  by  an  audience  compose<l  very  largely,  not  only  of  idle  classes  of  the 
working  men,  but  also  of  those  who  had  been  zealous  in  the  propagation 
of  infidel  principles.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Massie  was  to  have  preached  on  the 
following  Sabbath  ;  but  the  government  sent  a  hundred  additional  police 
to  pnwent  all  public  discussions.  Dr.  Cox  and  George  Oiler,  Esq. 
obtained  an  interview  on  the  subject  with  Mr.  Ualpole,  the  Home  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State.  The  result  w’ns  a  correspondence  between  him  and  Dr. 
Cox,  finally  confirming  on  the  part  of  government  the  decision  to  prevent 
any  such  meetings  as  liad  been  held  in  the  royal  parks  and  public  pleasure 
resorts.  It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  the  people  may  meet  elsewhere ;  but 
Victoria  Park  is  one  of  their  chosen  places  where  they  may  still  go  as  they 
please,  only  they  must  not  be  taught  by  competent  preachers  of  the 
gospel.  Roth  classes  of  teachers,  the  infidel  and  the  evangelists,  are  thus 
alike  prohibited.  We  trust  Dr.  Cox  will  publish  his  correspondence  with 
the  iiome  Secretary. 

(\\LlFORNlA  AND  AUSTRALIA — SUPPLY  OF  GOLD. — The  disCOVCrV, 
almost  simnltaneously,  of  inexhaustible  gold  fields  in  California  and  Aus¬ 
tralia,  is  fraught  with  consequences  as  yet  little  appreciated  by  the  most 
far-seeing,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  altogether  unforeseen  by  the  mass.  There 
is  no  longer  any  question  about  the  productiveness  of  the  mines  in  both 
countries.  The  gold  is  there,  and  it  is  apparently  indefinite  in  quantity. 
In  a  letter  addressctl  to  the  ‘  Times,*  May  21,  signed  by  William  Itinkmvre, 
of  Grimlcy  Lodge,  Little  Ealing,  it  is  stated  that  the  average  coinage  of 
gold  during  the  first  thirty  years  of  this  centurv,  was,  in  Great  Rritain, 
£1,700,000;  Franco,  Jtl,300,000;  the  United  States,  £55,000— Total, 
£3,055,000.  In  lHi8,  the  first  year  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California, 
the  total  was  £1,473,030  ;  in  1819,  it  was  £5,136,540  ;  in  1850,  it  was 
£11,561,515  ;  and  in  1851,  Great  Brituin^  it  was  £22,997,917  1 

The  same  writer  estimates  the  probable  supply  of  gold  and  silver  this  year 
(1852)  at  upwards  of  forty-two  millions  sterling! 

There  are  two  principa!  aspects  in  which  this  startling  fact  of  increase 
is  to  be  regarded — First,  ns  respects  the  functions  of  gold  as  a  medium  of 
exchange;  and,  secondly,  ns  respects  the  development  of  general  wealth — 
or,  to  express  the  result  in  another  form — as  it  will  aflect  the  material  well¬ 
being  of  the  entire  community. 

The  principal  use  of  gold,  hitherto,  has  been,  as  a  medium  of  exchange, 
either  Hirrctljf  as  the  sole  instrument,  or  indirectly  as  the  basis  of  a  con¬ 
vertible  pajier  currency.  Its  other  use,  as  an  article  of  luxury,  ahvavs  has 
l>ecn,  and  always  w  ill  be,  a  limited  one ;  just  as  is  the  use  of  painting, 
statuary,  and  other  objects  ot  tine  arts,  on  which  the  surplus  of  great 
incomes  only  is  expended.  1  he  use  of  gold  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  directly 
or  indin'ctly,  has  hitherto  rested  entirely  on  its  great  value  in  relation  to 
lU  bulk,  and  the  comparative  fixedness  of  that  value.  Just  as  the  one  or 
the  other  of  these  dements  var\’,  does  it  become  unfitted  for  its  principal 
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functions  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  Now,  it  is  impossible  to  look  at  the 
fact  of  the  enormous  supplies  yearly  coming  from  California,  and  to  calcu¬ 
late  the  probable  supply  from  Australia  in  another  year,  without  arriving 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  conditions  under  which  gold  has  hitherto  been 
the  principal  medium  of  exchange,  or  the  basis  of  a  paper  currency,  are 
vanishing !  It  will  be  gross  foUy  and  infatuation  to  regard  the  facts  ol 
the  ciise  in  any  other  light  than  as  pointing  to  a  rapid  and  permanent 
alteration  in  the  value  of  gold,  relatively  to  all  other  products  of  labour ; 
and  that  being  so,  it  will  be  madness  not  to  make  timely  provision  for  new 
economical  conditions  and  pecuniary  relations,  involving,  not  individual 
obligations  and  interests  only,  but  national  ones  too. 

The  limits  of  this  notice  do  not  allow  of  amplification  on  the  cur¬ 
rency  view  of  the  facts.  A  w'ord  or  two  is  needful  on  the  economical  view 
of  them.  The  public  journals  talk  much  of  the  vast  development  of 
wealth  consequent  on  the  gold  discoveries.  The  one  idea  in  the  minds  of 
such  writers  and  talkers  is  this — that  as  gold  will  purchase  all  other 
things,  the  people  who  have,  or  can  find  most  of  it,  must  be  wealthy  ;  nay, 
more,  that  the  discovery  and  production  of  gold  adds  to  the  general 
wealth  of  the  world !  If  this  were  so,  then — if  one  half  the  world  could 
find  gold  under  its  feet  to-morrow%  and  this  same  gold  be  exchanged  with 
the  other  half,  all  would  be  w’ell  ofi’ !  A  moment’s  reflection  wdll  show 
that,  in  the  case  supposed,  the  one  half,  producing  gold,  would  give  that 
for  the  substantial  commodities  of  food  aud  clothing,  produced  by  the 
other  half — which  other  half  would  have  the  gold — and  nothing  else  to  eat 
aud  drink,  or  to  clothe  itself  with.  The  supposition  is  an  absurdity ;  and 
so,  in  a  less  degree,  but  equally  in  principle,  is  the  idea,  that  Great 
Britain  will  gain  by  the  gold  diggings  of  Mount  Alexandria.  What 
are  the  facts  ?  Labour  is  withdrawn  from  the  production  of  sheep  and 
wool  to  the  digging  of  gold  ! — Instead  of  wool  reaching  England,  in 
exchange  for  manufactured  goods,  there  will  come  nuggets  of  gold — with 
which,  neither  the  spindles  or  looms  of  England  can  be  employed.  The 
merchant  and  manufacturer  will  have  the  gold  in  place  of  his  manu¬ 
factured  goods — and  circulated  or  exchanged  ns  that  gold  may  be,  the 
issue  will  be  this,  that  Australia  has  got  a  substantial  article  of  food  or 
clothing,  and  Great  Britain  has  got  a  c<‘rtain  (juantity  of  gold ! 

It  is  idle  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
Australia  will  to  a  large  extent  practically  reduce  the  exchange  betwixt 
that  colony  and  this  country  to  an  exchange  of  gold  (and  that  rapidly 
falling  in  value,)  for  articles  of  food,  clothing,  and  luxury — Great  Britain 
rejoicing  in  its  glittering  treasure,  and  Australia  revelling  in  luxurious 
abundance  of  food,  clothing,  and  splendour  ! 

Gur  space  does  not  aclmit  of  considering  the  effects  of  the  influx  of 
gold  on  the  great  question  of  the  currency.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  there 
will  be  only  too  frequent  occasion  to  recur  to  it  in  future  Numbers  of 
the  ‘  Eclectic.* 

Many  other  topics  crowd  upon  us,  but  we  must  pass  them 
m  order  to  siiy  a  few  words  respecting  the  impending  election.  We 
had  expected  to  be  able  to  announce  the  dissolution  of  parliament.  It 
bowever,  yet  taken  place,  but  is  expected  to  occur  in  a  few  days. 

ithiu  a  very  short  time  of  this  Journal  being  in  the  hands  of  our  readers, 
it  will  be  matter  of  histoiy.  We  take  advantage  of  the  interval  to  ad- 
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dress  a  few  words  of  counsel  to  our  friends.  In  doing  this,  we  assume 
nothing.  It  would  be  idle  to  pretend  to  any  authority.  We  speak  only 
as  honest  men  to  honest  men,  and  we  ask  for  our  suggestions  such  ron* 
sideration  oidy  as  they  merit,  ^^e  haNc  evidently  ar^i^td  at  a  crisis. 
This  language,  we  are  aware,  is  common.  It  has  been  used  a  thousand 
times,  and  for  various  purjioses,  and  w'e  would  not  recur  to  it  now,  did 
we  not  really  feel  that  it  was  well-timed  and  descriptive.  For  some 
months  we  have  been  looking  to  the  period  w’hich  is  now  iinininent.  All 
parties  have  done  so— Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Russell,  protectionists  and 
free-traders,  conservatives,  whigs,  pcelitcs,  and  radicals,  the  friends  of 
sact'rdotnlism,  and  the  advocates  of  religious  liberty.  Alter  doing  their 
utmost  to  stave  olf  a  dissolution,  ministers  have  been  compelled,  as  in 
sheer  despair,  to  make  up  their  minds  to  it.  AN  illing  or  unw  illing,  the 
thing  must  be.  The  public  jury  is  about  to  be  imjiannelled  ;  the  people, 

80  far  ns  they  have  a  voice  in  our  representative  system,  are  to  be  appealed 
to,  and  on  their  decision  the  complexion  of  our  future  legislation  is  sus¬ 
pended.  Cli(pu*ship  is,  for  the  moment,  kept  out  of  sight,  and  every 
method  is  adopted  which  practised  ingenuity  can  suggest,  to  make  us 
believe  that  our  interests  are  contemplated,  our  w’clfare  is  sought,  by  the 
several  ])nrties  who  solicit  our  support.  AN  hat  may  be  the  result  it  would 
be  pnuuature  to  say.  AN’e  have  our  opinion,  and  it  is  not  of  a  gloomy  or 
discouraging  order. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  issue  to  be 
tried  is  not  In'tween  Lord  Derby  and  Lord  John.  AA’e  do  not  underrate 
the  latter,  nor  are  we  unmindful  of  the  services  he  has  rendered :  vet  we 
say  that  the  contest  now  waging  has  an  inlinitely  higher  bearing  thau 
this.  From  Lord  Derby  we  might  possibly,  by  external  pressure,  extort 
more  than  from  Lord  John;  but  there  is  an  uprightness,  an  English  in¬ 
tegrity,  ill  the  latter,  w  hicli  would  ever  ineline  us  to  prefer  him  greatly  to 
his  op|>onent.  AA’^c  never  had  any  faith  in  Lord  Derby’s  sagacity.  AVhat 
has  occurred  since  his  accession  to  power,  has  effect ually  destroyed  all 
confidence  in  his  reputed  honor.  AVhat  we  speeially  want,  then,  to  have 
impressed  on  our  countrymen  is,  that  we  are  not  shut  up  to  these  two 
noblemen  ns  our  political  leaders.  I.et  them  be  put  aside  to-day,  and  we 
should  yet  have  men  cipial  to  our  rcf^uirements.  Could  wc  see  no  other 
result  of  Lord  Derby’s  overthrow,  than  a  return  of  the  whig  family  clique- 
ship,  we  should  not  feel  sullicientlv  interested  in  the  striurfflc  to  take  part 
in  It.  nut  this  is  not  the  case.  AAe  do  see  other  and  more  hopeful  issues, 
and  an'  themfore  prepared  to  labor  with  all  our  might  in  the  electoral 
contest  to  which  we  are  summoned.  Toryism  has  long  been  a  broken 
reed  ;  whigj^iy'  is  now  much  the  same  ;  and  it  remains  for  the  people  to 
put  in  their  claim  to  a  fair  share  of  the  government  of  the  land.  lAe 
nave  no  obji'ction  to  a  conservative  element — rightly  and  intelligently 
interpn'ted  but  we  do  ask  for  our  countrymen,  that  their  affairs  should 
^  administered  by  men  who  understand  and  sympathize  with  their 
interests,  i  he  men  of  the  middle-class,  our  manufacturers  and  merchants, 
must  exercise  their  fair  influence  over  a  government  to  which  they  con¬ 
tribute  so  largely. 

Again ;  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  a  special  question  lying 
near  the  door  and  hearth  of  every  man,  on  which  the  pending  election  is 
to  pronounce  judgment.  The  party  in  power  consists  of  the  sworn 
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enemies  of  commercial  freedom.  They  have  labored  long  and  earnestly 
against  it.  They  opposed  its  introduction.  Their  rage  knew  no  bounds 
when  their  seltisli  monopoly  was  broken  up  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  They 
did  all  they  could  do  to  embitter  the  close  of  his  life,  and  have  since 
striven  witli  ignoble  diligence  to  blacken  his  lueinorj'.  They  were  pro¬ 
phets  of  evil  from  1846  to  1852,  and  when  in  February  last  they  took 
^ascssion  of  the  Treasury  bench,  a  shout  of  triumph  was  heard  from  the 
protectionist  camp.  The  laborer  and  the  mechanic,  the  manufacturer  and 
the  merchant,  were  alarmed,  but  the  nobility  and  the  squirearchy  exulted 
in  the  prospect  of  high  rents,  and  continued  prodigality.  It  was  soon 
found  that  the  return  of  protection  could  not  be  effected  so  easily  as  had 
been  supposed,  and  hence  the  chancellor’s  budget  speech,  and  tlie  hundred 
artifices  resorted  to  in  order  to  lull  the  public  into  false  security.  .  Let 
our  countrymen,  however,  be  assured  that  the  return  of  protection,  or 
iomethlng  equivalent  to  it^  will  be  kept  steadily  iu  view.  This  is  the  one 
jMiramount  object  of  the  party  in  power,  whatever  may  be  feigned  to 
the  contrary.  It  was  only  yesterday  (the  24th)  the  ‘  Morning  Herald* 
affirmed  that  the  only  chance  of  regaining  protection  was  to  maintain  the 
Derby  cabinet  in  power.  On  this  subject,  therefore,  we  must  go  to  the 
poll.  Here  at  least  there  must  be  no  hesitation ;  short-comings  must 
not  be  tolerated ;  equivocal  and  suspicious  positions  must  at  once  and 
unmistakably  be  condemned.  The  man  who  avows  himself  a  free-trader, 
yet  promises  support  to  the  existing  government,  is  either  weak  iu  intel- 
hict,  or  dishonest  in  purpose.  Defeated  iu  argument,  their  forebodings 
falsified  by  facts,  the  protectionists  now  carry  the  appeal  to  the  polling- 
booth,  and  if  they  triumph  there,  the  poor  man’s  loaf  will  soon  be  taxed 
for  the  special  benefit  of  the  landed  gentry.  We  say  then,  to  all,  calmly 
and  deliberately  say  it,  let  nothing  jeopardize  this  great  and  paramount 
interest.  Be  united  here,  on  whatever  other  topics  you  ditfer.*  We  have 
our  convictions,  long  and  dearly  cherished,  and  there  arc  moments- when 
the  thought  of  their  being  inwrought  into  our  legislation,  gives  a  bright¬ 
ness  to  the  future,  randy  permitted  in  this  murky  world.  But  much  as 
\yc  love,  fondly  as  we  ponder  over  them,  our  solemn  and  growing  convic¬ 
tion  is,  that  at  the  present  election,  our  first  and  paramount  duty  is  to 
guard  the  poor  man’s  bread  from  the  giasping  policy  of  a  selfish  class. 

But  again:  we  arc  advocates  of  religious  liberty,  and  are  therefore 
hostile  to  the  civil  incorporation  of  Christianity.  To  this  we  arc  delibe- 
ratcly  pledged,  and  we  hold  in  utter  scorn  the  sneer  which  is  veiled  under 
the  cognomen  of  ‘  political  dissenters.’  We  are  such.  If  there  be  shame 
m  it,  we  glory  in  such  shame,  for  it  is  only  by  politiad  action  that 
C  hristianity  can  be  released  from  state  trammels,  and  be  left  free — unvitiated 
and  unweakened — to  pursue  her  pure  and  heavenly  mission.  Our  religion, 
therefore,  makes  us  political  dissenters,  and  as  such  we  would  carry  our 
principles  to  the  polling-booths.  Wherever,  therefore,  it  can  be  done 
vithout  injury  to  the  special  question  of  the  day,  candidates  should  be 


*  We  wish  that  space  permitted  us  to  transfer  to  our  pages  some  adiidrable 
tables,  prepared  by  Mr.  Feto,  illustrative  of  the  immense  social  Wnefits  of 
free  trade,  which  are  printed  in  the  ‘  Norwich  Mercury*  of  the  12th.  Any’- 
thing  more^  conclusive  cannot  be  imagined.  The  man  who  resists  such 
evidence  is  inaccessible  to  proof. 
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pledged,  not  to  dtiaiU,  but  to  principles.  Our  votes  may  rightfully  be 
Buspendeii  on  satistactory  evidence  being  obtained  that  our  views  Mill  be 
faithfully  carried  out.  Great  care,  however,  should  be  taken,  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  views  of  candidates  are  sought  to  be  elicited,  and 
everything  dictatorial  or  assumptive  must  be  carefully  avoided.  Much 
weight  should  be  given  to  character,  and  attachment  to  principles  rather 
than  to  our  pet  projects,  should  be  the  determining  consideration.  We 
could  add  much.  The  theme  grows  upon  us ;  but  our  space  is  entirely 
exhausted,  and  we  must  close.  We  hope  next  month  to  announce  thii 
the  ‘  good  cause*  has  triumphed.  Few  will  regret  the  old  parliament. 
May  the  new  one  be  greatly  its  superior. 

As  THIS  SHEET  IS  PASSING  THROUGH  THE  PRESS,  thc  prOSeCUtioR  of 
l>r.  Newman  for  a  libel  on  Dr.  Achilli  has  been  concluded  in  the  Court  of 
Queen’s  Bench.  \Vith  the  exception  of  one  charge,  which  Dr.  Achilli 
never  denied — his  deposition  by  the  holy  office — the  jury'  found  that  none 
of  the  filthy  charges  contained  in  the  libel  had  been  proved.  Though 
the  theological  questions  at  issue  between  the  Koman  and  thc  Protestant 
churches  could  in  no  w  ay  be  affected  by  thc  decision,  we  cannot  but  regard 
the  w  hole  case  ns  a  disgusting  exhibition  of  the  policy  of  thc  Itoinan 
system.  ^Ve  do  not  envy  Dr.  Newman  on  having  brought  such  a  mass  ol 

Collating  jieijuries  before  the  British  public.  It  will  be  duly  appreciated 
y  the  thoughtful  and  the  virtuous. 
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